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Golf  The  Open  Championship 

Texan  rides  off 
with  the  title 


David  Davies 


JUSTIN  LEONARD,  with  a 
merciless  display  of  precision 
putting,  started  five  strokes 
behind  Jesper  Parnevik  and  beat 
the  Swede  by  three  to  win  the  126th 
Open  Championship  at  Royal  Troon 
last  Sunday. 

The  least-heralded  American  of 
modem  times  — his  amateur  career 
was  sandwiched  between  those  of 
Phil  Mickelson  and  Tiger  Woods  — 
produced  a final-round  65  for  a total 
of  272,  !2  under  par,  to  become  the 
third  successive  player  from  his 
country  to  carry  off  the  claret  jug. 

After  accepting  the  trophy 
Leonard  broke  down  during  his 
speech  as  he  tried  to  thank  his  fam- 
ily and  friends.  When  he  recovered 
he  said:  "They're  here  with  me  In 
spirit,  that's  all  that  mntters." 

Parnevik  and  Darren  Clarke  tied 
for  second  after  the  Swede  bogeyed 
the  final  hole.  While  that  repre- 
sented invaluable  experience  for  the 
Northern  Irishman.  Parnevik  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  Not  only  has 
he  been  runner-up  in  this  champi- 
onship before,  in  1994;  this  second 
place  is  his  fifth  of  the  season. 

The  championship  has  rarely 
seen  such  putting  ns  Leonard  pro- 
duced over  the  closing  holes.  He 
had  only  25  all  day  and  three  suc- 
cessive singles  al  Hie  15th,  16th  and 
17th  holes  were  vital.  The  American 
picked  out  his  18ft  par  putt  at  the 
15th.  “That  was  the  tournament 


right  there,"  he  said.  “I  didn't  allow 
Jesper  any  breathing  space." 

For  some  inexplicable  reason, 
given  that  he  is  far  from  convention- 
ally handsome  and  not  yet  particu- 
larly rich,  Leonard  was  selected  by 
Cosmopolitan  magazine  as  one  of 
the  25  most  eligible  bachelors  in  the 
world  last  August.  His  response  to 
quekdous  on  the  subject  has  been 
an  even  blanker  expression  than 
usual  and  an  intoned  “next  ques- 
tion”. 

His  birdies  involved  a similar  lack 
of  histrionics  but  Parnevik,  Clarke 
and  Woods  provided  fantastic 
theatre.  Everyone  knew  Woods  had 
to  go  for  everything  to  have  any 
chance  of  making  up  the  eight  shots 
he  was  behind  Parnevik.  A visit  to  a 
greenside  bunker  at  the  1st  left  him 
a 15-footev  for  par  which  he  fairly 
rammed  home.  There  was  a hum  of 
excitement:  the  would-be  hero  had 
made  a declamatory  opening  state- 
ment. 

For  those  who  stayed  by  the  1st 
green  there  was  more  to  come. 
Clarke  took  his  driver,  came  within 
a few  yards  of  driving  the  green, 
putted  from  20  yards  and  again  from 
12  feet  to  secure  his  birdie. 
Parnevik,  meanwhile,  was  on  tile 
up-stopc  of  a bunker  fncing  a shot 
which  Peter  11101113011,  the  five-time 
Open  champion,  thought  the  Swede 
would  do  well  to  get  on  the  green. 
He  almost  holed  it,  tapping  in  from 
two  feet. 

Clarke  took  an  iron  for  safety  off 


Cryptic  crossword  byCrispa 


Across 

I Stand  for  heartless  rogue 
getting  handout  (9) 

6 Stick  by  Oriental  (5) 

9 Deposit  put  on  e casual  jacket  (5) 

10  Neat  figure  — fruit  Intake  is 
responsible  for  it  (9) 

I I A cold  diet  Is  awfully  out  of  place 
00) 

12  Withdrew  labour  (4) 

14  Desert  people  struggle  to  make 
progress  (3,4) 

1 5 Pen  article  for  example  backing 
a seaside  resort  (7) 

17  States  small  change  In  school 
appears  questionable  (7) 


19  No,  no  I Itb  new  ideas  that  are 
wanted  (7) 

20  Others  take  life  easy  (4) 

22  The  German  put  inside  aiming  to 
be  devious  (10) 

25  Being  disrespectful  about  the 
Right  is  not  wise  (9) 

26  Open  a page  at  random  (5) 

27  Some  bars  set  one's  teeth  on 
edge  (5) 

28  Realise  this  could  mean  srrest  (9) 

Down 

1 Fleet  for  which  the  monarch 
paid  out  (6) 

2 Hangers-on  mounting  a strike 


Tastes  good  . . . Justin  Leonard  kisses  the  trophy  fhoto  fr.v»*  paroii 


the  next  tee  and  watched  his  bail 
soar  on  to  South  Bay  beach,  out  of 
bounds.  He  needed  a break  to  get 
back  in  the  game  and  with  his  sec- 
ond to  the  3rd  he  hit  the  pin,  the  ball 
finishing  up  four  feet  away  for  a 
seemingly  certain  birdie.  Parnevik 
smiled,  stood  to  his  ball  and  stopped 
it  closer  by  12  inches. 

This  was  grent  stuff  and  two 
birdies  should  have  gone  oil  the 
card.  But  Clarke  missed  and  the 
Swede  moved  to  12  under,  four 
ahead  of  the  field. 


over  places  offered  (9) 

3 Disappeared,  having  proved  a 
tea-break  necessary  (10) 

4 Catch  putting  French  In  the 
gin  (7) 

5 They  twist  matched  pairs 
without  hesitation  l?) 

6 Face  the  cat!  (4) 

7 Risk  a quarter  accept  (5) 

8 The  princess  designated 
touching  craft  (9) 

13  Such  an  individuate  proclivity  Is 
revealing  (10) 

14  Holding  back  with  military 
personnel  helping  (9) 

16  Dislike  shown  for  a retrogressive 
party  in  a note  (9) 

18  A woman  has  to  adjust  her 
seat  (7) 

19  Relentlessly  making  a point 
concerning  road  work  (3-4) 

21  The  colour's  very  good  In  the 
main  (5) 

23  There's  a certain  craving  for 
greenstuff  after  spring's  end  (5) 

24  Some  intruders  are  reaiiy 
offensive  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 

Mols  [sUIRMAwMbIaI  T Y 


Ideally  leaders,  if  they  are  tn  win, 
do  not  drop  shots  but  Parnevik 
failed  to  carry  the  bunker  30  yards 
short  of  the  tith  green.  The  ball  fin- 
ished so  close  ro  the  face  that  he 
could  only  just  get  it  out  and  a six 
wilt,  the  result.  A redeeming  birdie 
was  needed  and  the  7th,  only  402 
yards  and  downwind,  looked  an  ob- 
vious place  to  get  it. 

Half  an  hour  earlier.  Woods  luul 
driven  into  the  bunker  here  five 
yards  short  of  the  green.  He 
spins  lied  out  In  five  feet  and  then,  ns 


GUAflO;,^. 

by? 

he  sometimes  does,  ItaW, 
al  the  hole  ami  saw  K n,/.- 
I'fM-  He  got  that  one  in  W 

was  mi  anger  welling  imo  j’ 
pressed  itself  at  the  iS  ' 
mous  Postage  Stamp. 

Woods  has  an  occasion;!, 
ness  with  the  short  irons 
the  duuiiirionshlpsiarledif,  * 
dieted  this  hole  might kto;, 
fallltwas-ahiple-bogeyi^ 

Woods  was,  by  now,  - 
I*nmevik  to  worry  about,  fok 
the  middle  of  the  7th  bins' 
Swede's  second  was  too'-' 
struck.  It  was  going  to 
back  of  the  green  but  bit  fo- 
llultering  at  the  topofth^' 
ball  dropped,  gift-wrapped,  fc1. 
from  the  hole  to  lakeftn«iv 
under. 

He  needed  every  ounce d; 
lie  could  get.  for  ahead  Leat-i, 
producing  some  prcdigkw^.-; 

The  American  had  doneiJai 
earlier  holes  — on  thelm^i 
pitched  to  three  feet,ontb£ 
went  even  closer  and  on 
second  stopped  five  fectairI>;i 
birdies. 

But  from  then  on  . 
Leonard's  escapoiogy  deWv  ’ 

He  dropped  a shot  al  the  HIS1 
he  missed  the  green  but  2 6:  L 
he  Indcd  from  10  feet  fort-, 
after  hitting  a chip  fat.  alike):: 
chipped  dead  alter  ni«i:;: 
green  mid  al  the  lSthhegwi. 
lucky. 

His  second  missed  fcr 
leaving  him  30  yards  from  f- 
and  in  among  the  CokeiaAr 
lie  was  allowed  lu  place  ibrL  • 
cause  a sited  ator  had  ac‘ 
moved  it  but  even  then  hisc;'' 
i sin'll  is  feet  short.  Inwdi', 
pull  again  and  up  weiuhiirii1:" 
in  salute  — the  only  cniotL:.- - 
lowed  himself  until  ihepw*- 
iireiiiiiiiy. 


Parnevik  cruelly  hunted  dowr: 


TTWrIH 


BjAlTlTlYl 

tUvUe 


OlOiRlElVIl  IDIAIUJEI.WI  1 InIqI 
QW  i MbM  i ■aBrMlMr 
ilN|FlE|R|RTArUMfAlcfH]~l  InIeI 
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Mike  Solvey 

I T COMES  to  something  when 
I two  of  the  hundreds  of  specta- 
tors massed  around  the  1 7tli 
green  at  this  moat  testing  of  links 
are  under  the  impression  that 
the  1 26th  Open  Championship 
is  about  to  he  won  by  England's 
tight-head  prop. 

Justin  Leonard,  25  veal’s  old, 
just  might  he  the  lowcat  profile 
golfer  to  win  the  title  in  decadcH 
— to  British  eyes  anyway.  Tills 
win,  die  £250,000  Hint  goes 
with  it  and  the  untold  millions 
that  could  follow  will  have  raised 
his  rating  n few  points,  though. 

Despite  the  seemingly  impreg- 
nable position  that  Jesper  Parn- 
evik had  built,  there  was  always 
a chance  that  an  American 
would  win  here.  They  always 
seem  to.  Eight  years  ago  it  was 
Mark  Calcavecchin  who  emerged 
from  the  pack.  Before  that  came 
the  Toms,  Watson  in  1982  and 
Weiskopf  in  1973,  and  back  at 
the  start  of  the  sixties,  Arnold 
Palmer.  But  Leonard?  Everyone 
was  guilty  of  underestimating 
him,  but  two  wins  in  the  States 
in'the  past  two  years,  and  years 
spent  learning  in  the  winds  that 
whistle  through  the  Lone  Star 
state',  pointed  to  better  things. 

To  win  he  had  to  hunt  down  ' 
ParneVik  and  Darren  Clarke  and 
:he  did  it  so  relentlessly  on  the 
front  nine,  and  so  stout-heart- , 
'edly  on  the  return,  that  it  was 
almostcruel. 


While  Parnevik  was  all kl 
(reading  water  in  the 
out,  IxMmnrd  wns  comply 
first  nine  in  31,  u figured 
Cored  nil  week.  Then  he  ctal 
on,  rolling  in  putt  nfteroutr» 
gcouH  putt  with  a displays 
scrambling  (lint  almost 

belief.  , 

There  have  been  other  m 
rounds  that  can  be  called 
Greg  Norman's  64  at  WJ* 
George's  four  years 
extraordinary  surge  atLp° 

in  1988,  Watson's  Tum^ 

head-to-head  with  Jack  Hof 
in  1977  and  Henry 
mous  65  atSnndwichtM** 
its  name  to  a golf  ball* > 

No  new  ball  will  be  cW^ 
in  honour  of  this  round,  V* 
ever.  It  was  too  goddtunn  ■■■ 
sensible.  Competent 

been,  terrific  even,  bUthJ; 

elevate  Leonard  to  the 
Parnevik,  Clarke  and  evdTT 
else  were  cut  to  ribbons®  ‘ 
Leonard's  putter.  . . , 
When  it  comes  to  U}e*‘ 
round  of  o Major  champ*** 
all  putts  are  vital,  : . 

three  bouts  and  25  nwj’%’  ; 
his  round,  that  Lebnagff;. 
most  telling  puttofbHWK  , 
He  had  lon^  since  ove#J ; i 
; Clarke  but  a glance  ; .! 

■board  had  confirmed  jhf.j 

: 15ft  birdie  putt  he  ;;  i 

■ 1 6th  had  brought  Wm  : 

Parnevik.  Thept'eseui^Jj; , 
told  on  dje  Swede,  - 

ended  With  two  tired  Wife 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Painful  cost  of  the  milk 
of  human  unkindness 


CONGRATULATIONS  on  George 
Monbiot's  devastating  critique 
(Agribusiness  uncowed  by  animal 
suffering,  July  20).  Sadly,  not  only 
are  cows  in  Britain  being  pushed 
painfully  to  their  limits,  but  they 
also  undergo  an  annual  trauma 
when  their  newly  born  calves  are 
taken  away.  Hell  for  both.  As  for  the 
male  calves  born  in  the  dairy  herd 
— it  used  to  be  the  veal  crates  of 
France  or  the  Netherlands.  Since 
die  beef  export  ban,  it’s  been  the 
Calf  Processing  Aid  Scheme,  which 
pays  a goodly  sum  (of  taxpayers’ 
money)  to  have  the  calves  slaugh- 
tered before  they  are  three  weeks 
old.  Their  meat  can  go  to  feed  pets 
or  maggots. 

Joyce  D'Silva, 

Compassion  in  World  Faming, 
Petersfield,  Hampshire 


GEORGE  Monbiot  demonstrates 
a total  misunderstanding  and 
misinterpretation  of  statistics.  He 
rightly  points  out  that  mastitis  has 
been  a significant  problem  in  the 
British  dairy  herd,  but  fails  to  ex- 
plain that  it  has  reduced  in  recent 
years  as  a response  to  successful 
preventive  medicine  programmes. 
Similarly,  lameness  has  been  ad- 
dressed. Tills  problem  can  be  virtu- 
ally eradicated  in  farms  through 
improvements  in  housing  and  man- 
agement. 

To  say  that  these  problems  have 
been  caused  by  the  pursuit  of 
higher  milk  production  is  untrue. 
Indeed,  most  cows  respond  to  the 
better  health  and  welfare  afforded 
to  them  by  preventive  medicine  pro- 
grammes by  producing  more  milk 
more  efficiently. 

Richard  Sibley  (Veterinary  surgeon), 
Tiverton,  Devon 


SOME  of  George  Monbiot's 
misleading  article  requires  an 
answer.  Somatic  cells  originate  from 
infections  of  the  cow’s  udder  as  a 
result  of  a group  of  bacterial 
pathogens  which  give  riBe  to  this 
form  of  mastitis.  Regular  inspection 
of  cows  in  a dairy  herd  are  made  by 
stockmen,  and,  at  the  time  of  each 
milking,  checks  are  made  for  the 
telltale  clots  indicative  of  clinical 
mastitis,  which  is  usually  identified 
well  before  milking.  Any  cow  suffer- 
ing from  this  infection  must  be 
milked  separately  and  the  milk 
discarded. 

Treatment  is  by  the  use  of  anti- 
biotics, and  strict  regulations  apply 
dictating  that  the  cow  may  not  be 
milked  for  human  use  until  three 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  last  anti- 
biotic treatment 

All  samples  of  milk  are  regularly 
tested  for  the  level  of  somatic  cells 
by  the  milk  processors.  'Hie  stan- 
dard for  somatic  cells  was  tightened 
by  a European  Union  directive  rela- 
tively recendy. 

(Dr)  Nigel  Wade, 

Dalrymple,  Scotland 


I WAS  SO  horrified  by  the  revela- 
/ tions  in  George  Monbiot’s  article 
that  l have  cancelled  my  milk  deliv- 
eries and  will  now  make  tea  and  por- 
ridge without  this  contaminated 
product  (it  also  contains  Lindane 
residue,  25  per  cent,  according  to 
Britain’s  agriculture  ministry). 

1 intend  to  disseminate  the  con- 
tents of  the  article  widely  among  my 
friends  and  include  it  in  the  book  I 
ant  writiug  about  behavioural  ef- 
fects from  chemical  additives  in 
food  and  drink. 

Duncan  Cross, 

Wolverhampton 
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Small  scruples 
make  big  profits 

INTERESTING  to  compare  the 
I materialist  West’s  scruples  about 
Beijing’s  repossession  of  historically 
Chinese  Hong  Kong  with  its 
decades  of  silence  over  die  occupa- 
tion of  historically  independent  but 
economically  insignificant  Tibet. 

As  your  editorial  (July  6)  rightly 
underlines,  the  future  of  6 million 
Hong  Kongers  is  for  more  important 
than  the  exact  hour  of  sunset  on  the 
British  Empire.  What  we  are  also  wit- 
nessing in  the  repossession  of  Hong 
Kong,  though,  is  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  old  capitalist/communist  di- 
chotomy, and  the  consolidation  of  a 
pan-materialist,  pan-co  rporativist 

consensus.  The  next  century’s 
geopolitical  struggle  will  be  global 
corporativism  vs  cultural  diversity 
and  autonomy;  as  this  becomes 
more  dearly  recognised,  might 
Tibet  become  more  newsworthy? 
Robert  Valerio, 

Oaxaca,  Mexico 


\ / INOTH  Ramachandra’9  descrip- 
V tion  duly  13)  of  Hong  Kong 
being,  for  much  of  its  history,  “a 
gigantic  sweat-shop  with  no  labour 
unions,  primitive  labour  laws  and  a 
censored  media”  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  an  accurate  description  of 
mainland  China  today.  To  whom 
should  Britain  apologise? 

John  Johnson, 

Heaton  Chapel.  Stockport 


HERE  in  Honiara,  Chinese  prod- 
ucts are  some  of  the  shoddiest, 
shortest-lived  rubbish  that  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  buy.  No  sur- 
prise when  you  consider  the  factory 
and  labour  conditions  under  which 
they  are  produced  for  the  nepotisti- 
eal  profit  of  the  Communist  Party 
leaders. 

Can  it  be  for  this  that  we  condone 
cultural  genocide,  torture  and  impris- 
onment in  Tibet  and  lack  of  human 
rights,  political  and  religious  freedom 
throughout  China?  Not  to  mention 
totally  unnecessary  displacement  of 
domestic  manufacturing  in  other 
countries  through  offshore  produc- 
tion in  Chinese  sweatshops.  We  don’t 
need  to  follow  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion and  myopic  capitalists  who  want 
to  trade  with  the  devil  in  China  be- 
cause of  the  huge  market  opimrluni- 
ties  there  or  lower  production  costa. 

If  Burma  deserves  a boycott,  as  it 
surely  does,  then  on  moral  and  polit- 
ical grounds  China  deserves  it  in 
spades. 

Christopher  Chevalier, 

Honiara,  Solomon  Islands 


Restrictions  of 
uncivil  servants 

SO,  SENIOR  civil  servants  are 
doing  their  best  to  obstruct  the 
mandate  given  to  Britain's  new  gov- 
ernment for  a Freedom  of  informa- 
tion Act  (Information  bill  "on  hold”, 
July  20)?  Hardly  surprising,  but  clear 
proof  — - if  still  needed  — of  the  need 
for  cultural  change  inside  the  Civil 
Service  which  only  a strong  and  ef- 
fective Act  will  bring.  Are  not  public 
servants  required  to  facilitate  govern- 
ment actions  made  on  our  behalf? 

The  present  culture  sustains  an 
attitude  of  evasion  and  "economy 
with  the  truth”  whenever  something 
goes  awry,  often  with  the  aim  of 
shielding  erring  civil  servants  from 
exposure  and  discipline.  Why 
should  they  not  be  held  responsible, 


just  like  other  professionals  with 
equivalent  positions  in  industry  and 
other  organisations  which  have  an 
impact  on  the  community? 

Accountability,  facilitated  by  an 
Act,  is  essential  for  ethically  proper 
and  efficient  management  of  public 
affairs  in  tills  age  of  democracy. 
There  can  be  no  compromise,  for 
the  mandarins  would  win  and  the 
result  would  be  a neutered  Act. 

How  right  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 
How  much  belter  their  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  serves  the  greater 
democracy  of  the  United  States. 

(Dr)  C T Blood, 

Woldingham,  Surrey 


Clinton's  hot  air 
on  emissions 

SO  PRESIDENT  Clinton  pledges 
to  mobilise  United  States  public 
opinion  behind  legally  binding 
global  targets  for  reducing  emis- 
sions (Clinton  evades  US  gas  pledge 
July  6).  He  will  succeed  in  that  as 
long  as  “global"  is  everywhere  ex- 
cept the  US.  He  knows  that  a tax  on 
fuel  will  be  his  biggest  vote  loser, 
and  therefore  we  can  expect  no  de- 
velopments in  that  area  unless  lie 
gets  help  from  outside. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
provide  such  help.  The  low  fuel 
taxes  in  the  US  are  more  titan  just 
an  environmental  threat,  but  they 
make  for  a very  unlevel  playing  field 
in  international  trade.  Fuci  taxation 
within  European  Union  countries  is 
generally  much  higher  limn  in  the 
US.  This  means  that  European 
goods  are  made  imcninpditivc  rela- 
tive to  US  goods. 

Since  the  US  lias  in  tin*  twist 
never  hesitated  to  slap  oil  hefty  tar- 
iffs against  imported  goods  when 
they  do  not  like  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  manufac- 
tured, they  have  set  a precedent 
that,  could  be  very  useful,  if  applied 
ngainsL  them,  in  solving  Mr  Clin- 
ton's problem.  If  he  will  not  collect  a 
fuel  tax,  lei  us  collect  it  instead. 
Robert  Bywater. 

Helsingborg,  Sweden 


No  smoke  could 
lead  to  fire 

rHE  scariest  article  I’ve  rend  in 
the  Guardian  Weekly  is  'To- 
bacco firms  agree  settlement”  (June 
29).  It's  the  portent  that  worries  me. 
No  nicotine  by  2009  means  some- 
thing will  have  taken  its  place.  I'm 
not  sure  what  this  thing  will  be  but  1 
suspect  it  will  not  be  a benign 
healthy  material,  such  as  Hersliey 
Bars,  that  a large  widespread  indus- 
try can  profit  from. 

It’s  no  good  pretending  that 
weeding  out  tobacco  and  blowing 
away  the  smoke  will  make  the  world 
a healthy  place.  I accept  that  smok- 
ing Is  bad  for  you,  but  having  once 
smoked  for  35  years  I can  also  say 
that  I enjoyed  it  If  my  world  had 
been  one  where  cigarettes  were  not 
available  but  a world,  as  now,  where 
there  i9  an  abundance  of  "worse” 
alternatives,  then  I’m  not  at  all  sure 
I would  be  here  writiug  this  letter. 

Short  of  gene  manipulation, 
human  weaknesses  and  diversity 
fortunately  will  persist  for  ever  de- 
spite efforts  to  eradicate  them  by 
well  meaning  zealots.  Cigarettes  are 
a curse;  lets  hope  We’re  not  making 
a big  mistake  by  ostracising  them 
together  with  those  poor  souls  weak 
enough  to  fall  under  their  allure. 
Michael  Hutchison, 

Melbourne,  Australia 


Briefly 


pREDERIC  Chambon 
/ dal  alliance  aims  u> 

ANC,  June  22)  ninkcs  the 
ing  statement  that  Roeif  Uml. 
set  about  “creating  South  Jfrfc 
first  noil-racial  political  ent&rt 
origins,  history,  constitute  * 1 
manifest  current  practice  o I & 1 
ANC  all  give  witness  to 
racial  character.  While 
Meyer,  Holomisa,  etc,  art 
to  start  another  non-radal  jog*' 
entity,  they  are  not  entittedtoh} 
claim  to  being  the  first. 

Francis  Johnston. 

Bulawayo,  Zimbabwe 

IF  I WERE  a resident  in  the II 
/ and  a British  national  to  bod.ll 
find  it  rather  odd  that  incm^ 
numbers  of  money  values  couch:-. 
ing  purely  local  activities  at  a 
pressed  in  “$”  rather  than  in  T.t 
one  recent  issue  I was  amurft 
read  of  a 32  cents  increase  a p 
rates  somewhere  in  EngkaLTh 
pound  sterling  is  apparently  bq  r4* 
edged  out  firmly  but  not  genii?. 

Though  not  nostalgic  for  £. 
good  old  £ s d,  florins  and  bi- 
crowns  I used  to  juggle  with  he, 
youth.  I take  it  that  in  the UKm 
can  be  both  a europhobe  soil 
dollarphile. 

B Cordova. 

Saint-Cloud.  France 


I WAS  not  aware,  until  1 read 
/ article,  "Priests  serve  no  ear1-? 
employer"  Only  -0),  that  Godlid 
bank  account. 

Sheila  Ross, 

Brooklyn.  New  York,  USA 


“7"7//i  United  Stales  has  itupf  - 
I its  choice  of  United  Kw-* 
secret  ary-general  and  its  choice  i-. 
new  members  of  Nato  against 
united  opposition  of  the  Eutfp 
countries  involved.  Now  the  Em? 
jienn  Union  lias  accepted  the  fa 
mat  ion  of  the  Boc  i ng/McDo^- 
Uouglus  juggernaut  as  a P Cr 
c/nnpli,  to  the  certain  disadranW 
of  Europe  and  so-called  ^*1 
competition.  Together  ww 
success  of  McDonald's  id 
libel  suit,  it  is  very  clenrM® 

US  drive  for  world  dominate  , 
very  much  on  track.  Wtan  *“■ 
Europe  wake  up? 

J A Smith, 

Le  Douhet,  France 

I A / HEN  the  British  Foreign 
VV  rotary,  Robin  Cook,  n*** 
"the  Europeans"  (July  20) 
ably  he  means  "the  , 

peans"  besides  the  British.  He 
just  say  "all  those  who  btJJJ, 
their  jackets”,  and  by  tWsj* 
be  understood  that  it  exchjPJ;; 
British,  who  believe  an  overWWJ.' 
beer  belly  is  a thing  of  beauty  (;■ 
shown  off  at  all  timeB.  • " 

Frank  Nowikotoski,  j- 

Buenos  Aim,  Argentina  j 
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Moi’s  foes  join 
together  in 
protest  rally 

Lucy  Hannan  in  Nairobi 

OPPOSITION  parties  in  Kenya 
managed  to  hold  a legal  and 
peaceful  rally  last  weekend  for  the 
first  time  since  reform  campaigners 
started  mass  action  In  June.  Reform 
advocates  refused  to  apply  for  a 
licence  for  the  rally  in  Mombasa, 
but  the  government  issued  a permit 
to  neutralise  the  stand-off. 

Small  groups  of  government  sup- 
porters carrying  clubs  were  chased 
from  the  meeting,  but  government 
security  forces  — responsible  for 
the  hlaody  dispersal  of  previous  ral- 
lies with  11  deaths  — were  notably 
absent. 

Opposition  leaders  stirred  up  the 
crowd  of  several  thousand  by  refer- 
ring to  President  Dnniel  arap  Moi  as 
“Mni-bulu”  — an  insulting  refer- 
ence to  the  deposed  former  Zairean 
president  Mobutu. 

They  demanded  constitutional  re- 
forms to  reduce  the  power  of  Mr 
Moi,  who  lias  been  in  office  for  19 
years. 

The  official  opposition  leader, 
Michael  Wanmlwn,  said  pressure  on 
the  government  should  increase 
"until  President  Moi  cracks". 

Opposition  leaders  put  on  a 
united  and  confident  front  in  Moni- 
bnsa  for  the  first  time  since  niulti- 
l*ariy  jralities  were  Introduced  in 
1991.  although  they  avoided  con- 
tentious issues  such  as  whether  to 
take  part  in  forthcoming  general 
elections.  A growing  camp  says  the 
polls  should  be  boycotted  or  dis- 
rupted. James  Orengo,  the  deputy 
leader  of  the  opposition,  who  has 
pushed  a rhetoric  of  battle  since 
riots  last  month,  said  the  reform 
movement  Bhould  give  President 
Moi  a deadline  of  30  days.  He 
added:  "l  will  be  in  the  front  row  if 
we  have  to  take  up  arms." 

President  Moi  has  regained 
ground  by  promising  dialogue  with 
reformists  and  looks  set  to  win  the 
election.  His  recent  promises  to 
review  contentious  laws  and  set  up  a 
commission  for  constitutional  reform 
have  increased  divisions  among  the 
opposition. 

Critics  see  President  Moi’s 
promises  as  a time-buying  exercise. 
Wachlra  Maina,  an  economic  ana- 
lyst, said  the  president's  priority  was 
"to  have  peaceful  elections  and  get 
back  into  power".  International  con- 
demnation of  the  brutal  dispersal  of 
unlicensed  reform  rallies  led  Britain 
and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  review  aid. 


Show  trial  of  broken  Pol  Pot 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce  In 
Bangkok  and  Ed  Vulllamy 
In  Washington 


WHITE-HAIRED,  sick  rnul 
barely  able  to  walk,  Pol 
Pol,  architect  of  Cambo- 
dia's holocaust,  shuffled  to  his  own 
trial  by  former  loyalists  of  his 
Khmer  Rouge  movement  a physi- 
cally and  spiritually  broken  man. 

The  first  images  of  Pol  Pot  to  bt 
seen  outside  Cambodia  for  more 
than  18  years  were  broadcast  on  US 
television  on  Monday. 

US  journalist  Nate  Thayer  be- 
came the  first  Westerner  to  see  Pol 
Pot  in  almost  two  decades  when 
Khmer  Rouge  contacts  led  him 
from  the  Thai  border  to  the  guerril- 
las’ last  major  base  of  Anlong  Veng 
in  northern  Cambodia. 

He  and  a cameraman  found  and 
filmed  the  leader  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  genocide,  now  a 
prisoner  of  his  former  followers  and 
in  the  process  of  being  purged  in 
what  Mr  Thayer  describes  as  ”a 
classic  1960s  Cultural  Revolution- 
style  show  trial". 

Pol  Pot  sat  silent  but  visibly  an- 
guished as  a succession  of  speakers 
denounced  him  before  a crowd  of 
around  500  villagers  in  what  looked 
Uke  a jungle  clearing.  The  tyrant 
had  a faraway  look  in  his  eyes,  ap- 
pearing only  vaguely  aware  of  the 
proceedings. 

"Crush,  crush,  crush  Pol  Pot  and 
his  clique,"  chanted  the  crowd. 

The  trial  proved  so  "traumatic" 
for  the  69-yearold,  who  sent  thou- 


sands to  hideuus  torlurc  and 
execution  in  liis  purges,  “that  1 
thought  he  might  die  during  the 
process,"  Mr  Thayer  reported. 

Pol  Pot  walked  on  to  the  stage 
with  the  help  of  a bamboo  cane. 
“You  could  sec  the  anguish  on  his 
face  as  he  was  denounced  by  his 
former  loyalists.  He  was  close  to 
tears,"  Mr  Thayer,  of  the  Hong 
Kong-based  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  said. 

Pol  Pol  stands  accused  before  the 
world  of  causing  the  deaths  of  2 mil- 
lion Cambodians  by  execution,  over- 
work, starvation  and  disease  in  u 
four-year  reign  of  terror.  But  even 
now  he  seems  in  no  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  interna- 
tional prosecutors. 

In  the  trial,  Khmer  Rouge  leaders 
denounced  Pol  Pot  and  three 
commanders  for  the  execution  of 
his  former  security  chief  Son  Sen  in 
June,  for  “destroying  national  recon- 
ciliation” and  for  stealing  party 
funds.  Pol  Pot's  commanders,  de- 
scribed as  “drunk  and  corrupt", 
were  also  charged  with  raping  the 
wives  of  colleagues. 

Witnesses  in  military  fatigues 
took  turns  to  burst  forth  passionate 
testimony  on  Pol  Pot’s  guilt  and 
thirst  for  torture  and  murder.  The 
crowd's  participation  was  limited  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  carefully  choreo- 
graphed indignation. 

The  official  presiding  over  the 
trial  announced  that  Pol  Pot  and  his 
henchmen  had  been  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  but,  according  to 
Mr  Thayer,  said  they  would  not  be 


Italy  hands  out  sentences  to  ex-Nazis 


Philip  Wtllan  In  Romo 

AN  ITALIAN  military  tribunal 
sentenced  two  former  Nazis  to 
Prison  sentences  last  week  for  their 
role  in  Italy's  worst  wartime  atrocity, 
coding  what  may  be  one  of  the  last 
j-ig  trials  for  crimes  against  human- 
fly  during  the  second  world  war. 

! Former  SS  captain  Erich  Prlebke, 
84,  was  given  15  years  for  his 
jtole  In  the  1944  Ardeatine  Cavea 
massacre,  in  which  336  Italians 
wrre  shot  dead.  Karl  Hass,  a former 
major,  also  84,  was  given  10 1 
in  5?  and  months' for  his  part  j 

i Trull!  ma!sacra-  'The  Judge  ordered  ! 
years  ofeach  sentence  to  be  com- ! 

, ,resultihfe  fo  Hass's  inimedi- : 

I release.  . ; 


“We  must  not  forget  that  a 15-year 
sentence,  reduced  to  five  years,  in 
the  case  of  an  84-yearold  man  has  a 
liigh  symbolic  significance,”  Ttillla 
Zevl,  a leader  of  Rome's  Jewish 
community,  said.  The  community 
lost  75  people  In  the  massacre. 

Rome'B  chief  rabbi,  Elio  Toaff, 
was " less  satisfied.  "I  am  disap- 
pointed that  there  Has  been  no  clear 
condemnation  of  the  Nazi  ideology 
that  these  people  represented  and 
that  Is  on  the  rise  again  in  too  many 
■ parts  of  Europe.”  he  said. 

priebke  and  Haas  admitted  tak- 
ing part  in  the  massacre,  ordered  by 
Adolf  HUler  as  a reprisal  for  an  Ital- 
ian partisan  bomb  attack  that  killed 
33  South  Tyrolean  soldiers  as  they 
marched  through  central  Rome. 


For  Priebke,  who  was  extradited  ’ 
from  Argentina  in  1994,  the  trial  was 
a rerun  of  an  earlier  hearing  which 
ended  in  his  acquittal  and  in  tuihblL 
On  that  occasion,  a year  ago,  the 
military  court  ruled  that  there  were 
mitigating  circumstances  and  that 
that  the  crime  was  covered  by  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

Hundreds  of  people  laid  siege  to 
the  courtroom  until  Giovanni  Maris 
Flick,1  the  justice  minister,  an- 
nounced that  Priebke  was  being 
rearrested  pending  an  extradition 
request  from  Germany. 1 

For  Hass,  who  collaborated  with  : 
the'  CIA  and  Italy’s  secret  sendee  | 
aftqr  the  second  world  war,  the  trial 
wak  an  unpleasant  surprise. 

After  he  was  called  as  a witness  at 
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The  Week 

THE  US  airforce  chief  of 
staff,  General  Ronald 
Fogelmnn,  has  submitted  his 
resignation  amid  differences 
over  responsibility  for  security 
lapses  that  led  to  the  deaths  of 
19  US  airmen  in  a bombing  in 
Saudi  Arabia  last  year. 


A HONG  KONG  appeals  court 
crushed  a clicUengc  to  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  in 
place  since  China  resumed  sov- 
ereignty nnd  dismissed  a claim 
that  pre-handover  laws  hod 
ceased  to  be  valid.  It  said  it  hnd 
no  power  to  rule  on  the  legality 
of  die  provisional  legislature  In- 
stalled by  Chinn  on  July  3 • 


REXIIEP  Mcdjnnl  wus  elected 
president  of  Albnnin  after 
Sail  Hcrisha  finally  resigned 
following  his  party's  defeat  in  I he 
June  elections. 


Nearly  ioo,oao  us  troops 

may  have  been  exposed  to 
low  levels  of  nerve  gas  ns  n re- 
sult of  die  demolition  of  an  Iraqi 
ammunition  depot  after  die  Gulf 
war,  according  to  (lie  Pentagon 
and  die  CIA. 


FRANCE  is  planning  In  reduce 
ils  military  presence  in 
Africa  by  almost  half  In  an  his- 
toric foreign  policy  shift  (hut  ex- 
perts point  to  us  proof  of  Paris's 
dwindling  influence  die  re. 

Le  Moncie.  pj.jii  1 i 


Rebellious  soldiers  seized 

the  commander  of  the 
Papua  New  Guinea  defence 
force  at  his  Port  Moresby  home 
and  demanded  amnesty  for  their 
role  in  a mutiny  in  March. 


NINE  people  were  killed 
when  a plane  flown  by  a 
Jordanian  air  force  pilot  crashed 
at  the  Os  tend  airs  how  in 
Belgium  during  a low-level 
solo  display. 

PAK  DongTchoun,  head  of 
North  Korea's  diplomatic 
mission  to  France,  said  his 
country  needed  up  to  2.4  mil- 
lion tonnes  In  food  aid  to  prevent 
its  people  from  starving. 

THREE  people  were  shot 
dead  by  soldiers  in  Kinshasa 
during  a protest  by  nearly  1,000 
Opponents  of  the  ban  by  Preai- , 
dent  Laurent  Kabila  on  political 
activity,  witnesses  said. 

1 ■ 1 -- 

Republicans  tn  congress 

and  White  House  officials 
announced  tentative  agreement 
on  a plan  to  balance  the  US  bud- 
get by  2002  while  slashing  taxes 
for  millions  of  families,  students 
and  Investors. 


DORA  MAAR,  a painter  and 
photographer  who  was 

Pabld  Picasso's  ihistrosa,  has 
diedi'agedBO. 


handed  over  to  an  international 
court. 

Although  the  trial  was  an  elabo- 
rate piece  of  political  theatre.  Cam- 
bodia exports  are  convinced  it  spells 
the  end  of  almost  40  years  of  !*nl 
Pot’s  Khmer  Rouge  leadership. 

It  is  not  yet.  however,  the  end  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  as  a highly 
volatile  player  in  Cambodia's  puwer 
struggles.  The  rupture  came  in  the 
course  of  talks  with  royalist  lenders 
in  Phnum  Penh  on  the  terms  of  n 
deal  under  which  the  Khmer  Rouge 
would  give  up  armed  rebellion, 
recognise  die  constitution  and  enter 
politics  in  a broad  front  under  the 
co-prime  minister.  Prince  Norodom 
Ranariddh. 

In  June  it  seemed  Pol  Pot  would 
be  allowed  to  escape  Cambodia  and 
go  into  exile.  However,  for  reasons 
that  are  not  clear  but  may  reflect 
resistance  outside  Cambodia,  the 
arrangement  collapsed.  After  he 
ordered  the  execution  of  Son  Sen  — 
apparently  for  pursuing  contacts 
with  the  second  prime  minister, 
Hun  Sen  — Pol  Pot  fled  and  was  re- 
portedly brought  back,  sick  and.  a 
prisoner. 

Hun  Sen  dismissed  the  trial  as  “a 
political  game  of  the  Khmer  Rouge". 
Pol  Pot,  he  said,  "is  still  the  leader  of 
fhe  Khmer  Rouge  forces”.  As  Cam- 
bodia’s now  unrivalled  political 
strongman,  he  has  an  Interest  In 
holding  this  line,  analysts  note. 

Hun  Sen  used  the  royalist  negoti- 
ations with  the  Khmer  Rouge  as  a 
justification  for  his  overthrow  of 
Prince  Ranariddh  last  month. 


Priebke's  trial  in  June  1996,  he  fell 
and  broke  a hip  while  trying  to  flee 
from  his  hotel  room  via'the  balcony. . 
From  his  hospital  bed  a week  later ; 
he  admitted  shooting  two  people  in i 
the  massacre  but  insisted,  like 
Priebke,  that  he  had  been  obeying 
orders.  ... 

The  prosecutor,  Antonina  In- i 
foUsano,  who  also  represented'  the 
state  In  the  first  trial.  sought  a life 
sentence  for  Priebke  and  24  years 
imprisonment  for  Hass,  but  he  de- 
scribed die  sentences  a$  “Jiist  In  all 
respects”. 

‘ Priebke’s  lawyers  argued  that  he 
should  hot  have  beeh . on  trial  be- 
cause he  had  already  been  acquitted 
Of  the  crime.  “A  shot  In'  the  back  of 
the  head  18  not  cruel,”  Glosue  Naso 
told’  the  court,  adding  that'  the 
sentence  was  “an  Italian  solution,  a 
solution  of  compromise1'.’ 


jjjjj|  ' 


OHAMMED  Mah'dl  Al- 
Jawahri,  a renowned  Iraqi 
poet,  died  In  Damascus,  aged  97  , 


» 
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Rwanda  governor  ‘led  genocide’ 


Chrla  McGreal  In  Kigali 

RWANDA'S  parliament  is  de- 
manding that  the  govern- 
ment arrest  a prominent 
Hutu  politician  who  was  appointed 
as  a regional  governor  despite  his 
inclusion  on  the  administration's 
own  list  of  suspects  wanted  for  the 
1994  genocide  of  Tutsis. 

Boniface  Rucagu  is  120th  on  the 
liat  of  about  2,000  people  who  could 
face  the  death  penalty  for  organis- 
ing the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  victims.  President 
Pasteur  Bizknungu  says  Mr 
Rucagu’s  inclusion  is  a mistake. 

Survivors  of  the  genocide  are 
furious.  They  say  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  Mr  Rucagu  not  only  took 
part  in  but  helped  plan  the  mass 
murder,  and  that  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Ruhengeri  province  two 


months  ago  to  quell  unrest  among 
Hutus. 

Deus  Kagircmeza,  one  of  a num- 
ber of  genocide  survivors  who  are 
now  MPs,  submitted  a bill  demand- 
ing Mr  Rucagu’s  removal  from  of- 
fice and  arrest.  “His  appointment 
was  a blunder,"  he  said.  The  sur- 
vivors are  angry  because  it  is  under- 
rating the  genocide.  The  position  of 
the  president  is  that  someone  is  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty.  But  that 
isn’t  good  enough.” 

Before  the  genocide,  Mr  Rucagu 
was  an  MP  in  the  extremist  ruling 
party,  the  MRND,  which  laid  the 
ground  for  the  killing.  He  claims  to 
have  opposed  the  slaughter. 

There  is  no  evidence  I did  any- 
thing. I was  trying  to  tell  people  not 
to  kill.  I was  opposed  to  killing.  I put 
my  own  life  in  danger  to  try  and 
stop  it,"  he  said. 


Mr  Rucagu's  case  is  undermined 
by  liis  virulently  anti-Tutsi  writings 
in  the  Hutu  extremist  newspaper 
ICangura,  wliich  predicted  the  geno- 
cide. He  was  a founding  share- 
holder of  Radio  Mille  Collines, 
which  broadcast  some  of  the  moBt 
inflammatory  exhortations  to  kill. 

Hie  interior  minister,  Sheikh 
Karim  Hare  rim  ana,  told  MPs: 
There  is  no  concrete  evidence 
Rucagu  committed  genocide.  We 
believe  he  was  included  on  the  list 
by  mistake.  But  if  evidence  against 
Rucagu  were  to  be  provided  he  will 
be  dealt  with  like  other  killers.11 

Among  those  prepared  to  testify 
against  Mr  Rucagu  is  a former  gov- 
ernor of  Gitarama  province  who 
says  he  saw  him  kill  six  people.  An 
MP  is  prepared  to  swear  he  saw  him 
give  a speech  in  Gitarama  urging 
people  to  murder  Tutsis. 


Mr  Rucagu  has  been  arrested, 
questioned  and  freed  tliree  times  in 
the  past  two  years. 

His  final  release  came  after  his 
wife  produced  letters  apparently 
written  to  the  president  of  the  for- 
mer regime  pleading  for  an  end  to 
the  genocide.  Mr  Kagiraneza  main- 
tains the  letters  are  fake. 

• A Belgian  accused  of  making 
broadcasts  inciting  violence  against 
Tutsis  has  been  arrested  in  Kenya 
in  connection  with  the  genocide  in 
Rwanda. 

Georges  Ruggiu,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  state-owned  radio 
station  Radio  Mille  Collines,  is  al- 
leged to  have  made  many  broad- 
casts in  French  inciting  violence 
and  hatred  against  Tutsis,  moderate 
Hutus  and  Belgian  nationals,  the 
United  Nations  tribunal  for  Rwanda 
said  last  week. 


Vatican  ‘linked  to  Nazi  gold’ 


Ed  Vulllamy  In  Washington 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  an- 
nounced last  week  that  the 
United  States  treasury  depart- 
ment has  launched  an  Investiga- 
tion into  claims  that  the  Vatican 
received  money  looted  from 
Jewish  and  other  victims  of  the 
Nazis  during  the  second  world 
war. 

The  Vatican  vehemently  denied 
the  claims, 

“The  trensury  department  has 
assured  me  that  they  hnve  histo- 
rians combing  the  records  and 
wc  will  reveal  whatever  infor- 
mation we  have  and  let  the  facts 
take  us  where  they  lead  us,”  Mr 
Clinton  said. 

The  White  House  statement 
followed  the  disclosure  of  a US 
intelligence  report  from  1046, 
which  records  that  the  British 
authorities  impounded  and  kept 
gold  coins  worth  1 50  million 
Swiss  francs  looted  from  mur- 
dered Jews  and  Serbs  by  the 
pro-Nazi  regime  that  ruled 
Croatia  from  1041  to  1045. 

The  Bum  was  part  of  350  mil- 
lion francs  worth  of  gold  looted 
by  the  Croats.  The  rest,  the  re- 


port says,  was  $ven  for  safe- 
keeping to  the  Vatican,  which 
may  have  set  up  a “smoke- 
screen”, pretending  to  forward 
the  gold  to  Spain  and  Argentina 
while  really  keeping  it 

The  Vatican  denied  that  it  had 
been  a “pipeline”  for  storing  and 
smuggling  Nazi  gold. 

The  consignment  intercepted 
by  the  British  was  seized  on  the 
Austro-Swiss  border,  apparently 
in  autumn  1946.  There  is  no  in- 
dication of  where  the  treasure 
went  after  it  was  impounded  by 
tiie  British  authorities  patrolling 
the  border. 

The  gold  was  looted  by  the 
Ustasha  government  of  Ante 
Pavelic,  a fascist  ruler  loyal  to 
Adolf  Hitler.  The  Ustasha  set  up 
a concentration  camp  at 
Jasenovac  for  Jews,  Serbs, 
Gypsies  and  dissident  Croats. 

• In  an  attempt  to  help  relatives 
of  Nazi  victims  lay  claim  to  their 
assets,  the  Swiss  banks  last 
week  published  a list  of  2,000 
dormant  accounts  in  news- 
papers around  the  world. 

Comment,  page  12 
Washington  Post,  page  10 


Versace  killer  commits  suicide 


Ed  Vulllamy  In  Washington 
and  John  Hooper  In  Rome 

KT"HE  reign  of  terror  that  was 

1 brought  upon,  us  by  Andrew 
Cunanan  is  over,"  announced  the 
Miami  Beach  police  chief,  Richard 
Barreto,  last  week,  closing  one  of 
the  the  biggest  manhunts  in  the 
United  States. 

Police  marksmen  had  stormed  a 
houseboat  and  found  the  body  of 
Gianni  Versace's  murderer.  Cunan- 
an liad  shot  himself  in  the  head, 
police  said. 

One  FBI  officer  described  Mr 
Barreto's  statement  as  “the  highest- 
ranking  sigh  of  relief  I've  heard  for  a 
while". 

The  corpse  of  the  US’s  most 
wanted  man  was  found  by  Swat 
agents  through  a dense  haze  of  tear 
gas  and  concussion-grennde  fumes. 
The  discovery  of  the  body  followed 
a five-hour  9iege  after  a shot  was 
fired  from  within  the  houseboat  at  a 
caretaker  who  went  to  investigate 
after  spotting  a stranger. 

No  shots  were  fired  by  police, 
only  a salvo  of  concussion  grenades 


and  tear  gas  to  make  way  for  agents 
to  burst  into  the  houseboat  Police 
said  It  had  taken  some  time  to  find 
the  body  because  of  fumes  inside 
the  boat 

A pistol  found  beside  Cunanan's 
lifeless  hand  was  later  confirmed  as 
the  .40  calibre  handgun  that  killed 
Versace  and  two  of  Cunanan's  other 
victims.  Police  said  there  was  no 
suicide  note. 

The  gunshot  to  the  head  made 
identification  difficult,  police 
sources  said,  but  confirmation  came 
after  a thumbprint  was  matched 
with  police  files. 

The  manhunt  ended  just  5km 
from  where  it  had  begun  on  the 
steps  of  the  murdered  designer's 
palazzo. 

Mr  Barreto  said  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  his  quarry  had  moved 
only  a short  distance  from  the  crime 
scene.  "He  made  it  40  blocks  from 
the  original  scene.  There  was  ter- 
rific pressure  on  him  from  law  en- 
forcement, media  exposure  and 
public  vigilance.  I , think  he  was  a 
desperate  person;  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  move  about." 


An  Orthodox  Church  prieBt  in  Sevastopol,  Ukraine,  baptises  a new 
believer  in  the  Black  Sea  photograph:  sergei  svetutsky 
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Drugs  tarnish 
Mexican 
army’s  image 

Phil  Qunaon  In  Mexico 

ANEW  drugs  scairidiBftV^-. ,, 
senior  officers  in  theMe® 
army  has  added  to  suspicions  ^ 
the  country’s  controversial  po!^ 
using  the  armed  forces  to 
drugs  war. 

The  news  magazine  Procwk 
week  published  confidential 
ments  revealing  allied  £* 
between  at  least  six  former  t* 
ranking  officers  and  drug*  cartel 
The  defence  ministry  sad  i 
communique  that  two  officenb 
been  charged  with  copying  mi 
computer  disk  the  secret  At 
ments  the  magazine  hid  iqn 
duced.  The  ministry  added  dm  r 
did  not  “pre-judge  [die  l vencq'i 
the  information  passed  to  Procrc 
The  documents  are  beliewdul- 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  Unite,- 
in  February  after  the  country's d 
drugs  tsar,  General  Jesus  tow 
Rebollo.  was  arrested  and  chap 
with  taking  million-dollar  W 
from  the  since- -deceased  header 
Juftrez  cartel,  Amato 
Puentes. 

The  documents  include 
lion  dating  back  in  1991.  v.’ 
w»s  apparently  revealed  ti ' 
large  number  uf  military  pcr?.o 
in  (iiiadalrynni  — the 
nHiimniiilcil  by  lien  (iuiirtK- 
woiv  involved  with  the drnfrO:'- 
There  are  nlsn  inlriguiog  t' 
cnivs  in  an  offer  L- 

by  LHi  rillo  to  the  gnrenuk"-- 
which  lie  pmpuM'd  b«-li:iring L-r 
businessman,  nut  a criininaf 
change  for  being  allowed  to  -; 
half  his  properties  find  stay  c _ 
drugs  business. 

At  least  five  colonels  asd  i - 
ceiilly  retired  general  are  w**' 
in  the  lYueeso  report.  Bui  li? 
fence  ministry  says  in  the 
niqufr.  “None  of  those  referred tj 
presently  carrying  out  anj£ 
mand  duties  in  the  Mexican  wk 
However,  it  adds:  'This  ® 
alone,  34  military  or 
sonnet  hnve  been  turned  owfi*- 
itary  or  civilian  judicial  audiofr 
on  suspicion  of  involvement- 
collaboration  with,  drug-traffi"~ 
The  armed  forces  have 
creasingly  drafted  into 
fight  after  a high  incidence 
related  corruption  was  few™8. 
Mexican  police.  Since  l®, 
branch  of  the  attorney-g®10" 
office  devoted  to  the  drug*** 
been  reorganised  four  tknea 


Milosevic  vows  to  play  fair  at  polls 


GUARDIAN  weekly 
August  3 1997 


Australian 
report  causes 
row  in  Pacific 


Jonathan  Steele 


ASKING  in  his  new  role  as 
Yugoslav  president,  Slobodan 
Milosevic  last  week  promised  oppo- 
sition politicians  that  he  would  guar- 
antee free  and  fair  conditions  for  the 
September  elections  in  Serbia. 

Despite  last  winter's  street 
protests,  which  forced  Mr  Milosevic 
to  concede  his  party's  defeat  in 
local  polls,  the  Serbian  strongman 
has  made  a remarkable  comeback 
and  remains  a key  power-broker  in 
the  Balkans. 

The  Zajedno  fTogether)  coali- 
tion, which  led  the  protests,  has  yet 
to  make  a decisive  mark  ip  Belgrade 
and  the  other  cities  it  won.  Opposi- 
tion parties  are  still  considering 
whether  to  boycott  the  poll.  Mr 


Milosevic  sidestepped  a constitu- 
tional bar  on  running  for  a third 
term  as  Serbian  president  by  be- 
coming Yugoslav  federal  president. 

The  federation  is  largely  a fiction 
now  that  the  tiny  republic  of  Monte- 
negro is  the  only  component  apart 
from  Serbia.  The  four  other  con- 
stituent republics  split  off  in  1991. 

. Mr  Milosevic  has  ensured  that 
.the.  ineffectual  former  Yugoslav 
head  of  state,  Zoran  Ulic,  was  en- 
dorsed as  the  Socialist  party's  candi- 
date for  the  Serbian  presidency, 
allowing  their  political  relationship 
to  remain  the  same  although  their 
titles  have  been  switched. 

, The  elections  will  be  for  a new 
Serbian  parliament,  and  for  the 
presidency.  Vuk  Draskovic  of  the 
pro-monarchist  Serbian  Renewal 


party  said  after  meeting 
Bevic  that  he  had  taken  a TjrJ 
stand"  on  the  opposition'* 


A* 


free  elections. 

The  opposition  wants 
control  over  the  Proces*\!Jl: 
tional  observers,  equal 
state-run  media,  and  the  reof 
of  scores  of  local  radio 
which  have  been  closed 

Despite  the  assurance,  J* 
rial  Tanjug  news  agency  TV 
ported  tiie  closure  of  tlu*  ! 
radio  and  television  statiof&T,  ■■ , 
• Serbian  authorities  fa'  x 
charged  21  ethnic  Albanj^ 
belonging1  to  a "hostile 
sociation",.Taryug  report#^ 

18  of  the  accused  were  -in®  p i 
and  three  at  large.  No  trial  ®*  j-.i 
been  set. 


J 
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Christopher  Zlnn  In  Sydney 

FURY  over  a leaked  Australian 
government  briefing  paper 
which  painted  a damning  picture  of 
other  South  Pacific  countries  and 
their  leaders  shows  no  sign  of  abat- 
ing. The  document  labelled  some 
regional  politicians  corrupt,  incom- 
petent and  belligerent  drunkards. 

Two  senior  New  Zealand  minis- 
ters have  lashed  the  Canberra  bu- 
reaucrats who  drafted  the  scathing 
internal  report  for  "Australian  eyes 
only",  marking  them  as  “dingbat 
galahs”  ami  “a  pack  of  mongrels”. 

Australia's  prime  minister,  John 
I inward,  currently  in  hospital  with 
imcumnniu,  has  been  warned  to  ex- 
pect anger  at  the  meeting  of  (lie  16- 
lLilion  South  Pacific  Forum  in 
September. 

The  Fijian  prime  minister, 
Silivcni  Uiibuka,  said  the  paper  was 
a “show  of  disrespect",  adding  that 
it  would  almost  certainly  be  aired  at 
the  gathering. 

Itoutur  carried  parts  of  the  top- 
secret  Uti-pngc  briefing  paper  Inst 
month.  It  had  been  picked  up  by 
cluiirv  by  one  of  its  journalists  at  an 
ivoimmic  conference  in  Quecns- 
Innd. 

Tile  paper,  prepared  for  Aus- 
tralia’s treasurer,  Peter  Costello, 
called  many  Pacific  politicians  cor- 
rupt, mainly  from  taking  bribes  for 
logging.  Others  were  said  to  be 
Temperamentally  volatile"  and 
“boastful  and  vain". 

Sir  Geoffrey  Henry,  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  Cook  Islands  and  host  of 
the  next  forum  summit,  was  called  a 
heavy  drinker  who  had  brought  his 
country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Sir  Geoffrey  said  he  was  “surprised, 
bewildered  and  upset". 

The  formerly  phosphate-rich  Is- 
land of  Nauru  and  the  Solomon 
Islands  were  also  described  as 
being  close  to  collapse.  Nauru's 
president,  Kinza  Clodumar,  called 
the  document  "most  insulting  and 
patronising". 

Australia  has  sent  envoys  to  reas- 
sure its  neighbours  that  tiie  com- 
ments came  from  junior  officials, 
not  the  government 
Mr  Costello  has  admitted  the  re- 
port was  “very  deeply  insisting”  but 
refused  to  apologise  formally  for  it 
The  Australian  foreign  minister, 
Alexander  Downer,  said  the  contro- 
versy would  pass  without  lasting 
damage.  But  Australia’s  high  com- 
mwsioner  to  New  Zealand,  Geoffrey 
Miuer,  stud  the  ramifications  of  tiie 
teak  were  potentially  serious. 

I do  not  think  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  people  will  easily  forget, 
and  we  will  have  to  put  up  with  tfre 
consequences  of  it  for  quite  some 
fnie,”  he  said. 

The  briefing  said  New  Zealand's 
deputy  |,rime  minister,  Winstpn 
■were,  had  a reputation  for  Tazi- 
inattention,  to  detail  and. 
St,c ..  behaviour".  But  .New, 
«mand  s prime  minister,  Jim  Bol- 
ger,  9 aid  last  \yeek:  “New  Zealand, 
5E  Austrafia  have  a relationship 

his.far  100  strong  . . , tobp.dam-r 
because  some  officials  ymfte 
some  nonsense."  . _ t [,  . 

rn  the  political  fallout. will 

mist!*01^ ^ Australian  attempts  to, 
^°^mic,  reform,  agendas  in 

for  ^ie  government 
make^  cb°l°uranM  .,sMs  said:  .'lift, 

picioiiofrUtu  Pacific  .countries PH*! 

ofwhqt  Australia  gets  up  tq/' 
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US  failed  radioactive  alert 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Loe  Angeles 


A CHEMICAL  explosion  at 
Hanford  Nuclear  Reserva- 
tion in  California,  the  west- 
ern hemisphere's  most  polluted 
radioactive  site,  released  plutonium 
and  other  toxins  while  emergency 
responses  descended  into  chaos,  a 
United  States  government  report 
has  disclosed. 

Amid  virtual  media  silence,  the 
explosion  took  place  on  May  14  in  a 
400-gallon  storage  tank  at  the 
plutonium-processing  facility,  where 
chemicals  had  been  improperly 
placed.  The  explosion  blasted  open 
tiie  roof,  releasing  a toxic  plume 


through  the  chimney  that  spilled 
plutonium-contaminated  water  out- 
side the  plant. 

As  emergency  services  broke 
down,  workers  were  twice  farced  to 
walk  through  the  toxic  cloud  and 
were  later  denied  hospital  treat- 
ment. Contused  plant  managers  did 
not  declare  an  alert  for  two  hours, 
the  plume  was  not  tracked  and 
some  emergency  sendees  outside 
the  plant  were  never  notified. 

Hanford,  by  the  Columbia  river  in 
the  Pacific  northwest,  produced  the 
plutonium  for  tile  bomb  dropped  on 
Nagasaki  In  the  second  world  war, 
and  for  many  later  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  Its  11  nuclear  reactors  now 
stand  idle  along  the  riverbnuk  inside 


tiie  fenced-off  362,000-acrc  site  that 
has  become  a nightmare  of  leaking 
radioactivity. 

People  who  live  in  the  area  have  a 
disproportionately  high  rate  of 
hyperthyroid  conditions  and  can- 
cers, but  legal  action  to  decide  on 
compensation  has  yet  to  be  con- 
cluded. The  May  incident  will 
increase  anxiety  about  Hanford's 
radioactive  "time  bomb"  of  pollution 
and  dangerous  conditions. 

The  report  was  by  the  depart- 
ment of  energy,  assisted  by  the 
Fluor  Daniel  Hanford  company  that 
nmnnges  the  site.  It  is  extraordinar- 
ily frank  in  Admitting  errors. 

“The  findings  are  downright  ugly 
and  we  failed  in  some  key  areas  of 


responsibility,’'  Lloyd  Piper,  the  act- 
ing manager  at  Hanford,  said. 

Fluor  was  criticised  for  failing  to 
conduct  four-weekly  inspections  of 
the  tank  for  six  months  before  the 
blast.  A company  official  said  stan- 
dards would  improve,  but  a 
spokesman  for  a group  representing 
workers  who  exposed  inadequacies 
said:  Tin  not  sure  they're  going  to 
be  any  more  prepared  next  year." 

• Recently  declassified  documents 
from  the  1960s  reveal  that  Washing- 
ton, alarmed  by  Mao  Zedong's  drive 
to  build  a nuclear  bomb,  considered 
sending  commandos  and  even  heavy 
bombers  to  obliterate  Beijing's 
atomic  ambitions.  An  internal  debate 
under  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  reviewed  n wide  range 
of  pre-emptive  military  strikes  but  in 
19(54  a decision  was  made  against 
taking  ’‘unprovoked"  action. 
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" All  the  convenience  of  an  onshore  account , 
all  the  benefits  of  saving  offshore 
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It  you're  looking  for  a savings  account  that  gives  you  offshore 
confidentiality  and  some  of  the  most  attractive  rates  currently  available, 
then  Alliance  & Leicester  International's  Premier  Plus  Account  is  ideal 
for  you. 

Tiered  rates  ol  interest  mean  the  more  you  save,  the  more  you  earn, 
but  you  can  easily  access  your  money  with  90  days'  notice. 


..AND  A HIGH  LEVEL  OF  SERVICE 

Running  your  account  is  easy.  You  can  contact  us  24  hours  a day,  by 
phone,  lax  or  post,  to  request  withdrawals  or  information  about  your 
account.  And  of  course,  your  account  will  be  handled  in  the  strictest 
confidence  by  our  team  of  offshore  staff. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  new  international  investment  account,  just 
fill  out  the  coupon,  or  phone  us  now  on  (01624)  663566. 
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Liberia’s  hollow  democracy 


COMMENT 

Claudia  McElroy 


AFRICA’S  oldest  republic  had 
free  and  fair  elections  for  the 
first  time  in  its  150-year  his- 
tory last  month.  Paradoxically,  but 
not  surprisingly.  Charles  Taylor,  the 
man  who  eight  years  ago  plunged 
Liberia  into  the  bloodiest  and  most 
destructive  civil  war  in  West  Africa 
since  Biafra’s  attempt  to  secede 
from  Nigeria,  won  a landslide  vic- 
tory in  the  presidential  contest 
Mr  Taylor,  the  self-styled  freedom 
fighter-cum-megalomaniac  warlord, 
finally  gained  the  legitimacy  he 
craved  through  the  ballot  box.  He 


UN  accuses 
Unita  rebels 
of  stoking  war 

Mark  TVan  In  New  York 

THE  United  Nations  Inst  week 
strongly  condemned  Unita, 
the  former  rebel  movement  in 
Angola,  for  failing  to  live  up  to  Its 
pence  settlement,  us  fear  mounts 
that  the  country  will  return  to 
chit  war. 

In  n statement  more  pointedly 
critical  of  Unita  thnn  any  before, 
the  Security  Council  expressed 
deep  concern  at  the  group's  ef- 
forts to  revive  Its  fighting  force. 

Under  the  settlement,  moni- 
tored by  the  UN,  the  former 
rebel  army  led  by  Jonas  Savimbi 
was  required  over  the  past  two 
years  to  lay  down  its  arms  and 
integrate  its  troops  into  the 
Angolan  national  array. 

Some  Integration  has  occurred, 
hut  at  a much  slower  pace  than 
envisaged,  and  diplomats  believe 
Unita  is  backtracking  by  regroup- 
ing Its  demobilised  troops  in 
rebel-controlled  areas. 

“There  Is  a worry  that  Angola 
is  about  to  go  the  same  way  as 
Cambodia,'1  a diplomat  said  last 
week  after  the  council  was 
briefed  on  the  situation  In 
Angola  by  Bernard  Miyet,  the 
under-secretary  general  for 
peacekeeping.  The  $3  billion 
UN  effort  in  Cambodia  1b 
thought  to  be  seriously  jeopar- 
dised by  Hun  Sen's  coup, 

Angola  has  one  of  the  UN’s 
biggest  peacekeeping  efforts.  It 
has  been  active  in  the  country 
since  the  1992  elections,  but 
particularly  since  the  1994 
Lusaka  peace  accords,  which 
eventually  led  to  last  April's 
swearing-in  of  a national  unity 
tfovernment 

About  5,000  UN  troops  ore  in 
Angola  In  an  operation  that  cost 
7.  idlHon  a day  until  a recent 

troop  reduction. 

The  process  has  been  like 
. drawing  blood  out  of  a stone,” 
®aid  a senior  diplomat  '‘It's  been 
! « Power  play  with  a lot  at  stake, 
and  Savimbi  Is  n great  player.  He 
has  always  dragged  his  feet  and 

t l^1  respond  if  there  is  mus- 

\ C,P  hohmd  our  words." 

IcL  j *$Niha»  tried  to  keep  Mr 
line  byip, posing 
i (including  bfms  on 

; nici  and  ajms,  flnd  itrrai8ed  the 

1 faS? C*-of  Unite's 

trTt  « kaflkgccqunts,  and  a 

i^Kgr,Un,d,-cpn- 

U-Z  qreQBn-d  • 


has  subsequently  been  embraced  not 
only  by  the  majority  of  Liberians  but 
also  by  his  erstwhile  foes,  Nigeria 
and  the  United  States,  whose  push 
for  early  elections  was  seen  by  many 
observers  as  potentially  dangerous. 

Predictably,  Mr  Taylor’s  rivals  are 
crying  foul.  Mr  Taylor  did  not,  how- 
ever, need  to  rig  the  elections.  A 
powerful  demagogue  and  propagan- 
dist, with  enough  ill-gotten  wealth  to 
shower  voters  with  foot!  and  cash, 
Mr  Taylor  is  held  in  (ear  ami  awe  by 
a largely  illiterate  population.  He 
holds  the  key  to  Liberia's  destruction 
and,  Ironically,  to  its  reconstruction. 

After  nearly  eight  years  of  war, 
mo9t  Liberians  are  more  interested 
in  stability  than  In  democracy.  No 


other  former  factional  leaders  or 
civilian  presidential  aspirants  were 
seen  as  offering  a viable  alternative 
to  Mr  Taylor.  Candidates'  promises 
of  pence  and  prosperity  only  thinly 
veiled  the  combination  of  greed, 
arrogance  and  crass  hypocrisy  that 
has  accelerated  Liberia's  socio- 
economic decline  in  the  past  two 
decades.  For  many,  Mr  Taylor  was  a 
pragmatic  choice  — a choice  based 
not  on  the  lesser  of  evils  but  on  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  if  he 
lost  the  elections  he  would  make 
Liberia  ungovernable. 

In  spite  of  his  victory,  hopes  of 
Lasting  peace  in  Liberia  seem  a pipe 
dream.  Factional  and  ethnic  ten- 
sions continue  across  the  country; 


the  losers  in  the  election  are  un- 
likely to  accept  Mr  Taylor  ns  presi- 
dent; Mr  Taylor  has  a tendency  to 
brutality  and  despotism;  and  only 
about  half  of  the  estimated  60,000 
fighters  in  the  country’s  civil  war 
have  been  disarmed  by  Ecomog,  the 
West  African  peacekeeping  force. 

So  why  did  the  international  com- 
munity — particularly  the  United 
States  aiul  Nigeria  — insist  thul 
elections  were  the  panacea  for 
Liberia's  ills?  Each  has  nn  interest  in 
being  seen  as  a champion  of  demo- 
cracy in  Liberin.  Nigeria,  which  has 
led  Ecomog  in  Liberia  since  1990, 
wants  stability  among  Us  neigh- 
bours, nnd  its  head  of  stale,  General 
Sani  Abac  ha,  wants  international 
kudos  in  the  run-up  to  next  years 
presidential  elections.  Some  scepti- 
cal observers  believe  Ecomog. 
which  has  pledged  Id  slay  in  Liberia 


for  at  least  six  months  after  the  elec- 
tions. has  cut  lucrative  deals  with 
Mr  Taylor  for  continued  access  to 
resources  including  timber,  rubber 
and  diamonds.  The  resources  were 
systematically  plundered  by  all  sides 
In  Lhe  civil  war,  including  Ecomog. 

Tlte  US  has  various.  geo-^joHlical 
interests  in  Liberia  — including  the 
world's  largest  rubber  plantation 
anti  an  Africa-wide  communications 
network.  The  appearance  of  having 
achieved  democracy  in  Liberia,  no 
matter  how  illusory,  may  help  com- 
pensate* for  debacles  such  as  the 
peacekeeping  effort  in  Somalia. 

Yet  there  arc  enough  examples  — 
Bosnia,  Cambodia  and  Sierra  leone 
— of  the  potentially  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  holding  elections  with- 
out addressing  the  causes  of  conflict, 
of  engineering  a hollow  democracy 
without  ensuring  peace  or  just  ice. 
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Our  new  HICA  pays 
standing  orders, 
while  other  accounts 
are  just  standing  still. 


Regular  payments  (be  them  monthly,  annually 
or  whenever)  are  certainly  not  a problem  with 
the  new  flexible  HICA  from  Bristol  Sc  West 
International  in  Guernsey. 

We've  combined  excellent  rates  of  Interest 
with  the  ease  and  convenience  of  a Sterling 
cheque  book,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  make 
both  direct  debit  and  standing  order  payments. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  flexible  approach 
to  offshore  savings  and  payment  management, 
simply  complete  the  coupon  and  send  it  to: 
Donald  Tfew,  Bristol  & West  International,  PO  Box 
611,  High  Street,  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  Channel 
Islands,  GY  l 4NY,  or  contact  our  Principal  Office 
for  more  details.  Tblephoric  Guernsey  (44)  01481 
720609  or  fax  (44)  01 4B1  711658. 


I/HK?  would  Like  10  open  a flexible  High  Interest  Cheque  .Account 
for  X (min  XlOOOJi  Cheques  should  be  made 

payable  to  Bristol  & Vest  International  Ud.  Picas*  write  yout  name 
and  address  clearly  on  die  reverse  of  the  cheque.  ’ 

□ Please  tick  boot  for  details  m\  lhe  range  of  savings  accounts 
and  services  available  from  Bristol  & Wen  Irurnuiional 
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Labour  hails  great 
Scottish  adventure 


Ewan  MaoAeklll 


THE  Labour  government  last 
week  embarked  on  its 
biggest  venture  yet  when  it 
published  a constitutional  package 
aimed  at  returning  to  Scotland  in 
three  years  the  parliament  it  lost 
almost  300  years  ago. 

Describing  it  as  "a  new  parlia- 
ment for  the  new  millennium",  the 
Scottish  Secretary.  Donald  Dewar, 
published  a white  paper  that  will 
create  a powerful  129-rnember  tax- 
raising and  legislative  parliament  in 
Edinburgh  in  January  3000. 

The  white  paper  could  cause  the 
biggest  constitutional  upheaval  in 
Britain  since  Irish  independence  in 
1020,  with  opportunities  for  a re- 
think of  the  political  structure  in  1 
England  too. 

The  scale  of  the  task  being  under- 
taken in  disentangling  the  two  coun- 
tries is  underlined  in  the  detail. 
Issues  from  abortion  to  film  classifi- 
cation will  be  divided  between  West- 
minster and  Edinburgh. 

The  paper  will  establish  a parlia- 
ment with  much  more  power  than 
the  one  proposed  by  Labour  in  the 
1970s.  It  will  be  responsible  for 
health,  education,  local  govern- 
ment, economic  development,  law 
and  home  affaire,  and  other  depart- 
ments. Westminster  will  retain  re- 
sponsibility for  foreign  policy, 
defence,  security  and  other  key 
areas.  A complex  mechanism  will 
adjudicate  between  Westminster 
and  the  Scottish  parliament. 

The  new  parliament  will  be 
elected  by  a form  of  proportional 
representation,  with  73  of  the  129 
MSPs  (Members  of  a Scottish  Par- 
liament) elected  from  constituen- 
cies and  the  remainder  from  a list 
system.  It  will  be  a fixed-term  parlia- 
ment The  numbers  to  be  elected 
maybe  reduced  eventually  from  129 
to  10®,  in  line  with  the  likely  reduc- 
tion in  representation  of  the  72  Scot- 
tish MPs  at  Westminster. 

Conservative  MPs  complained 
that  ministers  from  the  Scottish 
parliament  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
direct  with  the  European  Union,  at 
times  on  behalf  of  the  UK,  but  they 
would  not  be  able  to  question  them. 
There  was  also  concern  among 


Conservative  MPs  over  the  Scottish 
parliament's  power  to  raise  up  to 
£450  million  either  through  income 
tax  or  some  other  form  of  taxation. 

The  Scottish  National  Party  fi- 
nally ended  its  long-standing  hostil- 
ity to  devolution  last  weekend  and 
confirmed  it  would  support  the 
campaign  for  a Yes  vote  in  Septem- 
ber's referendum. 

The  party's  leader,  Alex  Salmond, 
said  the  Government's  white  paper 
on  devolution  opened  a “door  of 
opportunity"  for  the  Scottish  people 
to  move  towards  outright  indepen- 
dence and  add  the  SNP  would 
mount  its  own  prodevolution  cam- 
paign, as  well  as  supporting  the 
trade  union-backed  Scotland  For- 
ward group. 

The  decision  came  as  William 
Hague  announced  that  a future 
Tory  government  would  not  abolish 
a Scottish  parliament  or  Welsh  as- 
sembly. 

The  air  of  self-confidence  and 
public  unanimity  from  Labour  in 
Scotland  contrasted  with  the  Welsh 
Labour  party,  some  of  whose  MPs 
openly  defied  proposals  for  a Welsh 
assembly. 

In  a Commons  debate  on  the 
assembly,  the  strongest  attack  came 
from  Alan  Williams,  the  Labour  MP 
for  Swansea  West.  He  mocked  the 
Welsh  Secretary’s  pledge  to  involve 
MPs  from  across  the  UK  in  the  cam- 
paign to  secure  a Yes  vote,  saying: 
"Once  again,  you  are  bringing  the 
English  to  Wales  to  tell  we  Welsh 
what’s  good  for  us." 

But  Plaid  Cymru  boosted  plans 
for  a Welsh  assembly  last  weekend 
by  calling  for  a Yes  vote. 

Meanwhile  the  first  opinion  poll 
since  the  devolution  white  paper 
shows  that  support  for  a Scottish 
parliament  has  dipped.  An  1CM  poll 
in  Scotland  on  Sunday  newspaper 
shows  68  per  cent  say  they  will  vote 
for  the  parliament,  a fall  of  4 per  cent 
in  the  fast  month.  And  opposition  to 
the  "tartan  tax"  is  at  its  liighest  ever 
with  36  per  cent  against  the  pro- 
posal to  give  the  parliament  power 
to  vary  the  basic  rate  of  income  tax 
by  3p,  compared  with  55  per  cent 
who  back  the  tax-raising  powers. 

Comment,  page  12 


Flying  the  flag ...  A shop  assistant  hoists  the  cross  of  St  Andrew  in 
the  window  of  Edinburgh's  Royal  Mile  photograph:  jeff  mitchell 


Blair  shrugs 
off  defection 


Rebecca  Smlthers 
and  Ewen  MacAsklll 

~Y  ON  Y Blalr  la8t  weekbnutied 

I aside  questions  overtht 
embarrassing  defection  to  ft* 
Tories  of  a Labour  aetitigtsfai 
he  toured  Uxbridge,  the  first 
prime  minister  to  campaign  fo, 
byelection  for  more  than  lSjeai 
Labour  dismissed  the 
announcement  by  Michael 
Shrimpton,  a lawyer,  that  hen 
joining  the  Conservative!  an 
case  of  sour  grapes  aftorhe  1 
failed  to  be  selected  as  the®  ' 
didatc  In  next  week’s  fayefatn 
The  party  added  that  Mr 
Shrimpton,  far  from  belngasbl 
wart  Labour  member,  hadben . 
in  the  Tory  party,  as  well  as  to 
Social  Democratic  party  andtfu 
Socialist  Workers'  party.  Aspda 
man  said:  “Michael  Shrlmptm 
changes  political  party  almost  a 
often  as  he  changes  Ilia  dote'  t v* 
Mr  Shrimpton's  main  com  • 
plaint  of  Labour's  "over- 
centralisation”  follows  local 
party  concern  at  the  impodw 
of  a headquarters-approved 
candidate  in  place  of  a local 
man,  David  Williams,  who  raw 
within  a few  hundred  votes  of 
ending  25  years  of  Conserve 
representation  In  the  Middles 
seaton  May  1.  Mr  Blair's  rial 
was  an  attempt  to  consolidate 
the  12  per  cent  swing  to  labour 
at  the  general  election. 

The  seat  was  held  since  1911 
by  Sir  Michael  Sheraby,«l»<M 
a week  after  the  election.  Hobfrj 
the  seat  would  boost  the  mwafe 
of  Conservative  leader,  Wllta 
Hague,  as  the  Tories  haverwt 
won  a byelection  since  his  was 
Richmond,  Yorkshire  in  1B& 

• Gordon  McMaster,  the  Lata*' 
MP  for  Paisley  South,  has  fe- 
at the  age  of  37.  He  hod  com 
plained  for  two  years  about  or 
pression  and  exhaustion  IfeW 
to  over-exposure  to  organs 
phosphates  from  years  as  fl 
fessional  gardener. 

Mr  McMaster  held  the 
Labour  sent  with  a majority^ 

1 2,750  votes  at  the  election 
Mr  Blnlr  said  he  was  “deep!? 
saddened"- to  hear  of  Ida  de» 
believed  to  be  suicide* 


Unionists  to  share  table  with  Sinn  Fein  PM  rejects  call  for  privacy  law 


Mary  Holland  In  Dublin 

ULSTER  Unionists  will  sit  down 
to  talk  with  Sinn  Fein  almost  as 
soon  as  the  peace  process  resumes 
after  the  summer  break,  leading 
loyalist  sources  believe.  The  break- 
through is  expected  on  September 
9,  six  days  before  the  date  set  by  the 
Government  for  die  start  of 
substantive  talks,  when  former  US 
Senator  George  Mitchell  will  chair  a 
plenary  session  at  Stormont 
'Die  Ulster  Unionist  party  has 
already  decided  in  principle  to  take 
part.  Sinn  Fein  representatives  are 
now  expected  lo  be  asked  to  attend 
to  sign  up  to  the  Mitchell  principles, 
paving  the  way  for  the  party's  ad- 
mission to  the  negotiations,  which 
are  due  to  begin  on  September  15. 

Tim  opens  the  possibility  that 
leaders  of  the  main  unionist  party 
will  sit  in  the  same  room  as  Sinn 
Fein  representatives  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Northern 
Ireland’s  troubles. 


Publicly,  the  Ulster  Unionists  are 
arguing  for  bilateral  talks  between 
ministers  and  political  parties,  avoid- 
ing direct  contact  with  Sinn  Fein. 
But  their  desire  to  see  Sinn  Fein 
sign  up  may  Induce  them  to  take  the 
momentous  step  of  meeting. 

The  principles  commit  all  parties 
to  the  use  of  non-violent  and  demo- 
cratic means  to  pursue  their  objec- 
tives. Sinn  Fein  will  also  have  to 
agree  to  abide  by  any  political  settle- 
ment reached  allhe  talks. 

For  the  unionists,  this  would 
mean  that  the  republican  movement 
would  have  accepted  the  principle 
of  consent  — that  any  future  settle- 
ment must  have  the  agreement  of  a 
majority  within  the  province. 

David  Trimble,  the  Ulster  Union- 
ist leader,  ami  his  deputy,  John  Tay- 
lor, iiave  emphasised  that  the  party 
will  remain  engaged  in  the  talks 
process.  One  unionist  source  said: 
"A  great-deal  will  depend  on  what 
happens  in  the  next  six  weeks. 
Obviously,  it  is  crucial  that  there 


should  be  no  IRA  violence.  It  would 
help  if  we  could  be  seen  to  have 
made  some  progress  on  the  decom- 
missioning front” 

The  Ulster  Unionists  are  to  under- 
take a series  of  intensive  consulta- 
tions with  party  members  and  other 
political  groups'  over  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Ian  Paisley's  Democratic  Union- 
ists and  Robert  McCartney's  UK 
Unionists  walked  out  of  the  peace 
process  last  week  and  said  they 
would  not  return  until  another 
process  was  set  up.  Mr  Trimble  will 
argue  that 'if  the  main  party  repre- 
senting the  unionist  community 
follows  their  example,  the  unionist 
case  wilt  go  by  default  and  the  task 
of  devising  political  structures  for 
Northern  Ireland -will  be  left  to  the 
nationalist  SDLP and  Sinn  Fein. 

They  will  also  point  out  that  if- 
Sinn  Fein  signs  up  to  the  Mitchell 
principles,  it  means  that  the  republi- 
cans will  have  to  accept  a “partition- 
ist settlement".  The  Observer 


Mlohaal  White 

TONY  BLAIR  remains  opposed  to 
privacy  legislation  despite  his 
Lord  Chancellor’s  warning  last  • 
weekend  that  the  Government's 
commitment  to  incorporate  the 
European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  fECHR)  into  British  taw  is 
likely  to  prompt  judges  to  create  a 
privacy  act 

Because  the  ECHR  contains  a 
right  to  privacy,  as  English  common 
law  does  not.  Lord  Irvine  believes  a 
series  of  early  landmark  cases  will 
allow  judges  to  develop  a de  facto 
privacy  act  — possibly  more  restric- 
tive than  Parliament  itself  might 
impose. 

After  a succession  of  attacks  on 
Tory  MPs,  from  sex  scandals  to 
cash-for-questions,  John  Major  lived 
in  fear  that  backbenchers  on  both 
'sides  would  ignore  ministerial  warn-  < 
ings  and  vote  for  a draconian  — and 
unworkable  — revenge  on  the 
press. 


Lord  Irvine  fired  a different^' 
ing  shot:  "All  I am  saying  b 
law  of  privacy  is  likely  to 
and  if  it  develops  as  a tort  of  P®  <; 
for  damages,  then  you  can  aw” 
heavy  actions  and  court  casrt- , 
why  would  the  closest  analjtf  , 
be  libel?"  ' ■' 

Lord  Irvine,  one  of 

Minister’s  closest  ministerial. 

used  an  Interview  with^wn 
server  newspaper  to  urge 
and  the  wider  public  to  If'' 
-thought”  to  whether  or & 
i problem  wotild  be  be 

■ Parliament  passing  a specific® « 

'Though  the1 1 Lord  ChaaCeP, , 
also  said  to  be  against  : 

latlon  — technically  ■ dUnc^L1 
open  to  savage  "public 

tack  by  the  medfa'groups  Mrj;  . 

has  sought  to  wbo'^-.hfa  JP^S; 

■ Implies-  ■ thqt  ■ ■ rijfajstert’  Wr  1 - 

• forced  to  jtff;?'lSa: 
'Mr  Blafr1  fcMfr? 

: . . ■ i.  ,T  - 'irmr^-'-f 
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Hague  sets  out  to  reform  Tory  party 


Michael  White 

TORY  leader  William  Hague 
last  week  unveiled  the  Con- 
servatives' roost  spectacular 
organisational  U-turn  since  1945 
when  he  announced  centralisation 
of  party  structure,  powers  to  expel 
rogue  MPs  like  NeirHamifton  and  a 
ban  on  the  foreign  donations  that 
have  disfigured  Tory  fundraising. 

hi  the  first  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Opposition  leader  acknow- 
ledges the  size  of  the  task  he  inher- 
ited, Mr  Hague  effectively 
borrowed  Tony  Blair's  New  Labour 
modernisation  blueprint  and 
adapted  it  to  Tory  needs. 

The-  admission  that  millions  of 


poundB  of  foreign  donations  ac- 
cepted under  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  John  Major  have  proved  a politi- 
cal disaster  came  after  years  of 
blank  refusal  to  admit  anything  was 
wrong.  Not  only  will  the  names  of 
large  donors,  private  and  corporate, 
be  published  in  future,  but  MPs, 
councillors  and  activists  whose 
"gross  misconduct  brings  scorn 
upon  the  party"  will  be  expelled. 

That,  too,  was  heresy  until  elec- 
tion day,  as  a frustrated  Mr  Major 
found  himself  unable  to  prevent  Mr 
Hamilton  hanging  on  in  Talton  until 
the  voters  picked  Martin  Bell. 

Hague  aides  denied  planning  to 
centralise  candidate  selection,  ns 
Labour  Is  doing.  But  the  rush  to 


slaughter  sacred  cows  includes  the 
possibility  that  all  shortlists  will  in- 
clude a woman. 

In  a major  act  of  contrition  Mr 
Hague  said:  "The  simple  fact  Is  that 
the  voters  believed  we  were  divided 
among  ourselves.  They  believed  we 
had  lost  touch  with  some  of  the  peo- 
ple we  always  said  we  represented. 
They  formed  the  view  that  there 
was  more  than  a hint  of  arrogance 
and  conceit  in  the  ranks  of  our  par- 
liamentary party." 

The  tone  of  his  speech,  and  its  ap- 
peal for  intellectual  rigour  as  well  as 
new  structures,  reminded  some  To- 
ries of  the  work,  led  by  R A Butler  at 
the  Conservative  Research  Depart- 
ment, to  restore  parly  fortunes  after 


Labour's  last  great  landslide  in  1945. 
The  Tories  regained,  power  for  13 
years  in  1951. 

Even  moderates  will  take  heart 
that  he  is  concentrating  on  organi- 
sation during  Labour's  honeymoon 
rather  than  setting  out  policy  posi- 
tions, as  he  initially  did  in  ruling  out 
the  European  single  currency  for  10 
years. 

But  Labour  mocked  his  efforts. 
Peter  Mandelson,  minister  without 
portfolio,  iiredictcd  that  “no  effort 
to  create  a pale  imitation  of  New 
Labour  will  count  If  there  is  no  pol- 
icy change  to  go  with  it". 

Though  Mr  Hague  went  out  of 
his  way  in  the  speed]  to  senior 
party  activists  and  officials  to  assure 
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the  grassroots  that  he  would  not 
“ride  roughshod  over  our  con- 
stituency associations,”  its  thrust 
was  entirely  towards  creating  a cen- 
tral machine  through  which  the 
leadership  can  talk  directly  to  the 
rank  and  file. 

He  admitted  that  the  party  must 
be  more  open  about  its  funds,  the 
subject  of  recurring  battles  with 
Labour  and  the  mc-dta.  “In  not  being 
so  in  the  past,  we  have  often  ap- 
peared secretive  and  defensive,  and 
wc  have  paid  a political  price  for 
that,"  Mr  Hague  said. 

The  36-year-old  Tory  leader  said 
that  the  election  defeat  had  been  a 
“disaster"  on  a scale  only  now  sink- 
ing in.  In  effect  he  owned  up  lo 
many  of  Labour's  campaign 
charges  that  ministers  had  become 
arrogant  nnd  out  of  touch  after  18 
years  In  power. 


Britain  to  cede 
Atlantic  rights 


Lawrence  Donegan 

and  John  Vidal 

THi*  Government  is  to  sign  nwav 
Britain's  rights  to  (30,000  square 
miles  uf  the  Atlantic  ocean  around 
the  granite  outcrop  of  Ilockall  in  a 
move  which  cuulil  potentially  cost 
billions  in  future  oil,  fishing  and 
minerals  rights. 

The  Foreign  Office  confirmed 
last  week  that  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Robin  Cook,  will  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
1-aw  of  the  Si*ri,  an  international 
treaty  that  forbids  uninhabited 
rocks  without  an  economy  being 
used  ms  a basis  for  territorial  claims. 

Britain’s  westernmost  claims  will 
now  be  the  islands  of  St  Kilda,  100 
miles  off  the  Western  Isle  of  Harris. 
Rockall  itself  remains  part  of  the 
UK  because  it  is  within  200  miles  of 
St  Kilda. 

As  a result  of  the  decision.  Britain 
will  have  to  cede  fishing  and  mining 
rights  to  an  area  in  a 200-mile  radius 
around  Rockall.  Much  of  the  sea  ar- 
ound the  rock  will  be  redefined  as 
“international  waters".  The  announce- 
ment may  reopen  diplomatic  disputes 
between  Britain,  Ireland  and  Iceland, 
which  have  laid  claini.to  the  83ft  high 
outcrop  annexed  by  Britain  in  1955. 

Bob  Allen,  chief  executive  of  the 
Scottish  Fishermen's  Association, 
accused  the  Government  of  squan- 
dering a potentially  valuable  area  of 
I sea.  “We  can't  support  giving  up  an 
1 area  that  size.  Our  boqts  ndw'fece 
international  competition  If  they 
want  to  develop  a fishery  for  unex-. 
ploited  deep  water  species," 

The  National  Federation  of 
Fishermen's  Organiaatipna  also  con- 
demned the  decision.  But  a spokes- 
man for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food  said  ft  would 
uarely  affect"  British  catches,  with 
no  more  than  0.2  per  cent  of  theffah 
andeo  in  Scotland  epqh  year  cotp- 
mg  from  the  area.  "It  will  no(  affect 
British  fishing  quotas,  Wd’95  iter 
cent  of  the  affected  area' will  be 

open  to  British  fleets" 

. Although  oil  and  gas  exploration: 
rights  are  based  on  the  extent  of.  Qie 
continental  shelf  rather  than  the 
p»  the  Seaj  it  is -expected,  that; 
Britain  may  now  have  to  cede,  the; 
i.sfkbed  west  oj  Rockall. 

;.  "19,  hews  ,,was  welcomed  by 
Lretnpeace,  which  has,  occupied 
SW  for  two  months  in'  protest  at 
* industrialisation  o(  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Cook  said  that  by  signing  the- 
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Opening  the  secret 
Swiss  vaults 

THE  SWISS  Bankers'  Association  is  billing  its 
new  drive  to  locate  Holocaust  survivors  or 
their  heirs  as  the  final  chapter  that  will  settle 
accounts  “with  dignity  and  honour”.  It  is  rather 
late  for  either.  For  decades  their  system  relied  on  a 
code  of  secrecy  to  avoid  opening  the  books.  Last 
week,  spurred  by  a mixture  of  international  pres- 
sure and  domestic  unease,  the  Association  placed 
advertisements  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
-world  listing  the  names  of  all  dormant  accounts 
dating  back  to  the  second  world  war.  Even  so,  this 
measure  will  only  be  effective  if  the  fullest  details 
are  provided  to  assist  identification.  In  the  past  the 
Swiss  have  refused  to  divulge  any  significant  infor- 
mation, only  admitting  that  they  held  a few  million 
dollars  in  Jewish  assets.  Some  accounts  were 
closed  without  the  knowledge  of  potential  account 
holders  and  advertised  locally  before  the  money 
was  pocketed  by  the  banks  or  handed  on  to  Swiss 
charities.  A 1060a  law  on  disclosure  expired  in 
1974  and  onfy  one  in  seven  of  all  claimants  was 
successful.  The  very  existence  of  the  list  shows 
how  for  the  banks  dodged  the  disclosure  of  dor- 
mant assets  then. 

Yet  it  would  be  a mistake  to  regard  this  (and  per- 
haps gain  satisfaction  from  it)  as  a tale  of  pecu- 
liarly Swiss  hypocrisy.  Consciences  have  been 
stirred  Ltt  Switzerland  as  well  as  a sense  of  com- 
mercial prudence.  It  should  afoo  be  acknowledged 
that  banking  and  bureaucracy  are  much  the  same 
everywhere.  A special  session  in  the  Israeli 
Knesset  last  week  was  a reminder  that  Britain,  on 
a smaller  but  still  significant  scale,  has  a similar 
problem.  Millions  of  pounds  in  British  bank  ac- 
counts — many  of  which  belonged  to  Jews  — were 
confiscated  by  the  Custodian  of  Enemy  Property 
because  they  were  owned  by  “enemy  nationals”  in 
Romania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  As  in 
Switzerland,  efforts  by  survivors  or  their  heirs  to 
get  back  their  assets  have  often  been  frustrated. 
Research  is  now  under  way  to  establish  the  status 
of  these  funds:  some  may  have  been  handed  over  in 
post-war  deals  with  other  countries,  and  ex  gratia 
payments  to  individuals  may  need  to  be  made. 

Looming  over  these  developments  is  the  even 
larger  issue  — only  fully  exposed  a year  ago  — of 
the  Nazi  gold  left  in  Swiss  bank  vaults  after  the 
war.  The  Western  allies  took  half  the  amount  and 
disposed  of  most  of  it  in  bilateral  deals:  a final  , 
tranche  of  about  $96  million  remains  in  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  US  Federal  Reserve.  The  other 
half  (about  $1  billion  at  today's  prices)  presum- 
ably still  sits  in  the  Swiss  vaults.  The  Bergier 
Commission  is  expected  to  report  on  its  history 
and  whereabouts  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Then 
Switzerland  is  likely  to  face  a set  of  new  claims  — 
both  from  governments  and  from  survivors  since  a 
portion  of  the  gold  was  “non-monetary”,  or  melted 
down  loot.  Overdue  is  hardly  the  word  for  an  exer- 
cise that  is  50  years  too  late.  But  it  needs  to  be 
done,  with  energy,  for  those  who  stiU  survive. 

Scotland’s  vote 
for  self-rule 

FOR  MORE  than  100  years,  Scots  have  been 
battling  for  some  form  of  self-government.  At 
first  it  was  only  a slightly  eccentric  band  of  Scots, 
grouped  round  the  " Scottish  Home  Rule 
Association,  founded  in  1886,  but  support  gradu- 
ally increased.  Thirteen  bills  were  introduced  be- 
fore the  first  world  war.  The  Irish  left  but  the  Scots 
never  quite  made  it.  More  bills  for  Scotland  were 
introduced  in  the  inter-war  years  and  again  after 
the  second  world  war.  The  attempts  were  repeat- 
edly frustrated,  partly  because  of  the  duplicity  of 
the  Westminster  establishment  but  mainly  because 
of  divisions  among  the  Scots  themselves.  Last 
week's  white  paper  marks  the  best  chance  yet  for 
the  Scots  to  complete  what  the  former  Opposition 
leader  John  Smith  described  as  Labour's  "unfin- 
ished business1'. 

The  Scots  appear  to  have  reached  a settled  will, 
with  little  opposition  any  longer  to  devolution.  The 
messy  d£b&cle  of  the  1979  referendum  is  unlikely 
to  be  repeated.  That  referendum  took  place  at  foe 
fog-end  of  a Labour  government,  with  Labour  MPa 
openly  divided. 

The  Scottish  Secretary,  Donald  Dewar,  has  done 
well  for  the  Scots.  His  white  paper  delivers  almost 
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everything  agreed  by  the  Scottish  people  in  a 
remarkable  exercise  in  democracy,  the  Scottish 
Constitutional  Convention,  which  brought  together 
Labour,  the  Liberal  Democrats,  the  churches,  the 
unions,  councils  and  others.  Their  blueprint  is  al- 
most identical  to  the  white  paper:  a 129-member 
parliament,  elected  by  proportional  representa- 
tion, with  tax-raising  and  law-making  powers. 

The  price  exacted  by  the  Unionists  in  the 
Cabinet  grouped  around  the  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  was  a reduction  in  the  number  of  Scottish 
MPs  at  Westminster.  Few  will  argue  against  tills: 
what  would  be  dishonest  would  he  to  claim  tills  is 
an  answer  to  foe  West  Lothian  Question  (the  argu- 
ment that  Scottish  MPs  at  Westminster  should 
have  no  say  in  English  matters  as  English  MPs 
have  no  say  in  Scottish  matters).  It  is  not  the  num- 
bers that  are  in  contention  but  the  principle. 
Labour  has  argued  in  foe  past  that  this  iB  an  anom- 
aly and  that  we  will  just  have  to  live  with  it:  after 
all,  we  put  up  with  the  Lords  for  long  enough.  The 
only  real  answer  rests  with  the  liberal  Democrats 
— a federal  Britain  — and  the  UK  may  yet  evolve 
towards  such  a structure. 

A more  important  question  is  whether  creation 
of  a Scottish  parliament  will  maintain  the  Union  — 
just  as  Catalonia  haB  remained  part  of  Spain  and 
Bavaria  part  of  Germany  — or  whether  it  will  lead 
to  full  Independence.  It  is  a 50-50  shout.  Under 
the  security  of  the  European  Union  umbrella,  inde- 
pendence is  a feasible  option.  Labour’s  response  is 
a grown-up  one:  if  the  Scots  eventually  opt  for  in- 
dependence, then  so  be  it  But  Labour  will  do  its 
damnedest  to  avoid  that  by  trying  to  make  devolu- 
tion work. 

Devolution  is  not  slmpty  a matter  for  the  Scots. 
Dismantling  the  structures  at  Westminster  opens 
the  way  for  getting  rid  of  lots  of  staid  practices  and 
moving  Britain  towards  a genuinely  decentralised 
state.  It  will  be  a remarkable  achievement  for 
Labour,  given  that  it  won  the  election  as  a highly 
disciplined  and  centralised  force. 

The  Guardian's  late  and  much  loved  columnist, 
James  Cameron,  a Scot,  writing  about  the  Scottish 
devolution  debate  in  the  1970s  said  the  problem 
with  the  Scots  was  they  liked  argument  for  its  own 
Bake:  "The  Scotch  have  forever  taken  enormous 
pains  never  to  be  on  the  winning  side.”  That  has 
been  true  of  the  debate  on  self-government  until 
now.  The  Scots  have  foe  opportunity  in  their 
referendum  on  September  1 1 finally  to  emerge  on 
the  winning  side.  We  hope,  for  foe  sake  of  demo- 
cracy throughout  the  UK,  that  they  vote  over- 
whelmingly Yes. 


Busybodies  can  do 
more  harm  than  good 


Martin  Woollacott 


WHEN  a horrified  George 
Kcnnnn  pul  on  the  televi- 
sion and  watched  “Marines 
going  ashore  in  (lie  grey  dawn  of  an- 
other African  day.  in  Somalia''  five 
yearn  ago  he  decided  to  keep  his 
views  to  himself.  America  was  al- 
ready engaged  ami  nothing  the 
famous  diplomat  and  scholar  could 
say  would  change  that,  but  he 
recorded  in  his  diary  dial  “I  regard 
this  move  as  a dreadful  error". 

It  was  not  only  that  intervention 
without  a serious  consideration  of 
the  likely  consequences  was  foolish, 
as  Kennan  saw  it.  Intervention,  in  So- 
malia and  other  places,  was  predi- 
cated on  a vastly  exaggerated  idea  of 
what  a nation,  even  a very  powerful 
one,  could  do  for  other  societies,  es- 
pecially damaged  and  anarchic  ones. 

Since  Somalia,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  debate  between  those 
who  think  that  intervention  is  usu- 
ally wrong  and  often  leads  to  disaster 
and  those  who  think  it  an  obligation 
on  the  better  off  and  more  stable 
countries.  The  coup  in  Cambodia, 
which  lias  hustled  out  of  power  the 
party  that  won  the  United  Nalions- 
supervised  elections,  certainly  rein- 
forces the  case  of  the  pessimists. 
After  all  this  effort,  it  seems,  what 
has  been  accomplished  is  that  n wing 
of  the  Cambodian  communist  parly, 
those  Khmer  Rouge  who  joined 
forces  with  the  Vietnamese,  has  been 
ensconced  in  power.  Since  Hun  Sen's 
is  the  only  halfway  effective  govern- 
ment available,  and  since  a repetition 
of  the  unprecedented  intervention  of 
five  years  ago  is  inconceivable,  he 
will  prevail,  and  Lhc  world  will  prob- 
ably choose  to  deal  with  him  more 
or  less  unconditionally. 

Nor  is  Cambodia  the  only  disap- 
pointment, in  looking  at  those  inter- 
ventions in  the  last  few  years  which 
set  out  to  restore,  or  create,  the  be- 
ginnings of  normal  life  and  demo- 
cracy in  countries  broken  down  by 
wnr.  Bosnia  is,  for  the  time  being,  a 
sort  of  success,  but  the  possibility  of 
a future  failure  is  apparent.  Albania, 
tiie  scene  of  the  most  recent  inter- 
vention, is  an  enigma.  In  West  Africa, 
where  regional  intervention  forces 
moved  into  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone, 
the  picture  is  discouraging. 

Herman's  analysis  in  Somalia  was 
that  change  could  be  effected  only 
by  “the  establishment  of  a gover  ning 
power  for  the  entire  territory,  and  a 
very  ruthless  and  determined  one  at 
that  It  could  not  be  a democratic 
one,  because  the  very  prerequisites 
for  a democratic  political  system  do 
not  exist  among  foe  people  in  ques- 
tion. Our  action  holds  no  promise  of 
correcting  this  situation". 

There  undoubtedly  exists  a for- 
mula for  dealing  with  failed  states 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  inade- 
quate. Largely,  but  not  entirely,  an 
American  formula,  it  consists  of  a 
triple  application,  over  a very  short 
period,  of  troops,  elections,  and 
money.  The  troops  are  to  restore 
order,  the  elections  to  express  the 
will  of  the  people  and  give  a new 
government  legitimacy,  and  the 
money  to  revive  the  economy  and  to 
induce  former  opponents  to  deal 
with  one  another. 

The  trouble  is  that  these  ele- 
ments, as  applied  in  practice,  repre- 
sent more  a kind  of  caricature  of 
Western  beliefs  — in  the  usefulness 
of  technically  sophisticated  military 


Arms  for 
obfuscation 


RITAIN  IS  one  of  the  largest  arms  exporters  in 
foe  world,  says  the  British  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  Government  deeply  regrets  thiB,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  country’s  dependence  upon 
foe  marketing  of  weapons  of  death. 

Whoops!  Cancel  that  second  sentencel  What 
Robin  Cook  actually  said  on  Monday  was  font 
Britain's  leading  position  in  foe  business  “obliges 
us  to  take  seriously  the  reputation  of  foe  arms 
trade”,  because  “success  and  responsibility  go 
hand  in  band”.  Tea,  indeed  they  do.  So  do  princi- 
ple and.  expediency,  as  when 'Mr  Cook  proclaims 
an  ethical  policy  but  commits  himself  to  maintain  a 
strong  defence  Industry. 

His  criteria  for  considering  arms  export  licence 
applications  start  off  well  enough.  A licence 
“should  be  refused”  — no  hesitation  there  — if  it  is 
inconsistent  with  Britain’s  international  obliga- 
tions. But  the  nesxt  criteria,  on  British  national 
interests,  tilt  the  other  way.  Such  interests  should 
be  given  “full  weight",  especially  when  they  may 
affect  British  security  or  economic  interests  or 
“foe  UK’s  relations  with  die  recipient  country”.  A 
third  set  of  criteria  on  human  rights  continues 
promisingly  but  soon  bogs  down.  The  Government 
will  “take  [human  rights!  tato  account”  — no  men- 
tion here  of  giving  them  “full  weight”.  Export  li- 
cences will  be  denied  where  there  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  recent  use  of  weapons  for  internal 
repression,  or  where  foe  equipment  has  obvious 
application  for  that  purpose.  The  adjectives  give 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  to  the  end-user. 

Mr  Cook’s  statement  lists  so  many  criteria  that 
the  anti-arms  campaigners  will  find  something  use- 
ful in  It  too.  And  his  promised  annual  report  will 
provide  a new  opportunity  for  checking  progress. 
But  foe  same  old  circle  Is  being  squared:  no  one,  to 
be  fair,  expected  New  Labour  to  break  it 


force,  in  democracy  as  a paa^ 
and  in  the  power  of  cash  -thaaa  i 
effective  programme.  What  usafc  j>  - : 
hnp]>cns  is  that  the  troops  fey 
stay  long  enough,  the  elections^ 
held  too  early,  and  the  money  [. 
stolen.  A further  eleniem  in  fr 
forinuln  does  not  necesarijj  ^ 
prove  matters.  The  engagement 
diverse  non-governmental  or^ 
lions  brings  benefits  but  cant, 
compound  the  chaos  and  add  ink 
pressure  for  quick  results. 

Process  takes  over.  The  prefix 
lion  lor  phases,  deadlines,  and  qs 
tillable  results  puts  pressure  cm >> 
career  diplomats,  soldiers,  UK  o5 
rials,  and  retired  politicians 
take  on  these  thankless  tatfstoi 
clare  each  stage  of  the  procw; 
success.  Otherwise  how  m\h : 
continue?  And  how  could  Lii! 
States  commitments,  in  partinihr 
pull  out  by  a certain  datc.th!-.". 
honoured?  That  is  why  progre=i* 
always  uneven,  but  never  sow?; 
as  to  bring  about  a halt,  and  sb 
elections  are  always  flawed  L 
never  so  flawed  as  to  be  declare!: 
valid.  Thai  is  why  it  was  never  at. 
possibility  that  the  main  electior-- 
Bosnia  would  be  postponed.  R' 
ans  who  cared  about  their  ran, 
argued  that  quick  elections 
only  consolidate  tiie  ethnic di®‘ 
ists.  But  they  were  drowned 
the  election  mantra.  In  Cambi: 
tin*  Hi  on  ling  came  afterwards. 
the  defeat  oil  party  w as  invited  c' 
government  simply  lxx»* 
threatened  to  make  trouble  if  it- - 
not  given  a share  in  power. 


THE  INCLINATION  may 
blame  the  society'  coocatf 
The  ambassador  who  £-■ 
years  ago  in  Cambodia 
say  “How  can  I explain  the  Both-', 
uess  of  those  people?”  was  WF" 
mg  an  impatience  that  many L 
felt  over  the  Khmer  combing; 
insouciance  and  ruthlessness- 
none  of  these  stories  is  ovtfy 
impact  of  intervention  on  Carrfo^ 
Bosnia,  or  Somalia  cannot  beL 
measured.  Even  in  Somalia.  ** 
gootl  may  have  been  achieved."- 
may  wish  these  tilings  had  Re- 
done belter,  yet  not  conclude^ 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  doc- 
all.  , r. 

Strobe  Talbott,  No  2 at  fo- 
slate  department,  in  a 1904  let; 
spoke  of  the  resolve  to 
“new  altitudes,  arrangements.^ 
structures.  Some  of  these  u®  , 
come  fixtures  on  foe  intern*1^ 
landscape;  others  evolve; 
wither  away;  still  others  blow  fl- 
our faces".  It  Is  true  foal  more  • 
blowing  up  in  our  faces  than  * 
pectcd.  In  another  book, 
quotes  Macaulay’s  argument  u p 
Commons  that  "by  exerting 
selves  to  promote  foe  happj®*3  1 
the  society  with  which  we  afff' 
nearly  connected  and  with  wnW 
are  best  acquainted,  we 
more  to  promote  the  fiappM*  ; 
mankind  than  by  busymgoWr" . 
about  matters  which  we  w 
understand  and  cannot  contra-  ■ 
Kennan’s  is  a necessary 
caution.  But  It  should  be  teftrft; 
by  avoiding  every  intervehq°lj’ , 
by  ensuring  that  intervention 
deformed  into  a theatrical 
which  troops,  election 
and  aid  gtters  fu^h  about  on  fjt 
while  the  forces  foflt  'create?^,., 
crisis  in’  the  flibt'  placfe 
menacingly  in  the  dings. 

■ ' .ir  ■ 
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Silence  speaks  loud 
in  Basque  Country 


Marle-Clauda  Decamps 
In  Mondragon 

IT  IS  mining  in  Mondragon,  in 
the  heart  of  Spain's  Basque 
Country.  But  in  this  historic 
bastion  of  ETA,  the  armed  Basque 
separatist  movement  whose  political 
wing.  Hern  Batasunn  (HB),  con- 
trols the  town  council,  the  rain  is 
not  going  to  drench  any  blue-aud- 
black  ribbons  of  the  kind  that  have 
decked  buildings  throughout  Spain 
as  a token  of  sympathy  for  the  latest 
murdered  hostage,  Miguel  Angel 
Hlancu;  shot  by  ETA  on  July  12, 
Here,  there  are  no  ribbons. 

Nor  will  the  downpour  in  the 
medieval  streets  of  Mondragon’s 
old  town  discourage  local  inhabi- 
tants from  talking  to  journalists  — 
they  do  not  talk  anyway. 

And  yet,  despite  the  stony  faces 
and  a vague  atmosphere  of  fear,  n 
revolution  is  stirring.  On  July  18,  foe 
"moderate"  nationalist  Basque  par- 
ties — the  Basque  Nationalist  Party 
(I'NV),  liuskn  Alkartasuna  and  the 
Socialist  Party  — tabled  a censure 
motion  against  the  HB  mayor  of 
Mondragon,  Xnhicv  Zubizarreta. 

They  did  so  in  line  with  foe  direc- 
tives to  “isolate  HB  politically" 
issued  by  must  of  the  democratic 
parties,  which  were  outraged  by  the 
murder  of  Blanco,  a town  councillor 
in  Erinua.  Against  all  expectations. 
Mondragon  rite  silent  is  about  to 
become  a testing-ground  for  the 
new  response  to  terrorism. 

Mondragon  has,  in  fact,  always 
been  something  of  a testing-ground. 
In  the  forties  it  offered  a fine  exam- 
ple of  solidarity,  when  an  inspired 
priest,  Jos4  Maria  de  Arizmendiar- 
rieta,  formed  the  largest  holding 
company  of  its  kind  in  Spain,  Mon- 
dragon Corporation  Co-operativa, 
consisting  of  100  co-operatives.  It 
now  employs  almost  80  per  cent  of 
the  town's  25,000  inhabitants. 

During  the  repressive  years 
under  General  Francisco  Franco, 
Mondragon  was  above  all  a testing- 
ground  for  the  nationalist  struggle. 
More  than  a score  of  ETA's  leading 
fighters  were  born  there. 

TTie  most  celebrated  of  them  was 
Txomin  Iturbe,  a charismatic  leader 
who  initiated  negotiations  with  rep- 


resentatives of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  Algiers  at  the  end  of  the 
eighties.  His  funeral  in  Mondragon 
was  an  historic  event:  it  was  at- 
tended by  50,000  people  waving  na- 
tionalist flags  and  singing  a hymn  to 
Basque  freedom. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however. 
Mondragon  has  become  little  more 
than  u testing-ground  for  those  who 
trade  in  fear  and  cruelly.  It  was 
here,  in  a tiny  dungeon,  that  a 
prison  warder,  Jose  Ortega  !.ara, 
was  held  hostage  for  532  days.  On 
July  1 he  was  freed  by  (he  Gunrdia 
Civil.  That  did  not  stop  HB  march- 
ing in  support  of  ETA  prisoners. 

Mondragon  is  a place  where  n lot 
of  arm-twisting  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes:  during  foe  election  of  the 
mayor,  even  though  tiie  other  par- 
lies  ganged  up  against  HB  (which 
got  about  26  per  cent  of  the  votel , a 
number  of  town  councillors  decided 
at  the  last  moment  not  to  vote  as 
they  had  been  instructed.  As  a re- 
sult, HB  kepi  control  of  the  council. 

There  were  also  perhaps  fears 
that  the  situation  might  degenerate 
into  violence,  as  it  did  in  the  town  of 
Hentani,  where  HB.  the  majority 
party  on  the  council,  Is  at  war  with 
the  Socialist  mayor. 

Some  inhabitants  of  Mondragon 
suggest  jokingly  that  the  current 
slate  of  affairs  guarantees  then- 
peace  of  mind.  This  is  not  a town 
where  telephone  boxes,  buses  and 
cash  dispensers  are  vandalised. 
Young  people  on  the  fringes  of  radi- 
cal movements  go  and  let  off  steam 
elsewhere. 

In  Mondragon,  when  people  talk 
to  you,  preferably  not  in  their 
homes,  they  tell  much  the  same 
story  — about  anonymous  phone 
calls,  shopkeepers  whose  windows 
are  smashed,  a local  politician  who 
is  attacked  in  a car  park,  a journalist 
whose  photograph  is  published  to 
intimidate  him. 

Suppliers  of  reinforced  doors  and 
metal  shutters  are  doing  good  busi- 
ness. The  town's  pluckier  inhabi- 
tants go  and  demonstrate  in  San 
Sebastian  or  Vitoria,  never  at  home. 

In  Mondragon,  political  parties 
generally  use  cates  as  their  head- 
quarters, except  for  Spain's  ruling 
conservative  People's  party  (PP).  Its 


The  funeral  of  Miguel  Angel  Blanco,  who  was  kidnapped  and  shot  by 
ETA,  in  Erniua  last  month  photo  desmond  ikv.  lan 


sole  town  councillor,  Antonio  Pala- 
cios, who  is  from  Vitoria  (no  local 
person  dared  slancl),  says:  "Hie  list 
of  our  members  is  secret.  If  we  had  n 
headquarters,  it  would  make  a jicr- 
fecl  target.  It  wouldn't  Inst  a week." 

Almost  every  local  political  deci- 
sion is  taken  in  n cate  called  Herriko 
Taberna.  HB's  headquarters.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  photographs  of 
the  dozen  ETA  prisoners  burn  in 
Mondragon,  and  a donation  box  is 
prominently  displayed  for  those  who 
wish  “to  support  their  families”. 

The  cate's  owner  — and  HB  sup- 
porter — Jqs£  Ignacio  remembers 
the  years  of  repression  when  he  was 
told,  as  a Basque-speaking  child: 
"Speak  Christian,  won't  you!"  And 
he  recalls  how  the  Francoist  police 
chiefs  were  given  a rough  ride  by 
"our  fighters". 

But  he  says  nothing  of  the  pre- 
sent. When  I refer  to  the  massive 
demonstrations  of  the  past  few  days 
and  Blanco's  horrible  death,  he  re- 
mains stonily  indifferent.  "It  had  no 
effect  on  me.  Unless  we  have  the 
right  to  selfdetermination,  we’re 
not  living  in  a democracy.  And  any 
method  to  reach  that  end  is  valid." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  nothing 
has  changed.  And  yet  the  unthink- 
able happened  on  July  14  — 1,000 
demonstrators  took  to  the  streets  of 


French  towns  put  children  under  curfew 


Vincent  Hub6 

SINCE  July  7,  five  French  town 
councils  have  imposed  a mid- 
n*ght  to  6am  curfew  on  children 
under  12.  Several  members  of  the 
government  have  criticised  the 
measures.  The  schools  minister, 
Scgoline  Royal  (Socialist),  and  the 
youth  and  sports  minister,  Marie- 
ic-orge  Buffet  (Communist),  ex- 
pressed their  hostility  to  the  idea  in 
the  July  20  issue  of  Le  Journal  du 
foniancjjp. 

."CHijd^n  aren't  dogs,"  scud 
™>yal.  “Certain  mayors  are  trying  to 
parn  thtynselves  some  cheap  public- 
lCy  as„  purity  hardliners,  but  re- 
sponsibility for  children  of  that  age 
ies  with  their  parents.  Rather  than 
ssue  banning  orders,'  [such  may- 
rs]  would  d6  tetter  to  ask  them- 
jelves  why  certain  children  are  on 


their  own  in  the  streets  at  night,  so 
they  can  be  helped  and  their  family 
problems  solved." 

Buffet  said:  "One  shouldn't  re- 
spond to  a social  problem  by  issuing 
orders  that  aim  to  make  already 
destabilised  families  feel  even  more 
guilty." 

The  firat  to  react  to  the  mayors' 
decisions  was  the  interior  minister, 
Jean-Pierre  Chev£nemenL  He  de- 
nounced "hasty  measures  which  are 
perhaps  not  perfectly  suitable". 

Dreux,  near  Paris,  was  the  first 
council  to  impose  a curfew  on  chil- 
dren. Sorgues,  in  Provence,  Aulnay- 
sous-Bois,  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
and  tiie  towns  of  Glen  and  Sully  in 
the  Loire  Valley  followed  suit  Jean- 
Claude  Abrloux,  the  neo-Gaullist 
mayor  of  Aul  nay-sous- Bois,  even  ex- 
tended the  upper  age  limit  to  IS. 

HiB  first  deputy  mayor,  Gfrard 


Codron,  says:  "We  believe  it  defies 
common  sense  for  parents  to  allow 
their  children  to  hang  around  on  the 
streets  at  night."  Hie  order  in 
Aulnay-sous-Bois  will  last  only  two 
months. 

Tiie  neo-Gaullist  mayor  of  Gien. 
Jean-Pierre  Hurtingcr,  has  intro- 
duced the  curfew  for  the  next  six 
months.  Police  will  be  in  charge  of 
escorting  children  back  to  their  par- 
ents. Unlike  the  system  introduced 
in  Dreux,  children  will  not  be  first 
taken  to  a police  station. 

Supporters  of  the  curfew  point  to 
foe  increase  In  juvenile  delinquency, 
particularly  among  younger  children. 
Recent  cases  of  paedophilia  hove  also 
been  cited:  tiie  mayor  and  deputy  of 
Dreux,  the  neo-Gaullist  Gtrord 
Hamel,  intends  to  protect  children's 
"physical  and  moral  integrity". 

Hurtinger  says:  “Hus  order  is  not 


Mondragon.  They  expressed  nngcr, 
not  hatred.  No  one  here  wants  to  i di- 
late HB  "socially",  by  boycotting  its 
supporters’  simps,  tor  example,  us 
liup|x.-ncd  in  Erniua  uiul  elsewhere. 

“What's  all  this  talk  nf  our  being 
isolated?  Here  were  all  Basques, 
cousins,  friends.  Whether  we're  vio- 
lent or  not.  we  have  to  live  together. 
Thai’>  what  Madrid  doesn't  under- 
stand,” says  Jiwehn,  a calc  owner. 

The  local  PNV  leader,  Agiistm 
Urgarte,  whose  door  is  covered 
with  angry  slogans  such  as  "FNV, 
murderers!",  says  more  or  less  the 
same  thing,  though  with  more  of  a 
political  slant:  "We  in  foe  PNV  feel 
that  we  already  eqjoy  a large  mea- 
sure of  autonomy,  that  there  are 
other  ways  of  achieving  self-deter- 
mination, and  that  our  future  is 
bound  up  with  Europe's  future.  But 
foe  Basque  Country  can't  be  di- 
vided up  Into  two  distinct  societies. 
They  have  been  intolerant,  so  don’t 
let's  act  In  the  same  way.” 

Palacios,  of  the  PP,  who  knew 
Blanco  when  they  were  both  eco- 
nomics students  at  Bilbao  Univer- 
sity, says:  “To  ostracise  HB  would 
be  to  piay  into  ETA's  hands  and  add 
fuel  to  the  flames.  We  must  leave 
some  bridges  open  so  they  can  join 
us,  but  they  must  be  narrow  ones.” 
(July  23) 


repressive.  It  should  be  seen  rather 
as  a helping  hand  to  parents  who 

have  abdicated  .their  rpfiiMQ^bitidear"- 

Hcklng  up  children  who  break 
the  curfew  will  not  be  easy.  The  Na- 
tional Union  of  Uniformed  Police 
(the  best-represented  union  in  tiie 
provinces)  has  expressed  concern 
about  “the  extra  hindrances  to  the 
accomplishment  of  policing  tasks". 

But  tiie  main  limitation  to  apply- 
ing foe  curfew  is  the  law.  On  July 
18,  at  the  request  of  the  prefecture 
of  the  Eurc-el-Loir  <lt part  emeu  t,  an 
administrative  court  in  OrteanB 
ruled  that  the  Dreux  order  should 
be  suspended,  since  It  was  a mea- 
sure "likely  to  compromise  the  exer- 
cise of  ind  ividual  liberty”. 

'Ilte  Vnuduse  prefecture  has  also 
called  for  n suspension  of  the  order 
in  Sorgues.  Meanwhile  the  mayor  of 
Dreux  haB  lodged  on  appeal  against 
the  Eure-et-Loir  prefecture’s  deci- 
sion with  the  Connell  of  State. 

(July  22) 


France  looks 
to  change  its 
role  in  Africa 

COMMENT 

Frdddrlc  Frltscher 

ALTHOUGH  the  news  is  not 
yet  official,  France  is  poised 
to  reduce  ils  military  presence 
in  Africa.  It  hua  already  been 
confirmed  that  France’s  Hounr 
bnsc,  in  foe  Contra!  African 
Republic,  will  be  closed  down; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  French 
forces  will  soon  pull  mitolto- 
gcLhcr  from  Gubon,  Child  or  (he 
Central  African  Republic.  The 
plan  Is  lo  scale  down  the  number 
of  French  troops  hi  Africa  from 
more  thnn  8,000  to  about 
5,000. 

In  ii  sense  the  decision  — 
which  was  token  before  1 jnncl 
Jospin  became  prime  minister 
— • marks  the  continuity  of 
France's  Africa  pnlicy.  I(  will  lie 
up  to  the  new  defence  minister, 
Ahrin  Richard,  tn  explain  the 
plan  to  France 'h  friends  on  (lie  ; 

conliuout.  That  will  lie  no  easy  ' 
task,  given  the  very  close  lies 
tliul  link  Paris  with  those  three 
countries. 

France  lias  steadfastly 
supported  Chad  in  ils  war  to 
staunch  foe  expansionist 
appetites  of  Libya's  Colonel 
MuammuT  Gtuinfy.  llnd  it  not 
been  for  the  Eper vie r operation, 
which  took  thousands  of  French 
soldiers  into  Chad  in  the  late 
eighties,  the  Aozou  strip  would 
now  be  Libyan. 

President  Jacques  Chirac  is 
an  old  friend  of  Gabon’s  presi- 
I dent,  Omar  Bongo,  and  French 
oil  companies  have  done  very 
well  out  of  Gabon’s  mineral 
wealth.  As  for  the  Central 
African  Republic  it  is  no  secret 
that  it  has  long  served  as  a key 
operational  base  for  the  French 
army  In  Africa. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that 
Paris  has  “appointed”  and  then 
ousted  a succession  of  Chadian 
presidents,  unconditionally 
bolstered  the  Bongo  regime, 
and  organised  the  elections  that 
brought  President  Ange-Fdlix 
Pataasd  to  power  in  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

Richard  is  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  some  convincing 
arguments.  No  one  yet  knows 
whether  he  will  plead  budgetary 
-constraint  j-ct- a- tmie^wlrerrthe — 
French  army  Is  about  to  turn 
professional,  or  argue  that  all 
defence  agreements  between 
France  and  a large  number  of 
African  countries  need  to  be 
reviewed. 

Times  have  changed  since 
those  countries  gained  Indepen- 
dence, and  realpolitik  suggests 
(hot  it  would  be  in  France’s  heat 
interests  to  concentrate  on  the 
need  for  such  a review. 

Although  It  will  not  get 
unanimous  approval  from  the 
African  countries  affected,  this 
redefinition  of  military  ties  Is  a 
precondition  if  France  is  to  carry 
conviction  when  it  talks  about  a 
shift  In  Its  Africa  policy  — a 
move  flint  has  often  been  mooted 
in  (he  past  but  lias  never  so  far 
been  initiated. 

(July  20-21) 
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Quasi-slaves  emerge  from  the  shadows 


Mich&le  Aulagnon 

reports  on  the  harsh 
lives  of  some  domestic 
workers  in  France 


THE  veil  of  silence  that  has 
shrouded  the  predicament 
of  some  immigrant  domestic 
workers  in  Prance  is  beginning  to 
be  lifted.  These  workers,  who  speak 
poor  French  and  have  no  residence 
permits,  do  unpaid  work  in  ap- 
palling conditions,  in  most  cases  for 
compatriots,  They  are  often  brutally 
treated  and  illegally  confined. 

Until  recently  die  victims  were 
hidden  from  view  by  their  employ- 
ers and  therefore  unknown  to  offi- 
cials, police  or  the  social  services. 
Those  who  managed  to  describe 
their  plight  to  the  authorities  were 
usually  deported,  in  accordance 
with  legislation  on  illegal  immi- 
grants. Their  employers,  many  of 
whom  enjoyed  diplomatic  immunity, 
were  unassailable.  What  weight 
does  the  word  of  a maid  carry 
against  that  of  an  ambassador? 

In  March  1996,  a young  Eritrean 
maid  was  rescued  from  the  home  of 
a Lebanese  diplomat  posted  In  Paris. 
Mehret  Kifle  had  been  working  long 
hours  for  several  months  without 
pay,  had  been  forced  to  hand  over 
her  papers  to  the  diplomat,  and  had 
been  confined  to  his  flat 
The  France  Committee  against 
Modern  Slavery  (CFEM),  an  associ- 
ation set  up  in  1995,  was  responsible 
for  rescuing  her.  Her  employer  was 
sent  back  to  Lebanon,  and  Mehret, 
who  now  Uvea  In  France,  received 
compensation. 

"With  the  centenary  of  Victor 
Schoelcher’s  abolition  of  slavery 
coming  up  In  a year's  time,  Intolera- 
ble practices  persist,"  says  journal- 
ist Dominique  Torres,  who  founded 
CFEM.  "The  people  we’re  talking 
about  ore  probably  far  more  numer- 
ous than  » supposed.  Until  we  set 
up  the  committee,  we  were  told 
such  things  didn't  ejdat  in  France." 

CFEM  has  already  dealt  with  10 
cases,  Half  a dozen  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  courts,  but  so  far  no 
trials  have  taken  place.  The  victims 
are  mostly  women  who  came  to 
France  from  developing  countries  to 
escape  poverty.  Their  pay  is  much 
lower  thnn  the  French  minimum 


wage,  but  much  higher  than  what 
they  could  earn  back  home.  How- 
ever, it  is  rarely  paid. 

Their  exploiters  are  not  always 
wealthy.  Marie-Laure,  a young 
woman  from  the  Ivory  Coast  who 
came  to  France  at  the  age  of  14,  was 
enslaved  by  a working-class  family 
of  compatriots.  She  escaped  and 
now  liveB  in  a hostel  for  young 
women.  A preliminary  inquiry  into 
her  case  was  opened  on  June  30. 

Bernard  Mertz,  the  lawyer  who 
has  been  dealing  with  the  case,  says 
victims  are  unable  to  assert  their 
rights  unaided.  They  can  lodge  a 
complaint  even  though  they  are  ille- 
gal immigrants,  but  many  are  reluc- 
tant to  do  so  for  fear  of  being 
deported.  When  a case  like  Marie- 
Laure's  is  exposed,  the  wheels  of 
justice  are  set  in  motion.  But  other- 
wise these  foreign  maids  are  re- 
garded as  a bit  of  a nuisance," 

Things  get  more  complicated 
when  the  employer  enjoys  diplo-  i 
made  immunity.  The  French  foreign 
ministry  tries  to  settle  matters,  usu- 
ally out  of  court  In  theory,  all  em- 
bassy staff  get  residence  permits. 
But  the  system  does  not  always 
work  properly.  A ministry  spokes- 
man says  90  per  cent  of  embassies 
treat  their  staff  properly:  "We  guar- 
antee diplomatic  immunity,  but  it's 
also  our  job  to  get  the  message 
across  that  it  doesn't  entitle  those 
who  enjoy  it  to  do  as  they  please." 

The  ministry  can  demand  an  ex- 
planation from  the  ambassador  con- 
cerned and,  If  the  case  Is  extremely 
serious,  request  him  to  leave  the 
country.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  to 
get  employers  to  realise  they  have 
done  something  wrong.  "Employers 
don't  realise  how  grave  their  of- 
fences are,”  says  Bernard  Sexe,  a 
ministry  official  “Some  even  claim 
they're  giving  the  girls  a chance  by 
bringing  them  to  France." 

Charline,  aged  29,  Is  a Madagas- 
can from  a poor  background.  She 
came  to  Paris  In  1992  on  a student 
visa  to  work  for  the  daughter  of  her 
employers  in  Madagascar,  a promi- 
nent family  with  government  con- 
nections. Her  two  sisters,  Cdlestine 
and  Mariette,  were  already  in 
France  also  working  for  children  of 
her  previous  employers.  Back 
home,  their  parents  also  worked  for 
| the  same  family. 

Charlme's  dream  — to  earn 
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‘It's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  hide  good  servants  these  days.’ 


enough  to  bring  her  daughter  to 
France  for  medical  treatment  — 
soon  turned  into  a nightmare.  She 
was  shut  up  in  the  house  and  had  to 
took  after  her  employer's  three 
sons.  Her  day  began  at  8am  and 
ended  at  midnight.  She  had  to  sleep 
on  the  floor.  Her  promised  salary  of 
200  francs  (833)  a month  never  ma- 
terialised. 

The  three  Bisters  demanded  their 
passports  and  wages.  C&estine  was 
the  first  to  flee.  She  whb  taken  in  by 
a compatriot,  Sahondra  Rakotobe, 
who  put  her  in  touch  with  die  Rev- 
erend Solofo,  of  tite  Madagascan 
congregation  In  Paris. 

"We  tried  to  find  a solution  for  the 
three  sisters,  who  had  undoubtedly 
been  maltreated,"  says  Solofo.  ‘Their 
employers  agreed  to  Bend  C6lestine 
back  to  Madagascar  and  promised  to 
return  their  passports.  When  Crea- 
tine arrived  ‘in  Tananarive  she  was 
jailed.  It  was  claimed  she  had  been 
caught  stealing.  She  has  since  been 
released.  Mariette  and  Chariine 
never  got  then*  papers  back." 

In  November  1994  Charline  es- 
caped and  contacted  the  Madagas- 
can embassy.  "She  came  with  some 
churchmen,"  says  an  embassy 
spokesman.  "We  sent  her  to  a hostel 
for  Madagascan  students.  She 
couldn't  at  that  time  lodge  a com- 
plaint against  her  employers  as  her 


Italy’s  Mr  ’Clean  Hands’  plans 


Mlchol  BAIe-RIchard  In  Romo 

Antonio  di  pietro,  the 

former  investigating  magis- 
trate who  hogged  the  limelight  ■=-■ 
during  Italy’s  "Clean  Hands" 
operation  against  corruption  in 
high  places,  is  about  to  attempt  a 
political  comeback. 

He  lias  never  made  any  secret 
of  his  Intentions  since  resigning 
from  the  judiciary  In  December 
1994.  In  May  1994,  Di  Pietro 
was  offered  a cabinet  post  by  the 
new  prime  minister,  Silvio 
Berlusconi,  but  he  turned  it 
down. 

Exactly  two  years  later,  he 
agreed  to  join  the  centre-left 
government  as  public  works 
minister.  Six  months  later,  in 
November  1996,  the  man  who 
had  come  to  symbolise  the  anti- 
corruption campaign  became 
the  focal  point  of  a controversy 
and  resigned  amid  a storm  of 
accusations. 

He  denounced  the  "mon- 


strous vendetta"  that  had  been 
waged  against  him  by  those 
“who  are  trying  to  use  me  to 
discredit  on  the  one  hand  the 
fC1eatt<HandsLinvestigationB, — ^ 
and  on  the  other  the  government 
and  our  institutions". 

After  that,  "Tbnino"  worked 
as  a university  lecturer,  then  a 
lawyer.  It  was  widely  assumed 
that  he  would  form  his  own 
party  on  the  right  of  the  political 
spectrum.  He  whb  thought  to  be 
waiting  for  an  opportune  mo- 
ment to  do  so,  haring  already 
formulated  his  12-point  political 
credo  in  December  1995. 

In  tite  end,  DI  Pietro  decided  ' 
this  week  to  stand  as  senator  for 
Florence  on  a centre-left  Olive 
Tree  coalition  ticket  If  elected 
In  the  autumn,  he  will  replace 
Pino  Arlacchi,  an  expert  on  the 
Mafia  who  has  been  appointed  to 
head  the  United  Nations  Vienna 
office,  which  oversees  crime 
prevention. 

Di  Pietro’s  decision,  which 


will  be  a test  of  his  popularity  — 
Florence  Is  a rock-solid  leftwing 
seat — caused  a sensation  in 
^political  circles.  The  former 
“magistrate  has  not  yet  managed 
to  shake  off  the  accusations 
of  "misappropriation  of  public  • 
funds"  and  "abuse  of  office”  that 
have  been  hanging  over  him. 

His  decision  has  come  at  a 
time  when  accusations  of  cor- 
ruption against  him  have  redou- 
bled, particularly  from  one  of  his 
former  friends,  the  building 
magnate  Antonio  d’Adamo,  who 
claims  that  Di  Pietro  took  gifts 
including  a car,  a mobile  tele- 
phone and  a bachelor  flat  in 
Milan. 

Di  Pietro's  detractors  immedi- 
ately suspected  him  of  trying  to  . 

secure  parliamentary  immunity. 
“If  I'm  charged,  I’U  not  stand  as 
candidate,"  Di  Pietro  retorted, 
while  Berlusconi  claimed  that 
anyone  else  in  his  place  would 
already  be  behind  bars. 

Rightwing  politicians  are 


papers  weren't  in  order.  We've  since 
lost  touch  with  her." 

Ui  April,  CFEM  published  a letter 
in  the  Madagascan  press  and 
named  her  employers.  The  three 
waters  were  first  suspected  of  try- 
ing to  make  money  out  of  the  case, 
then  of  fomenting  a political  plot 
Pressure  was  put  on  Mariette,  who 
asked  CFEM  to  stop  handling  her 
case. 

In  early  June  die  interior  ministry 
promised  to  treat  Charline  as  a “spe- 
cial case”  and  give  her  a one-year 
residence  permit.  A further  attempt 
at  conciliation  with  her  employers 
failed,  and  in  mid-June  CFEM 
brought  a case  againBt  them.  They 
in  turn  are  considering  legal  action 
on  the  grounds  that  she  tried  to  ex- 
tort money  from  them. 

HMy  clients  have  been  pres- 
surised and  threatened,”  says  their 
lawyer  Olivier  Hillcl.  “It's  odd  that 
the  opposite  parly  has  been  trying 
to  negotiate,  for  if  (heir  accusations 
are  as  serious  as  they  claim,  there  Is 
nothing  to  negotiate.” 

Charline  says  that  she  wants  to 
stay  In  France,  attend  tite  court  pro- 
ceedings and  get  the  money  she  is 
owed.  Solofo  is  trying  to  get  her 
former  employers  to  promise  that 
there  will  be  no  retaliation  against 
her  family  in  Madagascar. 

(Juty  15) 


extremety  aggrieved  at  haring 
lost  a leading  political  light  that 
they  thought  they  had  won  over. 
Berlusconi  had  hoped  to  gain  the 
Bupport  of  the  very  man  who  had 
first  got  him  into  trouble  with  the 
low  In  November  1994. 

Many  observers  dotcct-the_  . . 
hand  of  Berlusconi  in  the  fresh 
accusations  now  being  levelled 
against  the  man  who  was  once 
his  sworn  enemy.  Die  former 
prime  minister  has  said  more 
than  once  that  he  possesses 
important  evidence  against  Di 
Pietro.  “The  party’s  over.  Di 
Pietro  is  a paper  tiger,"  accord- 
ing to  Berlusconi. 

Not  everyone  on  the  left  is 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  DI  • 
Pietro  joining  their  ranks.  Both 
the  Communists  and  the  Greens 
think  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be 
more  of  a nuisance  than  any- 
thing else.  But  whether  be  is  ■ 
elected  as  a senator  or  not,  we  ■ 
can  be  sure  the  Ambitious  and 
controversial  Antonio  Di  Pietro 
will  remain  hi  the  news  for  some 
time  tocome. 

■ , (July  20-21)  : 
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JailedTurkii 

journalist 

wins  award 

Nicole  Pope  In  Saray  ~'~“ 

THE  media  flocked  this  wdt 
Saray  prison.  120km  from  l 


taiibul,  to  attend  the  presenfafaw 
an  international  award  for  ^ 
freedom  to  Ocak  lslk  Yurfe 
Yurlcu,  who  is  serving  a l&yorj] 
sentence  for  having  edited  a pr» 
Kurdish  daily,  Ozgtlr  Gttndto. 
received  the  award  from  i dty 
ation  of  foreign  journalists  led  h 
Terry  Anderson,  a former  lin'd 
States  hostage  in  Lebanon,  cl 
Peter  Arnett  a journalist  wlihCfi 
television. 

They  were  accompanied  h 
Robert  Menard,  of  Reporters 
Fronts  res,  and  the  Turkish  nit: 
Yashar  Kemai.  The  delegations 
trying  to  obtain  the  releaseofthtij 
journalists  who  are  now  held  i:  v ■ 
Turkish  jails.  f 

The  brief  ceremony  at  Sn? 
prison  was  a perfect  iliustradoad 
the  contradictions  of  the  Tnrisl 
judicial  system:  on  the  one  handj 
reporter  was  jailed  despite  intern 
tional  protests,  and  an  the  otter  & 
authorities  allowed  the  pawn* 
don,  within  prison  walls,  of  a Itigt- 
profile  award  that  was  bound  t 
draw  worldwide  attention  to  > 
controversial  case. 

The  prison  governor  even  Wk 
refreshments  for  the  visitors,^1 
was  a prison  warder  who 
over  the  wreath  of  ^ 
Yurtcu.  The  jailed  journalist  nil 
“I’d  like  to  share  this  awards^ 
those  who  fight  for  pre» 
not  just  in  Turkey  but  through 

tite  world."  ... 

Nccati  Nurdai,  an  official  tre 

the  justice  ministry,  justified  b 
official  line:  "Turkey  is  a parte®? 
tary  democracy  and  a state  ^ 
erates  under  the  rule  of  la*  I* 
crime  is  committed  it  is 
Dicrc  arc  three  groups  In 
Marxisl-Leninists,  BeparafcU  c 
fundamentalists.  They  all  to* 
same  aim,  of  weakening 

erncy.”  , , <= 

Die  foreign  delegation  ow® 

dais  in  Ankara  during  “**  . 
Anderson  said  lie  was  eKW®* 
optimistic,  as  he  had  been  proto*; 
Hist  Yurtcu  and  others 
released  very  soon.  The 
minister,  Mesut  Yllmaz,  bw 

stated  that  the  law  whereby*®’ 
are  held  responsible  forw*  J 
pears  in  tlieir  papers  would 
repealed. 

Menard,  however,  said  uto  , 
kept  promises  are  a real 
Turkey  — they’re  not 
.want  nctionVA  test-oooe-  ■ 
show  whether  the  recefl%-: 
government  intends _ to 
promises.  A new  session 
of  those  who  allegedly 
ist  Metin  GOktepe  to  deafo®  » 
following  bis  arrest  by  poU^  . 
to  open  on  July  24.  , » ' 

Five  .policemen 

charged  with  murdcr.  arrf  . 

■ others  with  complicity  in 
: But  18  months  after  tjj'JJJu.., 
porter’s  death;  none  of  thew*?] [, 
has  yet  appeared  in  court.  ■ , I [ 

(July  19) 
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Anxiety  Clouds 
ASEAN  Meeting 


A nun  lights  incense  at  » Buddhist  temple  in  Phnom  Penh  as  the 
Cnmhodinn  capital  tries  to  return  to  normality  photo  ni-riwnc- l 


Keith  B.  Richburg 
In  Kuala  Lumpur 

Southeast  Asian  foreign 

ministers  last  week  held  a 
30th  anniversary  meeting 
intended  to  showcase  the  region's 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Bui  the  two-day  session  of  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions (ASEAN  1 closed  with  anxiety 
about  attacks  on  local  currencies, 
confusion  over  how  to  deal  with  a 
coup  in  Camhodia  and  concerns 
about  a dispute  with  Washington 
over  its  decision  to  admit  Burma  to 
the  group. 

The  Cambodian  situation  domi- 
nated most  of  ASEAN's  agenda  ns 
the  nine  nations  expressed  uncer- 
tainly about  how  to  proceed  with 
mediation  efforts  to  resolve  the 
political  conflict  between  Cambo- 
dian strongman  Hun  Sen  and  his 
ousted  rival.  Prince  Norodom  Ra- 
nariddh. Hun  Sen  had  rebuffed  re- 
gional ministers’  efforts  to  arbitrate, 
calling  the  amp  an  "internal  affair,'' 
but  he  recently  has  taken  a more 
conciliatory  line. 

The  nine  foreign  ministers, 
vowing  to  continue  their  mediation 
efforts,  seek  clarification  from  Hun 
Sen  ns  to  whether  such  efforts  are 
wanted. 

In  Phnom  Penh  last  week,  Hun 
Sou  added  to  the  confusion  with  a 
vague  statement  welcoming  regional 
efforts  to  promote  jience  and  stabil- 
ity m Cambodia,  but  warning  against 
"foreign  interference  into  tite  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Cambodia." 

The  group,  meanwhile,  stuck  by 
its  earlier  decision  to  delay  Cam- 
bodia’s admission  to  ASEAN.  Mem- 
bers did,  however,  allow  Burma  and 
Laos  to  join  the  group,  bringing  the 
number  of  ASEAN  nations  to  nine. 


The  decision  compounds  a dis- 
agreement with  Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  K.  Albright,  who  arrived 
here  last  week  for  a separate  scries 
of  meetings  with  the  group.  Al- 
bright has  blasted  ASEAN's  deci- 
sion to  admit  Burma  as  a member, 
citing  the  repression  of  jiolitical 
freedom  and  human  rights  abuses 
by  (he  ruling  junta. 

En  route  here  from  the  United 
States,  Albright  said  the  decision  to 
allow  Burma  to  join  ASEAN  marked 
“another  break  to  the  region’s 
progress."  She  added  that,  “Burma 
may  be  Inside  ASEAN,  but  it  will 
remain  outride  file  Southeast  Asian 
mainstream.” 

In  a closing  press  conference, 
Malaysian  Foreign  Minister  Abdul- 
lah Ahmad  Badawi,  who  holds  the 
group’s  rotating  chairmanship, 
defended  the  decision  to  allow 
Burma  to  join  and  said  that  the 
other  nations  of  the  region  believe 
that  "constructive  engagement" 
with  the  junta  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  move  Burma  away  front 
repression  and  toward  democratic 
reform. 

“The  constructive  engagement 
relationship  with  them  will  con- 
tinue," Badawi  said-  Having  Burma 
at  the  meeting  table,  he  said,  means 
“we  have  been  able  to  express  to 
them  what  our  concerns  are." 

Badawi  added  that  the  group's 
quiet  pressure  already  has  con- 
tributed to  “some  interesting  devel- 
opments" in  Burma,  such  as  moves 
by  the  junta  to  institutionalize  some 
constitutional  reforms,  which 
Badawi  said  marked  the  first  step 
toward  greeter  democratization. 

Badawi  said  he  realizes  that  having 
Burma  represented  in  ASEAN  puts 
Albright  in  a difficult  position,  consid- 
ering that  tite  United  States  ranks  the 


Burmese  government  as  one  of  the 
wurld's  worsi  human  rights 
abusers.  But  he  added.  “1  can't  help 
it  if  she  is  uncomfortable." 

The  ASEAN  ministers  also  ex- 
pressed concern  over  recent  specu- 
lative attacks  that  have  forced  a 
devaluation  of  the  Thai  currency, 
the  baht,  while  forcing  intervention 
by  central  banks  across  the  region 
to  shore  up  other  currencies, 
particularly  the  Malaysian  ringgit, 
the  Indonesian  rupiah  and  the 
Philippine  peso. 


The  group  blamed  the  regional 
currency  crisis  on  ;i  "wi-ll- 
cuorriinarerl  attack"  by  outside  spec- 
ulators anti  foreign  currency  inanii*- 
ulators.  and  Badawi  said  die  attacks 
have  “certainly  disrupted  our  eco- 
nomic progress." 

The  group,  in  a final  commu- 
nique, pledged  “further  intensifica- 
tion" of  efforts  to  coordinate  a 
united  response  from  the  region's 
central  banks  to  protect  local  cur- 
rencies. But  the  vow  failed  to  in- 
clude any  specific  plan. 


No  Intelligence  in  Shooting  the  Messenger 


OPINION 

Jltn  Hoagland 


MARKING  its  50th  birthday,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
needs  bold,  creative  leadership  to 
overcome  its  current  ailments.  In- 
stead, new  director  George  J.  Tenet 
starts  his  tenure  by  attempting  an 
old  bureaucratic  dodge:  shooting 
the  messenger  who  brings  unwelr 
come  news. 

The  messenger  in  Tenet's  sights 
is  Warren  Marik,  a former  CIA  off!-1 
cer  who  disclosed  his  role  in  the 
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agency’s  failed  effort  to  overthrow 
Iraq  s Saddam  Huaseln  in  separate 
interviews  with  Tlie  Washington 
Post  and  ABC  Television. 

Marika  story  of  the  covert  deba- 
cle, which  cost  at  least  $110  million, 
should  have  triggered  Investiga- 
tions by  the  agency,  the  White 
House  and  Congress  of  this  particu- 
lar operation  and  the  future  of 
covert  action.  Along  with  the  Bay  of 
Pies  In  1961,  iraq  stands  as  the 
agency’s  most  expensive  and  em- 
barrassing flop  since  It  wad  founded 
on  July  26, 1947.  - c ■ ■ 

Instead,  Tenet  has  asked  the  Jut1 

i£e  ,PeP&rtoient  >to'  determine  if 
Mank  viilatfed  hi$ 'confidentiality 
Agreement':  with  the  spy  .agedey1' 


by  disclosing  classified  information. 

Imagine  Tenet  as  the  owner  of 
the  Titanic  who  greets  news  of  tite 
luxury  liner’s  sinking  by  ordering 
an  investigation  of  the  radio  opera- 
tor who  sent  out  distress  signals, 
and  you  get  the  picture. 

In  Washington’s  labyrinth  of  bu- 
reaucracy and  secrecy,  a policy  fail- 
ure operates  like  a shaky  bank  loan: 
If  big  enough,  it  intimidates  every- 
body connected  with  it  into  silence 
and  inaction.  Only  foot  soldiers  like 
Marik  risk  being  sacrificed,  and 
only  if  they  pipe  up. 

Those  who  draw  up  the  grand 
schemes  and  give  oi-ders  seem  to 
fall  effortlessly  upward  or  sideways. 
John  Deutch,  the  CIA  director  who 
oversaw  the  Iraq  debacle,  is  now 
comfortably  back  at  MIT  and  de- 
fending the  flawed  strategy  he 
, chose:  His  deputy  was'  Tenet,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  last  month  as 
Deutch's  successor. 

The  current  London  station  chief, 
who  played  a key  supervisory  role 
' in  the  'Iraq  failure,  reached  that  ex- 
alted position  after  involvement  In 
i the  Iran-contra  scandal  and  after 
falling  to  spot  Aldrich  Ames  as  a 
Soviet  spy  when  he  was  Ames'  boss 
- in  Rome. 

; Instead  of ' taddirig  Institutional 
j accountability,  ■ Tenet  pursues 
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Marik,  a 52-year-old  covert  operator 
who  retired  six  months  ago  and 
who  spoke  out  in  June  hoping  to  get 
the  agency  to  shift  its  strategy  in 
Iraq.  Marik  told  me  Saddam  can  be 
undermined  if  the  agency  re- 
engages in  a long-term  propaganda 
and  political  effort,  rather  than  bet- 
ting everything  on  a quick  silver- 
bullet  coup  scenario. 

The  new  CIA  director  has  asked 
the  Justice  Department  to  consider 
charges  against  Marik  even  though 
prosecutions  are  rarely  brought  in 
cases  where  other  agents'  identities, 
sources  and  methods  have  not  been 
compromised  by  the  ex-agent.  This 
referral  seems  to  be  aimed  at  inti- 
midating other  potential  whistle- 
blowers. 

Such  an  approach  smacks  of  a 
cynicism  that  eats  at  the  soul  of  an 
agency  that  must  above  all  else 
believe  in  itself  and  its  mission. 
Bureaucratic  dodges  and  gani^s- 
mnnship  have  corroded  die  core 
values  of  America’s  ouly  true  secret 
service  as  fundamentally  as  the  loss 
of  the  Soviet  enemy  lias  clouded  its 
visiqn  of  its  future. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  and  the 
White  House  to  investigate  r this 
idea:  Sharply  pare ; down  the 
$3-blllion-a-year  agency  and  concerf 

Irate  its  efforts  on  analyses' and  on 
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no  more  than  two  or  three  vital 
covert  operations,  including  Iraq. 
Listen  to  veteran  and  independent- 
minded  agents  like  Marik  instead  of 
hounding  them. 

But  Congress  is  as  mute  as  the 
White  House  and  the  agency  leader- 
ship when  it  comes  to  asking  sharp 
questions  about  the  Iraq  operation. 
There  Is  a reason:  The  debacle  in 
Iraq  shows  the  continuing  decline  of 
congressional  oversight  as  a check 
on  mismanagement  and  misbehav- 
ior at  the  CIA. 

There  is  icing  for  this  cake  of  in- 
vestigating the  wrong  people  on  the 
wrong  charges.  It  will  come  in  the 
Senate  hearing  into  President  Clin- 
ton's campaign  finance  problems. 
Republican  senators  want  to  know 
more  about  the  telephone  call  some- 
one at  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  made  to  a CIA  officer 
that  helped  Middle  East  financier 
Roger  Tamraz  gain  access  to  the 
While  House. 

The  call  went  to  “Bab,"  the.  agent 
in  charge'of  (lie  failed  military  cam- 
paign in  northern  Iraq,  agency 
sources  tell  me.  Haring  sailed, 
through  a perfunctory  lie  detector 
test  on  liis  role  in  Iraq  and  been  puit 
back  to  work;  Bob’s  career  is  at  risk 
today  not  for  his  work  on  colip  plots 
but  his  role  in  dialing  for  campaign 
dollars.  ■ 

; Welcome  to  Clintqnlah  Washing- 
ton, Bob.’  ' 

J i ■ « ■ Lili.  . „■ 
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The  House 
And  the  Tax 
On  Tobacco 

EDITORIAL 


nnilE  SENATE  included  In  its 
1.  vein  inn  of  the  budget- 
bnlu  living  bill  n modest,  20- 
ceut-n-|)iicU  cignrellt-tnx  in- 
crease nu'iinl  in  part  tn  finance 
n children’s  lionllli  initiative  mid 
in  part  to  tie  ter  sinokinq,  purtic- 
ulurly  nmtnig  children  to  whom 
the  20  mils  might  mutter.  It  is 
eminently  sensible  legislation, 
good  policy  nmi,  you  would 
think,  good  politics  us  well.  The 
Semite  vote  was  HO  tn  19;  (he 
president  lins  embrneed  the 
idea.  Hut  tlic  House  leadership, 
for  whut  seem  to  us  die  worst  of 
political  nnd  Ideological  reH- 
smis.  Is  resisting,  nnd  the  Ulx 
wns  dropped  from  the  combined 
House-Senate  hill  that  is  now 
the  subject  of  White  I louse- 
congressional  Republican  nego- 
tiations. 

Republicans  arc  fond  of  say- 
ing you  ought  not  lax  behavior 
yon  want  to  cm1  mi  rage,  only 
behavior  yon  waul  to  suppress.  , 
Here  is  u deadly  product,  the 
use  of  which  is  «ne  of  the  great 
public  health  problems  in  lire 
society,  a major  source  of 
disense,  contributor  to  health 
care  costs  and  cause  of  oilier 
kinds  of  loss.  We  have  just  gone 
through  a couple  of  months  of  . 
extraordinary  negotiations  be- 
tween (he  tobacco  companies 
nnd  state  attorneys  general  who 
were  suing  them,  in  which  die 
companies  acknowledged  the 
harm  that  tobacco  does  and 
offered  certain  reparations.  You 
heard  a lot  of  speeches  over 
those  months  about  the  evils  of 
smoking,  its  addictiveness,  the 
need  to  discourage  it  among 
children  especially,  etc.  The 
Senate  legislation  would  be  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

But  the  House  leaders  are 
opposed  to  tax  Increases  — it 
Beems  not  to  matter  what  ldnd 
— and  don’t  want  to  create  what 
they  say  would  be  a new  spend- 
ing program  (to  reduce  the 
number  of  children  without 
health  insurance)  either.  They 
also  have  the  barest  of  majors 
(ties,  and  reportedly  seek  to 
protect  Republican  members 
from  tobacco-producing  states 
whose  reelect!  on  they  have 
convinced  themselves  a tobacco 
tax  increase  could  threaten.  If 
the  choice  is  children’s  health 
vs.'  politicians’  health,  thus 
narrowly  defined,  perhaps  the 
children  should  look  elsewhere. 

The  House  folks  say  they  may 
yet  agree  to  a tobacco  tax  in- 
crease if  they  need  tlie  money, 
but  not  to  odd  to  the  $16 
billion  over  five  years  already 
In  the.  budget  for  children’s 
health.  They’d  rather  spend  it 
on  something  else  — like  what? 
A capital  gains  tnxeut?  The  bud- 
get process  is  often  pretty 
murky,  but  every  once  In 
awhile  It  produces  a mopieut  of 
clarity,  a clear  teat  of  thie  mem- 
bers’ priorities.  This  Is  one  of 
those  momenta.  The  House 
Republicans  are  on.  the  wrong 
side. 
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Swiss  Bank  List  Onens  Dr 


GUARDIAN  ttEBiy 


John  M.  Qoshko  In  New  York 


Madeleine  kunin  was  a 

child  of  7 when  her  Jewish 
family,  fearing  a possible 
Nazi  Invasion,  fled  her  native 
Switzerland.  She  returned  there  last 
year  as  the  ambassador  of  her 
adopted  country,  the  United  States. 

Now,  in  a di'amatic  underscoring 
of  how  the  echoes  of  a tragic  time 
still  reverberate,  Kunin  apparently 
has  found  her  mother’s  name  on  the 
list  of  1,756  dormant  World  War  II- 
era  accounts  published  last  week  by 
Swiss  banks. 

Kunin’s  mother,  who  brought  her 
young  daughter  and  son  to  New 
York  during  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  died  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  in 
1969.  Kunin  will  go  through  the  fil- 
ing process  set  up  by  the  banks  in 
search  of  more  information,  an  em- 
bassy spokeswoman  said. 

For  Kunin  — and  for  others  who 
were  less  fortunate  and  lost  loved 
ones  in  the  Holocaust — publication 
of  the  list  in  28  countries  may  shed  a 
bit  of  light  on  previously  obscured 
corners  of  their  personal  lustories. 
For  some,  it  also  may  allow  access 
to  assets  — in  most  cases  appar- 
ently of  modest  value  — that  be 
longed  to  long-dead  relatives  ami 
have  been  hidden  for  more  than  a 
half-century  behind  the  previously 
impregnable  wall  of  secrecy  im- 
posed by  Swiss  banking  laws. 

But  while  publication  of  die  list 
may  fill  in  the  blanks  for  a few,  for 
many  others  — both  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  — it  leaves  unresolved  their 
search  for  answers  about  the  inter- 
action of  Swiss  banks  with  their 
families. 

These  banks,  which  once  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  surest  guar- 
antor of  the  safely  of  their  clients' 
accounts,  now  stand  accused  of 
using  the  secrecy  laws  to  keep  the 
assets  of  Holocaust  victims  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  rightful  heirs. 

Although  publication  of  die  list 
marks  the  first  step  in  an  attempt  to 
make  amends,  critics  say  there  is  a 
big  question  about  whether  the 
banks  can  restore  their  reputation 
for  probiLy. 


GUARDIAN  weekly 
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The  heads  of  mqjor  Jewish 
groups  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  elected  officials 
such  as  Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato,  R- 
New  York,  have  charged  that  the 
banks  sought  for  years  to  minimize 
the  number  of  accounts  that  might 
he  involved  and  the  total  amount  of 
money  in  them. 

For  a long  time,  the  banks  said 
there  probably  was  no  more  than 
$2  million,  but  the  total  in  those  ac- 
counts made  public  last  week  was 
estimated  at  $42  million. 

"It  was  part  of  a pattern  of  obfus- 
cation. a pattern  of  withholding  . . . 
that  is  50  years  overdue,"  D’Amato 
said.  Tli o mas  Lyssy,  vice  president 
of  the  Swiss  Jewish  Federation,  as- 
serted that  “the  credibility  of  the 
banks  is  shattered." 

While  die  banks’  actions  are  of 
considerable  interest  to  interna- 
tional bankers  and  lawyers,  most  of 
the  world's  attention  in  recent  days 
has  been  focused  on  the  individual 
stories  told,  or  left  untold,  by  the 
list. 


As  expected,  there  were  Jews  try- 
ing to  save  some  funds  and  valu- 
ables from  Nazi  persecution.  There 
were  also  people  only  peripherally 
involved  with  what  was  going  on  in 
Europe  during  the  war  yeare. 

And  there  apparently  even  was  a 
scattering  of  Nazi  officials  or  collab- 
orators putting  away  nest  eggs  in 
neutral  Switzerland  tliaL  might  have 
included  lout  from  Jewish  victims. 

In  Israel,  where  there  are  more 
than  300,000  Holocaust  survivors. 
Gretla  Landsburg.  a 52-year-okl 
schoolteacher  whose  parents  es- 
caped from  Germany  to  Israel  in 
1937,  spotted  whal  she  believes  was 
her  mother's  maiden  name. 

“Both  my  mother  and  my  father 
are  dead  now,"  she  said.  “But  I 
never  knew  iny  mother’s  or  my  fa 
ther's  family.  They  were  murdered 
before  I was  born.  Will  the  money 
make  up  for  the  suffering?  Will  it 
make  up  for  having  no  family  — no 
aunts,  no  uncles,  no  grandparents?" 

Some  who  have  searched  for 
yeare  for  some  sign  of  family  assets 


Judicial  Voice  of  Social  Revolution 


OBITUARY 

William  Brennan 

T^ORMER  Supreme  Court  Justice 
A?  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  the  pro- 
gressive voice  of  the  modern  court 
and  a justice  unequaled  for  his  influ- 
ence on  American  life,  died  last 
week.  He  was  91. 

During  his  34  years  on  the  court, 
Brennan  pushed  his  colleagues  to 
take  on  a variety  of  social  issues  and 
was  widely  recognized  as  the  chief 
strategist  behind  the  court’s  civil 
rights  revolution. 

He  was  the  arelutect  of  rulings 
that  expanded  rights  .of  racial 
minorities  and  women;  led  to  reap- 
portionment of  voting  districts  guar- 
anteeing the  ideal  of  “one  person, 
one  vote;"  and  enhanced  First 
Amendment  freedom  for  news- 
papers and  other  media. 

Brennan  was  recognized  across 
the  political  spectrum  not  only  for 
his  legal  mastery  but  as  a defender 
of  individual  liberty  and  a voice  of 
civility.  Poor  health  forced  his  re- 
tirement from  the  court  in  1990. 

Justice  David  H.  Souter  has  said 
of  the  man  he  succeeded  on  the 
court;  “One  can  agree  with  the 


Brennan:  prized  individual  rights 

Brennan  opinions  and  one  may  dis- 
agree with  them,  but  their  collective 
influence  is  an  enormously  power- 
ful defining  force  in  the  contempo- 
rary life  of  this  republic." 

What  distinguished  Brennan  was 
his  ability  to  forcefully  articulate  a 
liberal  vision  of  judging.  It  was  a vi- 
sion that  found  the  essential  mean- 
ing of  tile  Constitution  not  in  the 
past  but  in  contemporary  life,  prized 
individual  rights  beyond  what  was 
explicitly  written  in  the  text,  and 
compelled  him  to  reach  out  to  right 
perceived  wrongs. 


Brennan  was  appointed  to  the 
court  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower in  1956,  three  years  after  Earl 
Warren  became  chief  justice.  And 
Brennan's  unmatched  ability  to 
build  consensus  made  him  a central 
figure  in  the  Warren  Court  and  a 
key  participant  in  its  most  cele- 
brated decisions. 

He  is  considered  the  primary 
writer  of  the  1958  Cooper  v.  Aaron 
decision  that  forced  school  officials 
to  accelerate  classroom  integration 
in  the  face  of  mass  resistance.  Bren- 
nan also  was  the  author  of  a 1962  de- 
cision that  permitted  federal  courts 
for  the  first  time  to  hear  constitu- 
tional challenges  to  a state's  distrib- 
ution of  voters,  a ruling  that  brought 
new  fairness  to  the  sharing  of  politi- 
cal power  between  rural  and  urban 
America. 

He  led  the  majority  to  bolster  the 
light  of  free  speech,  including  a 
1964  opinion  that  requires  public  fig- 
ures who  sue  for  libej  to  prove  "ac- 
tual malice”  on  the  part  of  the  media. 

When  Warren  was.succeeded.ps 
chief  justice  by  Warren  £■  Burger 
and  then  William  H.  Rehnquist,  the 
court  began  to  move  gradually  to 
the  right,  and  many  of  the  ridings 
from  the  Warren  era  were  reversed. 


were  destined  to  suffer  new  disap- 
pointment. Here  in  New  York,  Peter 
Bloch,  75,  recalls  vividly  how  in 
1936  or  1937  his  mother  made  a per- 
ilous trip  In  Basel,  Switzerland,  In 
entrust  the  family's  savings  In  a dis- 
tant relative  there. 

"In  1942  when  I gut  in  Switzer- 
land, I wrote-  lo  [flit-  ivlniiivl  ami  he 
answered  that  In-  bad  nu  money  be- 
longing to  my  Inniily  ...  I looked  al 
the  list  In  see  if  his  or  my  family 
name  was  there.  But  1 didn't  have 
much  hope.  He  probably  just  look 
the  money  from  my  mother  and  put 
it  in  his  puckel  without  ever  opening 
an  account." 

Tiie  accounts  included  in  last 
week’s  published  list  are  indy  those 
(hat  were  opened  by  non-Swiss  in 
the  period  before  or  during  the  war 
and  that  lmve  been  dor  maul  since 
1945.  A mucli  larger  list  of  mun* 
than  20,000  accounts  that  were 
opened  by  Swiss  citizens,  who  might 
I lave  been  acting  as  proxies  for  peo- 
ple wanting  to  conceal  their  identi- 
ties, is  to  lie  published  in  October. 


But  several  Brennan  decisions  en- 
dured. 

Brennan  was  bom  in  Newark  on 
April  25.  1906,  the  second-oldest  of 
eight  children  of  Irish  immigrant 
parents.  His  father  worked  ns  a la- 
borer in  a brewery  and  became  a 
union  leader  and  local  politician. 

Brennan  received  a scholai-ship 
to  Harvard  Law  School.  Upon  grad- 
uation in  1931,  lie  joined  a Ncwnrk 
law  firm,  Pitney,  Hardin  & Skinner, 
practicing  there  until  he  entered  the 
Army  in  1942.  While  in  the  military, 
he  handled  labor  disputes  on  the 
staff  of  the  undersecretary  of  war. 

He  returned  to  his  law  firm  and 
began  specializing  in  labor  law  be- 
fore being  appointed  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey bench.  In  1949  Republican  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Driscoll  named  him  to  the 
state  superior  court.  Three  years 
later,  Driscoll  elevated  him  to  the 
Nevf  Jersey  Supreme  Court 

Brennan's  nomination  to  the  high 
court  apparently  canie  as  a surprise. 
He  later  said  no  one  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  asked  him  a 
' singly  question  about  bis  politics  or 
judicial  philosophy. 


Joan  Blakuplc  . 


William  Joseph  Brennan  Jr, 

: lawyer,  born  April  25,'  1 906;  died  ! 
July  24, 1997 
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Crime  Soars]  vt-Iil 
As  Brazil 

Police  Strike  Ll,!l°n-W,>eka 

1 nnv  rim 
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¥ N FIVE  chaotic  days  in  fljj, 
i beadiside  metropolis,  the  to 
homicide  rate  has  tripled.  S 
hanks  have  been  robbed.  % 
have  run  wild  through  a shoppy 
mall  and  driven  through  upperdw 
neighborhoods  firing  gum  Audio 
one  is  obeying  the  traffic  laws. 

Recife,  a city  of  2 million  in  ibt 
poor  northeastern  state  of  Perm 
biico,  is  just  one  of  several  dtiesri 
towns  across  Brazil  ravaged  tyi 
rash  of  police  strikes  that  lint 
caused  a national  crisis.  Annj 
troops  arrived  here  last  month  to 
keep  the  peace,  but  the  3,000  s* 
diers  have  been  unable  to  do  the>4  i 
of  18,000  metro-area  police  officer  j 
out  on  strike.  i 

“We  are  afraid  lo  leave  our  home*:  • ■ 
we  arc  afraid  to  be  anywhere  out  <2  t* 
tin*  streets,”  said  Jaqueline  Aral 
25,  as  she  stood  outside  the  h&  1 
morgue.  “How  can  this  behappaj 
mg?  This  is  lutal  madness' Hu  1 
brother  was  fatally  shot  by  robben 
al  liis  home  last  week. 

Since  the  illegal  strike  ora 
wages  began  licit*  last  month  ihf 
crime  wave  has  tested  the  limit*"! 

Hie  morgue  and  flooded  llit-iarM, 
state  hospital,  where  gunslioi  aJ ; 
slabbing  victims  arc  slivk'hedmii 
on  hallway  floors.  Several  pharm* : 
cit-s  have  been  raided  hv  bandit; t»’ 1 
drugs. 

“There  lias  been  untiling  life 
here  in  decades,  since  thedauul 
the  military  coup,"  said  Robffl'* 

F ranca,  justice  secretary  of  Pernam- 
buco stale,  referring  to  a military 
takeover  in  Ifitvl.  "This  kind  otto- 
lessm-ss  is  tin  | ircct-f  lent  eel  here." 

Ilu*  police  strikes,  which  btlPj 
in  June  in  the  southeastern  staled  1 
Minas  Gerais,  arose  over  low ps;. . 
and,  in  many  slates,  fiscal  crisa . 
that  have  blocked  pay  raises, 
iiiul-file  officers  argue  tbattheyflu 
not  survive  on  llieir  mfafltf 
salaries.  Mere  in  Recife,  llieavmp: 
pul  roll iiiiii  makes  about  $286  '] 
month,  while  senior  officers  otto 
lake  Inane  15  times  that  amount. 

'Hie  strikes,  which  are  W 
under  Brazil’s  constitution,  h® 
spread  throng]  1 15  of  Brazes  Zr 
slates.  In  addition  lo  crippling®! 
northeast  and  southeast.  they^H 
pear  to  be  moving  into  BreA 
s/11  it li!*niTiif mi  Sintra,  home  lo 


I A ROUND  1:30  on  a Wednes- 
day  morning,  shoppers 
1 *.  prowl  the  aisles  of  a Virginia 
Wal-Mart.  Photographer  John 
Fleener,  37.  looks  for  allergy  relief 
Robert  Owen,  31,  who  just  finished 
liis  shift  delivering  pizzas  for  a 
Domino's  in  Fairfax,  cradles  four 
bottles  of  apple  cider.  Denise 
Cooper,  34.  tucks  boxes  of  tooth- 
l«sle  into  her  basket. 

An  hour  later  at  a Maryland 
Kinko's  business  services  center, 
John  Thompson  and  bis  wife,  An- 
drea, rework  a presentation  they 
will  make  on  Thursday  al  Scotland 
AMIS  Zion  Church.  Another  20-odd 
customers  are  scattered  nbuiit  the 
sliuji.  A Ini  of  | ample  do  their  day 
w..rk  here  at  night,"  says  Ihe  night 
manager,  Roger  Sindclar. 

Meanwhile,  all  across  the  cuun- 
Iry.  people  are  dialing  away  in  the 
*oe  hours  lo  order  freesia  from 
I -fifiiJ-F LOWERS,  silk  teddies  from 
Victoria's  Secret,  canoes  from  L.L 
Iran.  And  they  are  paying  bills, 
ilamiing  trips  and  buying  and  sell- 
ng  stuck  mi  the  Internet. 

As  Ernest  Hemingway  told  Lillian 
toss  in  his  oblique  way.  'Time  is 
In-  leasi  thing  we  have  of."  Ameri- 

:,|is  finding  ways  to  make  of  it 
n-  most. 

''Cum pared  I..  Europe,  the  U.S.  is 
ules  ahead  in  mining  die  economic 

due  "f.  time,  said  L.  Michael  I 
linger,  director  ol  the  hiiernniioiinl  | 
D'-Velupmeni  Law  Institute  in 
K'-nie.  wh..  studies  lime  ns  an  eco- 
iVbourcc. 

. ft-’  dlttl  two  reasons  for  Amer- 
Kii  s preeminence:  fewer  legal 
n si  1 iu ions  on  business  opening 
bums  than  in  Europe  and  the  higher 
European  social-welfare  costs,  which  I 
cre.ilo  a disincentive  to  hiring  new 
employees  for  night  shifts. 

™-  observations  were  echoed 
1 the  recent  economic  summit  in 
LJenver  where  the  United  States 
about  its  winning  economic 
J?"5,  n.le  U-S.  representatives  said 
^continental  Europeans  are  mired 

protects 

sting  jobs  and  businesses  through 

and  union  con- 
tracts that  stifle  innovation.  I » 


European  traditions  also  thwart 
change  Hager  said.  "For  example, 
much  of  the  small  business  in  Italy 
is  family-owned  and  operated.  Ex- 
tending  hours  means  going  outside 
the  family  for  labor,  which  is  not  the 
norm.  America,  on  the  other  hand 
is  synonymous  with  new  ideas 
entrepreneurship  and  business 
competition." 

For  example:  Fitness  buff 
Ernesto  Tey,  23,  an  employee  at 
Specdwarc  USA  in  San  Ramon,  Cali- 
fornia, likes  to  pump  iron  after  mid- 
mgliL  In  a lieclic  and  stressful 
day,  says  Tey,  "knowing  | can  work 
out  cither  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  nt  night  makes  it  that  much  eas- 
ier lo  slay  in  shape. ” He  frequents  n 
gym  run  by  Cniifornia-bnsed  24 
Hour  Fitness,  which  offers  nmnd- 
I lie-clock  facilities  fur  weekday 
workouts  at  locations  throughout 
the  western  United  Stales. 

In  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  customers 
of  Higligrove  Community  Federal 
Credit  Union  can  call  a phone  num- 
ber any  lime,  day  or  night,  to  apply 


for  a loan.  In  many  cases,  the  credit 
union  says,  applicants  are  told 
within  an  hour  whether  their  re- 
quest has  been  accepted. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Colum- 
bia Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in 
New  York  has  kept  its  computer 
room  with  16  or  so  terminals  — 
open  all  the  time  for  night-owl  med- 
ical students  to  do  their  research, 

Sharon  Williams,  a Baltimore 
entrepreneur,  founded  a full-service 
secretarial  support  company  in  1990 
called  the  24-Hnur  Secretary.  For 
example,  someone  called  nL  3 n.m. 
recently  ami  said  he  needed  a re- 
port typed  up  by  7 n.m.  Hu  dictated, 
and  the  report  was  e-mailed  by  the 
deadline,  spell-checked  and  profes- 
sionally formatted. 

And  the  Inlernel  lias  opened  up 
all  kinds  of  possibilities  for  24-hour 
activity.  North  Olmsted,  Ohio,  of- 
tors  its  residents  a 24-lnmr  town 
hall.  Visitors  can  find  building  per- 
mit foi  nis,  information  mi  city  ser- 
vices and  a schedule  of  events. 
Maym  Ed  Boyle  has  a section 


where  he  communicates  with  his 
constituents  and  so  does  the  school 
system.  The  24  Hour  Mall  brings  to- 
gether more  than  two  dozen  stores 
for  dawn -to-d  awn  shopping. 

Sindclar,  the  Kinko's  night  man- 
ager. put  it  this  way:  “The  United 
Slates  is  not  used  to  wailing.  In 

Europe,  they  queue  up.  Here,  they 
don  t."  9 

. I*1, toe  24-hour  society,  the  bank- 
ing industry  is  encouraging  cus- 
Lomers  lo  use  what  it  refera  to  as 
diflerrnt  delivery  channels"  to 
move  money  around  the  clock. 

Tndny  more  than  140,000  auto- 
mated teller  machines  dot  Hie  U.S. 
map.  Internet  banking  is  avail  able 
from  about  90  percent  uf  the  coun- 
try's 300  mruor  banks,  according  u, 
American  Hanker,  a trmli*  publica- 
lion.  And  more  banking  is  done,  at 
all  hours,  by  lek-plnme. 

Hell  Atlantic  is  su  convinced  that 
more*  people  an*  inking  care  of  busi- 
ness at  ail  I lours,  the  telephone 
company  lias  opened  a 21-hour  cu* 
tomer  service  center  in  Cnlvcrton. 


p“  — Outside conrentionallvork  hours - h«'ta=to 
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pear  to  be  moving  into  BrssfL  SergB  f.  KovaleskI 
southernmost  slates,  home  to*  fa  Port-au-Prlnc» 

country's  most  populous  cities  ^ 77T~ru_  *— 

crucial  industries.  111  Sao  pa*  J iH|S  destitute  country,  not 
2,000  police  officers  and  support*  the  dead  are  sacred.  The 

marched  last  week,  threatening®  P 8 mam  cemetery  — a maze 

strike  if  .their  wages  areJ®  nAtir.n,^gr0lJnt*  tombs  in  which  the 
increased  by  at  least  33  pwf®  t.,  , b Poorest  and  its  most  power- 
Police  also  are  prepared  to  strife111  l . e been  laid  to  rest  — has 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state.  , ■ ■ ! |,ro  by  looters  in  search  of 

The  army  has  been. caHed  > ^.1  'll”^llron  c°ffin  handles, gold 
protect  local  government  bulpSj : even'k*  n°  cl°toing  nnd  what- 
in  four  states  but  has  met  .ream®*  ; • ■ p,  ln_  ?e  ceL'0flSecl  have  to  offer, 
not  only  from  lawbreakers,  but P*|j  ;tobhcrOw^ff  ni0?'^  at  niffht,  grave 
sti-iking  police  officers.  tothe®J"  tonilw  nnri  1 CTpillg  holes  through 
eastern  state  . of.  Alagoas,  ^ ^ ^ °lJCri  caskets,  strip- 

police  have  not  beep  ^ valuable  n,0,  “Whing  remotely 
months, . gunfights  broke  out\.J  the  stnv.u  r*Can  fetch  money  on 
tween  troops  and  policemen  **,  Lorjjscs  and:  piles  of 

Ing  black  ; masks  and  wKW?!  lleft|orof  - “niPed  on  the  ground, 

pistols.  The  governor  of  ^ TTit-  uilrorIn^»I1-eXl  day's  sun- 

sti*apped  .state  threw  .up  bjfi  WP;  .®nipiy.kan..  1S  ,30  rampant,  that 

and  resigned  ^ :«4  SIrdals  gaUler  «•* 

.Some  Bi^iWans  oeinetery's^ front 

toe  afrikes  amount  fo  ^ t0  rerwirTh  tlrrl,1!£:3  to  pay 

ficials  are  faced  with  ^he  [telepms,  ^ofa^od  mau-  • 

increasing.ppHce  payi.pt;!gj^jM.canbe  ami.Ho,  , . 

streets  of  majqr  cjtiea  ^ time  a hours  from 

Minas Qerajp, the.goyprqor i jrypt  js  Y J®  buried  until  a 

offprfog  substantial '^ared,  including'  Iittie  is 

— — dowers — an^ 


Haiti’s  Misery  Brings  Final  R.I.P-Off 

Sflrna  e ix . ~ , 


| wreaths  placed  in  memory  of  the 
dead  that  pillagers  pluck  and  sell  for 
quick  cash,  usually  to  other  bereaved 
relatives  visiting  the  same  place. 

The  day  after  I buried  my  father, 
I went  to  visit  him,  and  his  tomb  was 
destroyed.  They  dragged  his  coffin 
out,  ripped  the  handles  off  and  stole 
toe  shoes  right  off  his  feet,"  said 
Solange  Justin.  "They  left  him  out 
there  like  a dead  animal.  Things  are 
so  dire  In  our  country  that  you  can't 
even  bury  a loved  one  with  dignity." 

The  wave  of  ghoulish  assaults  on 
the  cemetery  is  one  of  the  most 
shocking  signs  of  how  desperate  life 
Is  here:  . , 

. Authorities  say  the  tooting  began 
in  earnest  after  international  trade 
sanctions  were  imposed  on  Haiti  in 

1 /V\4  rrm 
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1991.  The  measures  wore  intended  ; poverty. 

1.1.  _ ■ • I 


power  in  the  Presidential  Palace. 

At  tiie  time  of  the  American  occu- 
pation. hopes  were  high  that  the 
country's  economic  situation  would 
improve.  But  a turnaround  has  yet 
to  materialize,  and  authorities  say 
more  people  are  resorting  to  theft, 
including  preying  on  the  dead,  as 
discontent  mounts  over  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  astrouomical  unem- 
ployment and  a widespread  reeling 
among  Haitians  that  the  country  is 
going  nowhere.  ! 

Municipal  officials  said  the  crimi- 
nal activity  in  the  publicly  run  ceme- 
tery Is  disturbing  not  only  because 
it  shows  a callous  disrespect  for  the 
dead,  but  because  .the  scattered 
bodies  can  spread  disease  in  a city 
already  ravaged  by  debilitating 

flAIMkv  k ■ 


PHOTO.  KEITH  CARDWELL 

It  is  also  the  resting  place  for 
some  of  Haiti's  most  infamous  lead- 
ers, in  eluding  longtime  dicta  tor 
Francois  “Papa  Doc"  Duvalier, 
whose  crypt  also  has  been  looted. 

Maccena  said  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  looters  out  of  the  cemetery  be- 
cause the  wall  ringing  it  is  low  and 
easily  scaled  at  almost  any  point. 
City  officials  said  the  number  of 
armed  security  guards  patrolling 
toe  grounds  has  been  increased. 
But  during  several  visits  to  the  site, 
a reporter  saw  only  one  guard,  and 
he  was  silting  ip  die  front  office.  . 

Throughout  the  tangle  of  mauso- 
leums. people  eager  to  earn  money 
performing  repairs  — some  of 
whom  authorities  believe  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  looting  — roamed 


— “ "VII.  HlikllUkU 

to  pressure  tiie  country's  military  1 
regime  to  accept  die  return  of  Jean- ' 
Bertrand  Aristide,  die  president 
who  had  been  ousted:  in  a coup.  But 
.their  most  immediate  and  notice- 
able effect  was  to  drive  up  prices.  • 
The.  sanctions  finally  were  lifted 
in  late  1994  after  U.S.  troops  were 
.deployed  hers  to  help  restore  demo- 1 
cratic  rule  and  put  Aristide  back  in 


- “ <- OO***  M 

mourners  m funeral  processions. 

Near  Hie  front  gates  — and  not 

■ „T, , . . , ■ ■ far  from  a cross  associated  with  the 

It  is  becoming  a serious  health  voodoo  spirit,  of  the  dead,  Baron 

problem,  said  Louis  Maccena.  as-  Samedi  ■—  a corpse  lay  in  tiiick 
S™  ^°r°f'hemay0rt“Cla)  il„  casket  aZted  ,o  pu££  ^ 

affairs  of  flee.  ,,  nnd  stripped  uf  metal  fittings. 

The  cemetery  was  once. one  of  Authorities  said  that  cask*!  lion 
tiie  moat  hallowed  grounds  jn  this  : dies*  which  can  cost  more  than  $100 
capital,  where  families  would  peace-  .in  funeral  parlors,  are  the  tanrets  of 
folly  promenade  paBt  rows  of  elabo-  choice  for  thieves,  who  reself  them 

lw«ctto^tod  °mta  “fld:W'  for  “ much  W $20  - « substantia! 
respect  to  me  dead.  sum  in  a country  where  the  average 


Maryland.  “A  lot  of  our  customers 
cannot  call  us  until  they  gel  home 
from  work,"  spokesman  Michel 
Daley  said.  Operators  will  he  stand- 
| ing  by  to  help  folks  buy  a telephone, 

I explain  service  options  and  de- 

■ cipher  the  monthly  bill. 

Other  kinds  of  round-the-clock 
telephone  services  also  proliferate: 
Flower  sales.  Counseling  services. 
Sex  chat  lines. 

“Uncle  Johnny"  Jefferson  Green 
of  Dallas  figured  out  that  conve- 
nience was  tile  key  7U  years  ago.  He 
kept  |iis  Southland  far  Dock  u[»n 
Hfler  grocery  stores  had  closed.  In 
the  spring  of  1927  the  Texas  iceman 
begun  carrying  staples  such  as 
bread,  eggs  and  milk.  Eventual ly,  nil 
the  Southland  franchises  followed 
suit  mul  n new  cnnip.iny  was  miuieil 
r,,r  toe  hours  they  kepi.  The  7-Elevrn 
Mors  aiv  now  open  21 1 in  ill's  a day. 

"We're  in  a world  Hint  11  In. os  I 
ill  vn  stops,  said  Kinko's  Siudelaii*. 

* I'e'Hile  liardly  ever  sleep,  esiie- 
ciiilly  in  lids  city.  Washing  inn  is  a 
town  uf  pressure." 

Across  tile  large  room,  drummer 
Mike  Kanin.  19.  and  bassist  I 'an I 
Selby,  ol  I liia  Ijtinrl  1 hi*  Mi 'Ih t Auli  1- 
malic  pieced  lugether  nil  advertise- 
menl  for  their  Irienil's  'zim-.  Selby 
•viiil  li«-li ivvs  the  1 silly  hours.  “Ilierf- 

liyiivi'  po|iu |.i lion  is  reduced  at  niglu. 

Il’sgood--  if  you're  mi,  (social." 

J 1 11  ring  liis  I Uiopiu-io-'ijirn  shin, 
saiii  Siiul»*l:ir,  ujiur  ]ini  i. , ;>ni, 
will  pass  tllioiigll  — pi  (l|i-  u.iniin,. 
t'veryiliing  from  liinh  .-inn, ,1  m, 

'J115 1,1  luiienil  programs.  |.Vl  ,j 

■ •lie  s under  an  i-norin.ios  .iiiimini  ni 
"'n-ss  and  strain,"  lie  -.air].  l’,-,,p|r 
used  10  w.iii  1, 11  wlut  ■],.->  w.iimd. 
bill  (lial  attiliide  - 1 ] l, in >*•  -1 1 
And  >«i  die  ireiul  <*iolvi-d  — Ii'iiim 
7-Elevens  m all-uiglu  dirn.-is,  gro- 
cery stores  and  drugstores  |„ 
round  tlie-riuck  ■ it i ice-supply  simi.-s 
and  discount  ->u per- stores  lu  AIM- 
and  call  centers  to . . . where? 

Moore  may  be  right  when  hi* 
says  that  there  an*  some  things  peo- 
ple won  L do  on  computers.  Bui 
there  are  plenty  of  things  Urey  will 
do,  and  witii  tire  Internet,  thev  can 
do  diem  when  they  want  lo. 

to  tire  small  hours  at  the  Virginia 
1^  al-Mart,  cellular  phone  purveyor 
Eva  Shorts,  -13,  and  her  son  Robert. 

wheeled  a basket  up  and  down 
the  aisle.  “Wrc  night  people,"  ex- 
plained Shorts.  “If  there  were  other 
stores  open.  I'd  go  to  them,  too."  | 


per  capita  income  is  estimated  at 
less  than  $250  a year. 

There  have  also  been  instances  in 
which  entire  caskets  have  been 
emptied,  carried  off  and  sold  to 
newly  bereaved  families. 

But  bereaved  families  have 
begun  taking  matters  into  their  own 
hands  to  protect  the  final  resting 
places 1 of  their  loved  ones.  A num- 
ber of  the  tombs,  some  of  them 
multi-story  structures  of  marble 
with  sliding  glass  doors,  are  se- 
cured by  large  steel  gates  latched 
shut  by  padlocks. 

. Others  have  been  more  crudely 
repaired  or  rescaled,  their  blud- 
gconcd  facades  sealed  with  rocks, 
paper,  doth,  grass,  or  whatever  else 
was  available  at  the  time.  Still  other 


fr«ly,  as, did  hiS,  soliciting 

mourners  in  funeral  Dmcesainn<:  llnllv  HD.  m 


weeds,  ils  casket  : 

and  slriuDed  of  mpi.,1  (Inin.,.  ' ™ Enid  pad  of  Iha 


- LiliuiiUUIlCQ 

with  the  word  "Reparacion,"  indicat- 
mg  they  arc  still  in  need  of  work 
'There  Is  misery  ip  this  country, 
and  people  will  do  anything  for 
money,  cypn  if  k means  atealiug 

Imm  ilia  pi  ' a . 


. . ; — ' vui.  ut  him 

mqny  unofficial  repair  hands  at  the 
cemetery,  who  claimed  he  is  paid 
roughly  $2  for  each,  tomb  he  fixes. 
»h3e/’e  rrraney  to  Noting,  but 

k “J*0  ILmo.ne^  to  Putting 
back  , ib  their  place  rnnd 

patching  up  the' h’olea,"  he  said. 
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Claire  Meaeud  

COLD  MOUNTAIN 
By  Charles  Frazier 

Atlantic  Monthly.  356pp.  $24 

CONTEMPORARY  fiction 
continues  to  tackle  the  Civil 
War  because  Its  ramifications 
are  ubiquitous  still:  That  brutal  con- 
fiict  marks  the  watershed  of  Ameri- 
can modernity,  as  the  First  World 
War  marks  Europe's.  Significantly. 
Charles  Frazier’s  rich  first  novel  ad- 
dresses that  watershed  not  only  in 
its  themes  but  in  its  very  structure. 

Cold  Mountain  comprises  the 
interwoven  narratives  of  a Conted-  l 
erate  soldier  named  Inman  and  his  I 
intended,  a young  woman  named  a 
Ada  Monroe.  Wounded  at  Petersr  a 
burg  and  transferred  to  a Ten- 
nessee hospital  in  the  summer  of  l 
1864.  Ininan  deserts  and  heads  for  s 

his  home  in  the  mountains  of  North  \ 

Carolina,  a journey  fraught  with  i 
adventures  and  pitfalls.  | ’ 

Meanwhile.  Ada.  the  well-born  i 
J daughter  of  n Charleston  minister,  j 
struggles  to  reconstruct  her  life 
after  her  father's  death,  opting  to 
remain  at  their  remote  farm  rather 
than  return  to  the  city  dependent 
upon  her  father's  friends.  Joined  by 
a tough  local  girl  named  Ruby,  Ada 
comes  to  value  nature  and  its  gifts, 
the  fruits  of  hard  labor  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  seasons.  As  the  lovers’  l 
reunion  approaches,  both  are  aware  i 
of  Lheir  internal  (and  external) 

transformations,  irrevocable  changes 

that  reflect  those  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live. 

Their  stories,  in  spite  of  the  over-  ( 
lapping  menace  of  the  war,  are  very 
different.  Inman’s  is  emphatically 
picaresque,  a progression  of 
grotesque  and  fantastic  encounters 
reminiscent  of  Fielding  or  Richard- 
son. He  saves  a woman  from  a mur- 
derous preacher:  he  falls  into  tire 
clutches  of  a bloated  fellow  named 
Junior  and  his  harem  of  sluttish 
women,  who  turn  him  over  to  the 
Home  Guard;  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
home  of  a frail  widow  and  saves  her 
and  her  infant  from  marauding  Fed- 
1 erals.  Inman  moves  through  these 
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Joel  Achenbach 

THE  WHOLE  SHEBANG 
A State -of- the-Unlverse(s)  Report 
By  Timothy  Ferris 
Simon  & Schuster.  393pp.  $25 

Ambitious  physicists  would 

very  much  like  to  explain 
away  the  entire  universe, 


ILLUSTRATION : ANTHONY  RUSSO 


adventures  like  a cipher,  alternately 
a hero  and  a victim  of  action.  y 

Ada's  chapters,  focused  on  the  s 
farm  and  her  reflections  upon  t, 
and  upon  her  growing  friendship  I 
with  Ruby,  form  a more  contempo-  i 
rary  tale,  the  exploration  of  a i 
woman's  psychological  develop- 
ment in  communion  with  the  stable 
but  seasonal  natural  world  in  which  t 
she  is  immersed.  Ada  and  Inman  s I 
union  is,  in  a sense,  the  literary  con- 
frontation of  history  and  the  pre- 
sent. Readers  impatient  with  the 
relentless  linearity  of  Inmans 
progress  will  find  respite  in  Ada’s 
concentric  growth,  and  vice  versa. 

Throughout.  Frazier  has  adopted 
an  antiquated  style  to  authenticate  j 
the  19th-century  Southern  world. 

I His  locutions  sound  unnatural  to  the 

contemporary  ear  — “There  was 
scant  humidity  in  the  air  for  a 
change  and  all  the  colors  and  edges 
of  things  seemed  crisp  beyond  the 
natural"  — and  his  vocabulary 
thrills  in  Its  oddity.  He  has  captured 
his  characters'  lost  quotidian 
speech,  and  the  novel's  pages  are 
peppered  with  words  such  as  “hin- 
nies,’’  “spavins."  and  “taliped". 

This  rhetorical  analepsis  alone 
l makes  Cold  Mountain  an  exciting 
i I work  of  fiction,  but  Fraziers  prose, 

- I consistent  and  precise,  goes  far- 
e ther.  He  writes  evocatively  about 
r the  region's  flora  and  fauna  and 
I-  about  man’s  relationship  to  it.  When 
e Ada  observes  a heron,  be  notes  that 


“the  beak  of  it  was  black  on  top  and  i 
yellow  underneath,  and  tile  light  I 
shone  off  it  with  muted  sheen  as  1 
from  satin  or  chipped  flint".  When 
Inman  encounters  a catfish.  Frazier  j 
records:  "It  was  stout  as  a tub.  It  was 
ugly  in  the  face  with  its  tiny  eyes 
and  pale  barbels  run  out  from  its 
mouth  and  wagging  in  the  current.  | 
The  use  of  plants  for  medicinal  i 
purposes,  the  calculation  of  time  1 
and  seasons  by  the  movement  of  the 
stars,  the  foraging  for  and  prepara- 
tion of  food  — all  are  conveyed  in 
meticulous  detail.  Cold  Mountain 
delights,  above  all,  as  an  exceed-  j 
ingly  free  natural  history,  in  which  i 

I Frazier’s  characters  learn  and  live 
>y  their  surroundings. 

What  disappoints,  in  this  fine 
iebut,  is  its  cinematic  conclusion,  a 
carefully  contrived  display  of  the  bit-  | 
tersweet.  It  is  an  ending  that  relies 
unabashedly  on  the  conventions  of 
romance;  and  while  Frazier  has 
drawn  on  other  literary  conventions 
the  picaresque  and  the  psycho- 
logical novel  — one  might  have 
hoped  that  their  daring  conflation 
would  produce  a less  predictable 
result.  This  said,  the  fate  of  Frazier  s 
protagonists  is  not,  perhaps,  so  im- 
portant. He  notes  that  “Inman  had 
seen  so  much  death  it  had  come  to 
seem  a random  thing  entirely  , and 
the  narrative  reinforces  this.  Ulti- 
mately. it  is  not  the  people  who  en- 
dure but  the  locale.  Cold  Mountain, 
the  title,  is  the  novel’s  true  core. 


away  the  entire  universe,  w 
drain  it  of  mystery,  decode  its  1 
essence.  They'd  like  to  finish  once  ii 
and  for  all  the  job  begun  thousands  11 
of  years  ago  by  astrologere,  n 
shamans,  and  lonely  shepherds  n 
staring  into  the  night  sky.  Ideally, 
physicists  would  hope  to  boil  the 
universe  down  to  a few  simple,  aesr  s 
thetically  pleasing  equations.  They  £ 
would  like  the  universe  to  be  some-  i 

tiling  less  than  a miracle.  “The  task  ' 

of  the  physicist  is  to  see  through  the  1 
appearances  down  to  the  underly- 
ing, very  simple,  symmetric  reality. 
Timothy  Ferris  writes  in  his  new 

book,  The  Whole  Shebang. 

But  clearly  the  physicists  still  j 

!'  ave  a lot  of  explaining  to  do.  They 
ave  detected  the  expansion  of  the 
niverse.  with  its  implication  that  | 
ie  universe  was  once  exceedingly 
mall,  but  there  are  still  debates 
bout  the  pace  of  the  expansion,  the 
ge  of  the  universe,  and  its  ultimate  | 
lestiny  (dissipation?  collapse?), 
rhey  have  a well-established  quan- 
lun  theory  that  explains  how  parti- 
-les  and  forces  interact  on  the 
smallest  of  scales,  but  which  has  so 
far  been  unable  to  account  for  the  | 
force  of  gravity.  Haunting  the  entire 
process  is  the  mystery  of  why 
there's  a universe  at  all:  Why  is  there 
something  rather  than  nothing? 

In  the  search  for  answers,  cos- 
mology has  been  merging  with  par- 
ticle physics.  To  figure  out  the 
world  of  the  very  large,  cosmo  o- 
gists  have  to  understand  the  realm 
of  the  very  small.  This  creates  a 
challenge  not  only  for  scientists  bill 
also  for  the  average  lay  reader  of 
science  books.  Many  uf  us  may  leel 
mentally  prepared  to  go  on  a jour- 
ney across  the  slurry  expanse  of 
the  universe  but  not  necessarily 
down  into  die  murky  interior  of  the 


impress  the  physicists.  Bravely  he 
takes  the  reader  into  the  esoteric 
realm  of  dark  matter,  ‘spacetime 
foam",  and  10-dimensional  super- 
strings.  His  description  of  super- 
string theory  is  extremely  rumble: 

“Strings  nre  just  curved  space. 

The  central  riddle  of  genesis  - how  > 
can  the  universe  have  come  into 
being,  if.  us  Shakespeare  put  it. 
‘Nothing  can  be  mndc  out  of  noth 
jug1?  — is  answered  thus:  Every- 
thing is  nothing,  in  a sense,  for  ii, 
made  of  space,  which  in  this  cornea 
means  pure  geometry.’' 

One  can  sense  that  at  limes  m 
Ferris  is  uncomfortable  with  ihe  ab- 
struse nature  of  modern  cosmology.  | 
when  he  writes:  “Readers  vto . 

■e  marking  their  scorecards  a 
ant  to  note  that  the  neutralinobi! 
fiear  combination  of  the  supmw 
letric  partners  of  the  photon,  ofan 
arly-nniverse  boson  called  the  h 
nd  of  the  theoretical  Higgs  boson  ' 
Make  no  mistake:  Cosmology  rr 
aains  a field  heavily  shot  through  '■ 
zith  philosophical  speculation.  Fer- . 
is  includes  a playful  chapter  o: 
heolugy.  guessing  that  God  woo  l 
vant  to  create  a universe  thaw* 
self  creative,  using  life  as  a dm 
igenl  for  reversing  the  dreary- 
jf  entropy,  the  tendency  for  W* 
dissipate  and  orderly  systems*^ 

apart.  , . „ 

Theulogy  spawned  cowoh. 

but  as  cosmology 
deeper  into  the  mystery  of  the  ur. 
verse  il  lends  to  circle  bar  if 
Last  year  John  Morgan,  a wnieu 
Scientific  American. 
book  called  'Hie  End  Of  *»■ 
which  contended  that 
scientific  achievements  (the  tty 
of  evolution  or  the  discover)  u 
expansion  nf  the  universe 1 
hind  us,  that  most  future  dL  \ 

ies  will  either  be  trivial  or  inf*- 

to  the  world  in  which  we  i ■ 
Ferris  would  contend 
No  one  even  knows  the  biolitf 


atom.  . . 

Ferris,  fortunately,  is  a compas- 
sionate and  clever  guide.  As  one  or 
the  planet's  premier  science  writers, 
he  knows  that  his  job  is  not  to  try  to 


the  unlverw  nr  whether  o»T 
one  cosmos  among  an 

If  there  are  more  great  5. 
ies  to  be  made,  Ferns 
someone  you'd  want 
plain  them.  He's  been  iJPg; 
cosmos  now  for  two  defin- 
ite seems  to  have  it  sussed^ 

Particle  chase,  page  22 


Puckish  Humor  From  Behind  Bars 


Fred  Hiatt 

THE  COURAGE  TO  STAND  ALONE 

Letters  From  Prison 

and  Other  Writings 

By  Wei  Jingsheng 

Viking.  283pp.  $23.95 

WEI  JINGSHENG,  Chinn’s 
leading  dissident,  is  in  prison, 
and  has  been  for  all  but  seven 
months  of  the  past  18  years.  This 
book  was  assembled  without  his 
knowledge  by  relatives  in  China  and 

1 admirers  in  the  West,  who  implicitly 
warn  the  reader  that  we  may  find 
the  book  slow  going.  They  are 
wrong.  Despite  sdl  the  limitations,  it 
makes  for  compelling  reading. 

The  limitations  stem  from  Wei  s 
circumstances.  In  prison  from  1979 
to  1993,  he  was  sharply  restricted  to 
what- he  could  write,  dnd  to  whorh. 
He  could  only  allude  to  the  tortures 
lie  was  subjected  to,  the  indignities 
of  his  living  conditipns,  the  detenb- 
ration'  of  hid,  health  despite  his 


ration  of  hiS,  health  despite  his 
youth,  tiie  loss  of  his  teeth  from 
malnutrition-;  He  planned,  upoh  his  ■ 


release,  to  expand  these  largely  < 
philosophical  letters  into  a more  j 
flesh-and-blood  autobiography:  but 
the  regime  did  not  give  him  time  to 
do  so  before  throwing  him  back  in 

jail. 

Yet  Wei’s  appealing  character 
gradually  reveals  itself  through 
these  letters  all  the  same:  his  intelli- 
gence, his  puckish  humor,  his  stub- 
born courage  and,  most  of  all,  his 
reckless,  principled  compulsion  to 
educate  his  jailers  — that  is  to  say, 
China's  authoritarian  leaders  — on 
the  necessity  for  democracy. 

His  capacity  to  make  fun  of  him- 
self is  astonishing,  and  his  tweaking 
of  China'B  leaders  rarely  flags.  “Ue 
Isn't  easy  for  either  of  us,"  he  writes 
to  paramount  leader  Deng  Xiaoping. 
“It’s  just  that  I am  not  the  one  mak- 
ing your  life  difficult,  while  you’re 
the  One  making  It  hard  for  me."  And 
i when  China's  leaders  appear  not  to 
be  taking  his  advice  — which  he  of- 
fers tin  every  conceivable  subject, 
from  writing  a new  constitution  to  , 
designing  air  -energy-saving  pres- ; 
! sdre  cooker  with  timer"  -1-  he  ex- 


cuses them,  writing,  “You  probably  c 

just  overlooked  it”.  1 

In  fact,  most  of  these  letters  were  v 

apparently  never  mailed.  We  can  1 
read  the  letters  now  only  because,  1 
when  Wei  was  offered  his  freedom  1 
in  1993,  he  refused  to  leave  his  cell  1 
without  his  file  of  sent  and  unsent 
correspondence  — itself  an  almost  1 
unimaginable  act  of  defiant  courage.  I 
At  the  time,  China  was  seeking  to 
improve  its  image  in  order  to  win 
the  right  to  host  the  2000  Olympics,  1 
and  Wei  sensed  his  brief  advantage. 
During  his  fleeting  period  of  free- 
dom, he  spoke  out  as  fearlessly  as 
ever.  And  when  Sydney,  Australia, 
won  the  Olympic  games,  China's 
leaders  threw  Wei  back  into  jail.  No 
letters  have  emerged  since. 

Most  of  the  letters  In  thfe  book 
are  addressed  to  China  s leaders,  :l 
since  Wei  was  discouraged  from 
writing  to  relatives  but  encouraged 
to  comment  on  politics  as  (his  war-  I 
dens  hoped)  a valuable  method  of : 
self-criticism.  Irtstead,  he  deflates 
China’s  propaganda  and  pretensions 
' with  a clarity  and 'simplicity  ' that 


stem  from  questioning  everything  1 1 
and  puzzling  tilings  out  for  himself,  fi 
from  first  principles.  “A  lack  of  e 
democracy  is  the  principal  reason  f 
for  China's  many  problems,  he  \\ 

writes.  And:  The  goodness  or  bad-  < 

ness  of  a person's  character  . . . Us]  I 
not  absolutely  determined  by  what  ’ 
class  he  was  born  into."  Revolution-  ' 
ary  ideas,  to  be  sure.  Early  on.  Wei 
recognizes  that  the  true  danger  in 
China  is  fascism,  or  national  social- 
ism — and  that  economic  growth 
alone  will  not  wipe  out  that  danger. 

Uke  many  of  his  generation,  Wei 

had  little  choice  but  to  educate  him- 
self. Born  in  1950  to  loyal,  mid-level 

I Communist  Party  cadres,  he  was 
caught  up  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Cul- 
tural  Revolution  in  1966.  Instead  of 
entering  high  school,  Wei  betamea 
Red  Guard,  a self-described  fanatic 
Maoist"  who  believed,  at  first,  that 
the  system  only  needed  purifying. 
The  injustices  he  saw  as  he  traveled 
the  country  eventually  led  him  to  . 
understand  that  the  system  itself, 
not  Its  imperfect  Implementation.  | 

wasatfault.  " ' ' 

During  the  next  decade,  he 
served  in  the  army  and  worked  as  , 
an  electrician  In  the  Bering  Zoo.  . In  j 


1978.  he  wrote  and 

famous  wall  poster,  W* 

ernization:  Democracy.  . 
for  individual  rights  m W- 
work  was  enough  oi  a ■ 


Palestinians  try  to  escape  spiral  of  despair 

Julian  Borger  reports  | ~ 

rnm  Ramallah  nn  an 


Julian  Borger  reports 
from  Ramallah  on  an 
economy  desperate  to 
evade  Israel’s  squeeze 


! ::  ymti* itii: W V'  - : X ' • =! ' . ’ 


work  was  enougn 

China’s  dictators  to  land  ^ 

For  years  he  retained  . 

wistfid  faith  that  ^ 
would  come  to  undersea 
portance  of  democracy.  S $ i 
1989  massacre  of 
strators  in  Tiananmen 
could  not  contain  his 
senses,  disappointment^, 
known  that  you  wr* 

kind  of  idiot  to  do  some^, 

like  this,"  he  wrote  to 
you've  long  taH^ 
clsely  the  kind  of  whd  , f 

main  stubborn  to  the  ■ jm- 

Now  Deng  Is  deadvJif4- 
cessora  seem  as  A 

trnth-tellers^keWdJJl 

■am  not  clear  on,  w“ 
his  Imprisonment  is 

nary  person  and  an  lg  jfi! 
guy  like  myself,  evejLI 
scream  oiit  as  loud  a 
be  such  a nuisance^  F 
, ran  thev  really  P1  Jr 


Palestinians  are  anxiously 

searching  for  a way  to  make 
their  economy  shockproof 
Concentrated  in  small,  easily  iso- 
lated enclaves,  it  has  proved  far 
more  vulnerable  than  its  Israeli 
counterpart  to  the  crises  which 
punctuate  Middle  Eastern  politics. 

The  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  are 
only  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
last  year’s  “closures”  imposed  by  the 
Israeli  government  in  retaliation  for 
a string  of  attacks.  In  February  last 
year,  after  two  bus  bombings,  the 
army  sealed  off  the  Palestinian  au- 
tonomous regions  and  reduced  the 
daily  flow  of  Palestinian  workers 
commuting  to  Israeli  businesses 
from  70,000  to  15,000  overnight. 

Trade  in  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished goods  was  also  squeezed  to  a 
trickle  and  the  knock-on  effects  in 
the  teeming  refugee  camps  and 
Palestinian  towns  were  severe. 

In  a recently-published  report, 
t ie  United  Nations  estimated  that 
me  unemployment  rate  increased 
from  19  per  cent  to  nearly  30  per 
rent,  and  per  capita  GNP  in  the 
Palestinian  territories  dropped  by 
more  than  8 per  cent.  The  average 
Palestinian  wage  fell  by  a tenth  over 
the  same  period,  from  $411  per 
month  to  $370,  sufficient  to  cover 
M per  cent  of  basic  family  needs. 

iho?LUV.tatiatics  reflect  *e  fact 

mat  the  Oslo  peace  process  has  so 
for  bren  economically  damaging  for 
fe  ^fesfrnians.  By  demarcating 
PJIeshman  territory,  it  has  solidi- 
ed  the  interethnic  boundaries  and 
Partially  unhitched  the  Palestinians 

SI,?6  c™Uch  3troi^er  Israeli 
economy.  Since  1993,  their  income 

Si1 Wp  has  ahrunk  by  about  a 

S™8  however,  economic 

Etfr?  belng  cautiously  up- 

2JSite  closures  provoked  by 

5ieS.«ifrir0nSt  attack  in  Tel-Aviv, 
uie  PalesurUan  economy  is  showing 


’h\  i 


, t » -y 


Palestinian  workers  cross  a border  that  could  be  closed 


If  the  political  situation  does  not 
explode,  1997  looks  like  it  will  be  a 
much  better  year  tlian  1996,"  said 
Salem  Ajluni,  a UN  economist  work- 
ing in  Gaza.  Some  forecasts  suggest 
a growth  rate  this  year  of  8 per  cent. 

A partial  reason  for  the  better 
performance  is  that  the  March  clo- 
sures were  relatively  shortlived. 
The  average  daily  flow  of  Palestin- 
ian labourers  into  Israel  has  been 
37,000  so  far  this  year,  compared 
with  22,000  last  year, 

But  the  vulnerability  to  external 
shocks  remains.  Despite  large  sav- 
ings held  by  the  Palestinian  dia- 
spora, there  has  been  minima! 
investment  in  Gaza  and  the  West 

Bank  as  a result  of  the  chronic  un- 
certainty. 

"Private  investment  has  con- 
tracted substantially  since  the  Oslo 
process,  said  All  Khadr,  the  deputy 
World  Bank  representative  based  in 
RamalJahi  the  West  Bank's  commer* 
cial  hub.  “A  lot  of  the  diaspora  are 
out  there  waiting  to  come  in,  poten- 
tially in  large-scale  ventures.  But 


at  any  moment 


they  don’t  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  two  years  . , . 
what  kind  of  government  there’s 
going  to  be,  whether  it  will  be  part 
of  Israel,  or  what  kind  of  borders 
there  are  going  to  be." 

Another  cloud  over  investor  con- 
fidence is  the  uncertain  track 
| record  of  Yasser  Arafat's  Palestinian 
Authority.  The  PA's  hands  were  tied 
in  terms  of  fiscal  and  trade  policy  by 
the  economic  annexe  to  the  Oslo 
accords  — which  were  designed  to 
keep  it  in  line  with  the  Israeli  eco- 
nomy. In  the  search  for  extra  rev- 
enue Mr  Arafat’s  entourage  has 
involved  itself  deeply  in  trade,  estab- 
lishing monopolies  in  the  import  of 
petrol  and  construction  materials. 

The  character  of  these  compa- 
nies Is  not  very  transparent  There 
is  certainly  a need  for  further  exam- 
ination of  the  welfare  loss  involved.” 
Mr  Ali  Khadr  said. 

There  are  several  important  de- 
velopments currently  being  negoti- 
ated which  have  the  potential  to 
transform  the  investment  climate,  I 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  SMITH 


Under  the  Oslo  accords,  Gaza  is  to 
have  its  own  airport  and  seaport, 
which  could  dramatically  reduce 
Palestinian  dependence  on  Israel. 

Also  in  negotiation,  and  probably 
far  closer  to  reality,  is  a World  Bank 
and  US-sponsored  plan  to  build  an 
industrial  zone  on  the  Gaza- Israel 
border,  which  would  draw  on  Pales- 
tinian labour  with  Israeli  supplies 
and  markets. 

The  trade-off  involved  in  the  so- 
called  Karni-Muntar  Zone  is  that  — 
in  return  for  supervising  its  security 
— the  Israelis  would  guarantee  the 
zone  would  be  "closure-proof. 

Detailed  negotiations  on  the 
Karni-Muntar  Zone,  the  seaport  and 
the  airport  have  continued  in  recent 
weeks  despite  the  freeze  in  the 
peace  process.  However,  the  Israeli 
government  has  yet  to  sign  off  on 
any  of  the  three  projects,  perhaps 
for  the  same  reason  the  Palestinian 
Authority  is  so  eager  to  see  them 
realised  — they  would  make  the 
Palestinians  far  less  exposed  to  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 


Britain  stuck  with  a two-tier  society 
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It  Is  not  a question  of  the  South 
pulling  away  from  the  North,  or  of 
the  English  getting  richer  than  the 
Scots.  In  every  region,  in  every  age 
, group,  among  pensioners  just  as 
among  workera,  inequality  has 
risen. 

**"3 -By— far-  -Ui»  ■ biggest  ‘underlying 
change  has  been  in  the  earnings 
distribution.  The  highly  skilled  and 
highly  educated  now . command 
vastly  higher  salaries  than  did  their 
counterparts  20  years  ago.  The  less 
skilled  and  more  poorly  educated 
are  left  to  earn  much  the  same 
salaries  as  their  predecessors,  or 
miss  out  on  working  altogether. 

In  fact,  the  picture  is  more  com- 
plicated than  that  The:  authors 
show  that  while  the  distribution  of 
income  nnd  earnings  has'  become 
much  more  unequal,  the  inequality 
in  spending  has  risen  much  less 
quickly.  While  the  poorest  ndw  have : 
no  more  Income  than  the  poorest  in 
fiiepast,  they  spend  rather  more. 

The  rise  In  inequality  Ip  a com- 
plex issue  that  is  hard  to  measure: 
with  certainty,  htit  the  central  fact . 
that  inequality  has1  spiralled  up- 
wards is  not  In  dispute  | And  the ; 
main  , reasons  for  it  lie  In  eariiings 


and  the  labour  market,  and  in  the 
failure  of  social  security  benefits,  in- 
cluding pensions,  to  keep  up  with 
earnings. 

Given  that  tax  and  social  security 
increases  are  off  the  political 
agenda,  the  Government  is  right  to 
be  ’ concentrating  on  education, 
training  and  other  welfare-to-work 
policies  in  an  attempt  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  problem. 

Does  it  matter?  It  doesn’t  look  as 
if  the  poor  are  actually  getting 
poorer,  they  are  just  falling  behind 
everyone  else.  Well,  clearly  it  mat- 
ters when  the  Government  comes 
to  design  tax  and  benefit  policies, 
hut  it  also  has  profound  implications 
for  other  government  policies.  As 
some  people's  incomes  have  risen 
fast,  bo  have  their  expectations.'  A 
basic  state  pension,  a basic  National 
Health  Service,  a basic  level  of  state 
education  are  unlikely  to  satisfy  a 
growing  group  who  can  afford  to 
provide  what  they  .want  for  them- 
selves. • ' 


plans.  As  the  richer  start  to  opt  out, 
then  we  already  have  some  evi- 
dence that  they  become  less  sup- 
portive of  public  spending  and 
higher  taxes. 

So  we  end  up  in  a vicious  circle  — 
higher  incomes  for  some  and  low 
quality  state  provision  leads  to  peo- 
ple taking  the  private  option;  as  a re- 
suit,  they’re  unwilling  to  pay  higher 

taxes;  this  leads  to  lower  quality  slate 
services  and  then  more  opt  out 

Additionally,  once  this  process 
starts  it  can  beconie  much  harder  to 
argue  that  it  should,  be  reversed. . 
Raising  tiie  basic  pension  for  oil  now 
looks  like  poor  value  for  money  he- 
cause  many  pensioners  have  sub- 
stantial occupational  pensions.  One 
can  imagine  reaching  a situation  in 
which  providing  hlgh-quallly  univer- 
sal health  care  looks  hard  to  dqfend 
because  so  inanv  rich  people  can  af- 
ford to  provide  Lheir  o\vn. 

- Knowing  what  has  happened  to 
the  distribution  of  people’s  living 
standards  Is  vital  because  much  gov-' I 
eminent  policy  .depends  on  It  But 
getting  back  to  lower  levels  of  fa. 
equality  Is  likely  to  prove  very  hard. 


FINANCE  19 

MALAYSIA’S  prime  minister, 
Mahathir  Mo  hmnad,  has 
accused  the  US  financier  George 
Soros  of  being  behind  n sharp 
fall  in  the  currencies  of  south- 
east Aslan  nations.  Dr  Mahathir 
believes  Mr  Soros  is  punishing 
Asean  countries  for  admitting 
Burma  as  a member.  Mr  Soros 
denies  the  charge. 

European  union  competi- 
tion commissioner  Karel  Van 
Mlert  claimed  victory  in  the 
stand-off  with  Boeing  — nnd  (lie 
US  government  — over  the 

aerospace  group’s  $14  billion 

merger  with  McDonnell  Dougins. 
The  commission  gave  ita  political 
blessing  to  the  deal  after  Mr  Von 
Mlert  obtained  a last-minute 
concession  from  Boeing  to  drop 
exclusivity  clauses  with  airlines. 

LENDING  by  the  UK’s  major 
banks  surged  by  1 3 per  cent 
[ in  June,  providing  new  impetus 
for  h further  rise  in  interest 
rates.  Meanwhile  the  strength  of 
the  pound  has  resulted  in  new 
export  orders  for  small  firms 
falling  at  their  fastest  rate  for 
more  than  si*  years. 

MEMBERS  of  Nationwide, 
the  world's  biggest  building 
society,  breathed  new  life  into 
the  mutual  movement  by  voting 
against  windfall  payments  of  up 
to  $3,200  each,  bucking  the  re- 
cent trend  to  convert  to  banks. 
Meanwhile  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  is  expected  to  bid 
around  $1  billion  to  faire  over 

Birmingham  Midshires,  Britain's 

fifth  largest  building  society. 

THE  UK  Serious  Fraud  Office 
has  revealed  that  it  will  take 

no  action  over  a $ 1 SO  million 
trading  Iobs  uncovered  four 
| months  ago  at  NatWestis  City 
Investment  arm.  j 

BAT  Industries,  the  tobacco 

group,  took  time  off  from  the 

rigours  of  US  litigation  over  health 
claims  to  splash  out  $1.6  billion 
building  a presence  fa  Mexico.  I 

ALMOST 3,000  workers  at 
General  Motors1  car  factory  I 
in  Detroit  went  on  strike  over 
working  conditions  and  alleged 
under- manning. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 
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Afghanaid 

Registered  in  England  as  a company  limited  by  guarantee,  no  3034888 

Registered  in  the  UK  as  a charity,  no  10+5348 


MONITORING  & RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 


Afghanaid  has  been  giving  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Afghan  people  since 
1983.  With  around  200  staff- (mostly  Afghan)  and  a budget  of  about  £2  million, 
we  have  established  a reputation  as  a well  run  and  effective  organisation.  In  the 
past  we  have  concentrated  on  infrastructure  and  agricultural  rehabilitation,  but 
more  recently  have  piloted  a community  development  approach  to  help  the 
poorest  communities  meet  their  basic  needs  in  some  of  Afghanistan's  most 
remote  areas.  Our  new  three  year  strategic  plan  envisages  a major  programme 
expansion,  with  an  increasing  focus  on  community  development  activities. 

We  are  seeking  a Director  for  a new  Monitoring  and  Research  Unit,  reporting  to 
the  Managing  Director,  who  will  have  the  vision  and  skills  to  establish  this  unit 
and  to  develop  a system  to  monitor  performance  and  impact  of  Afghanaid's 
programme,  assess  researcli  needs  and  design  appropriate  research  projects  to 
enhance  overall  programme  effectiveness,  determine  reporting  needs  and  prepare 
appropriate  reports  for  the  various  stakeholders , co-ordinate  the  annual  planning 
process,  and  facilitate  activities  of  the  donors'  Joint  Monitoring  Mission.  S/he 
will  have  a minimum  of  five  years  working  on  development  programmes  in 
developing  countries,  a solid  understanding  of  community  development, 
experience  in  evaluating  programmes  and  designing/implementing  practical 
research  projects,  and  a degree  in  a relevant  social  discipline.  It  would  be 
advantageous  to  have  experience  working  in  an  Islamic  country. 

The  post  is  based  at  our  head  offtce,  currently  In  Peshawar,  Pakistan  and  Involves 
regular  travel  to  Afghanistan.  The  three  year  contract  pays  a tax  free  salary  of 

— ' batween~fcll.,lQA  -X34,l\&4-  pa.  plug  i rnmp»ii»ntlit«  h«i*«ftt.-p*eiHty*i 

For  an  Information  pock  write  to  Marina  Hlini,  Afghanaid,  16  Mortimer  Street,  London, WIN  7RD,  UK 
or  fax  +44  171-255  3344  (no  phone  calls  please.)  or  email.' AFGHANAID@aol.com 

Closing  dote  5pm  Friday  22/8/97,  interviews  mid-September. 
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course 
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central  London 


INTERNATIONAL  RESCUE  COMMITTEE 
Finance  and  Medical  Personnel 

Finance  and  Field  Mara,  and  Medical  Coorda.i  Tha  International 


Mu  man!  tar  Ian  refugee  and  relief  organisation,  la  currently  recruiting 
finance  managers  for  Former  Yugoslavia,  Newly  independent  States, 
Guinea,  Liberia,  Tanzania,  Rwanda,  and  Zaire.  Requirement*;  University 
degree  In  accounting  with  CPA,  3-6  years'  relevant  experience, 
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and  UN.mqperapvrqBreemanle;  knowledge  of  BunByetwne.  MS  Office 
and  tewbllw  lea  its  year  a'  exp.  Managing  funds  for  development 
pro)QdiV.02$ffol'ej^.  In  refugee  setting  preferred.  Positions  for  12 


TEACH  ENGU5H 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER 

Nairobi,  Kenya 

Mededns  Sans  Fnmiiere.i  (MSP)  is  ilie  world's  largest  independent 
medical  emergency  relief  agency.  We  arc  seeking  10  re-open  die 
pijsLlloil  of  Public  [nfornuiluil  Ofiicer  io  cover  our  work  In  Eui  urf 
Central  Africa  from  Nairobi.  Kenya. 

You  will  work  closely  wiili  our  national  and  International  staff  In  At 
region  to  secure  wide-ranging  media  coverage  of  the  hununltarua 
needs  of  the  area  as  well  as  MSF's  efforts  to  alleviate  them.  You  vnU 
assist  our  teams  in  devising  creative  ways  of  raising  long-inm 
awareness  of  the  health  and  humanitarian  Issues  they  face  in  the 
field.  Your  duties  will  Include  liaising  with  the  international  pits, 
writing  press  material  and  briefing  papers  and  managing  a conrpb 
Internal  information  network.  This  Is  an  exciting  and  demanding 
position  that  will  require  outstanding  writing,  analytical  and 
diplomatic  skills.  You  will  have  three  to  live  years  experience  u i 
journalist  or  press  otllcer  covering  foreign  affairs,  with  a pram 
ability  to  handle  sensitive  political  and  cultural  issues  in  i 
challenging  (and  possibly  dangerous)  environment  under  contain 
time  pressures.  You  will  have  a dear  understanding  of  relief  ini 
development  Issues,  and  the  ability  to  get  them  across  In  id 
accessible  manner.  You  will  be  a native  English  speaker  with  fluent 
French. 

For  further  details  and  for  an  application  lorm  please  contact: 
MSP  UK 

124/132  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  ECIR  5DL 
Tel: +44  (0)171  713  5600 
Fax:+44  (0)171  713  5004 
e-mail:  offlce@london.nuf.org 

Closing  date  for  applications:  AutOtam 

Wednesday,  20  August  1 997 


ASSISTANT  PROGRAMME  OFFICER 
(EMERGENCIES  AND  FOOD  SECURITY) 

£20,595  (including  £2,266  L.W.)  Grade  E 

East/Central  Africa  Division  Based  SW  London 


SCF  Is  the  UK's  largest  International  voluntary  agency  working  for  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  children  In  the  UK.  and  over  50  of  the  world's  leas!  developed  countries. 

We  ere  seeking  to  appoint  to  the  above  position.  Applicants  will  have  gained  direct 
experience  In  e programme  management  capacity  of  overseas  development  work, 
together  with  extensive  experience  of  emergency  operations  and  food  aid  programme, 
whloh  would  have  been  gained  In  an  overseas  programme  or  a senior  support  function 
within  headquarters. 

Essential  for  thla  key  post  are  excellent  communication  skills,  a proven  ability  to 
establish  and  maintain  effective  working  relations  with  a wide  range  of  people,  highly 
developed  analytical  skills  together  with  experience  of  dealing  with  institutional  dorm 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form  please  write  to:  Jackie  Denton,  Persons 
Administrator,  17  Grove  Lane,  Camberwell.  London  SE6  8RD.  Fax:  0171  703  2278. 

Closing  date  for  raoelpt  of  completed  application  forma:  6th  September  lew- 


SCF  alms  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 


Sate  the  Chi 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


Ureal 


FAIRFAX 

UNIVERSnY  (USA) 


• Ini.  Home  Study  degree  programs 

« Crafts  for  prior  toaming/experienca 
« BA,  MBA.  PhD  eto  programs  In 
most  subjects 

• Entry  any  Urns 
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UtOfftost  (OUWT  P.0*  Box  400 
Peterborough  PCS  flOD  U.K. 
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Skilled  workers 
HjlKUlT  required  for 

h-tyrrt-t>nM*Tion 

work  In  27 
countries  {sspscialty  Zaira):  doctors, 
nurses,  midwives,  nutritionists, 
hydrologists,  logisticians,  agronomists, 
itanctalcorriiQl^ 

ysai  contracts.  Unrestricted  rwntry  Inlo 
Europe  necessary.  Interviews  in  London. 
Send  CV  to  Sally  Tlllelt  (GW497), 
1 Catton  SI,  London  WC1R4AB,UK. 
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:::::  worldwide 
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month*/  Fanwv.ODfl^oh  Andrew  flobwla:  ondrewOlnlreaoonurfl,  for 
formar  Yugoslavia  and  Newly  Independent  StatBB  oontaot:  Monique 
Thormann:  irnnkiusdlntreMomcig.  For  East  and  West  Afrloe:  Susan 


.•  mehlisuswriNntfeMom.org.  All  ftxM  to:  212-661-3170. 

Medlaal  pe*tbnnymt(>  tti(alai«rsd  , Nurses  (East  Afrlneji 
RsquIramBnlBi  Mftw.flkwIBi  MPR:, previous  expertencB  ss  a health 
eoordlnalor  Ip  * refufljfi  jjftflngi'stfonfl  oomputer  skills;  Ruanoy  In  French 
preferred;  pfkvLou*  .experience  teaolilng  public  health  principles; 
previous  experience  as  aeupervlsor, ...  *■ 

Position  Is  tori  Tmonllu,  oontaot  Susan  Rlahl 


TEFL  COURSES 


Trinity  College  Certificate  (4-week  full-time)  .for  those  with 
no  experience  of  teaching  English.  Trinity  College  Diploma 
(distance-learning)  for  experienced  teachers. 

Also,  courses  of  Englsh  for  foreign  students. 


FVn  nion'  < 1 1 • t . i i I • . , phone 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
& SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Lecturer 

in  Environmental  Issues  in  Eastern  Europe 

Applications  are  Invited  for  tha  above  permanent  post  following  the 

This  post  represents  pan  of  s major  development  In  the  study  of  t»  ■ 
transformation  of  Eastern  Europe  at  Nottingham  end  Is  In  msocIbwi 
the  University's  longeetablished  institute  for  Russian,  Soviet  end  cenw 
and  Eastern  European  Studies  (IRSCEES). 

Applications  are  welcome  from  suitably  qualified  candidates  with 
backgrounds  In  geography  or  social  and  public  policy.  An  hieresi  In  ■ . 
environmental  Issues  In  the  former  Soviet  Union  and/or  Eastern  turop* 
is  essential. 

Salary  will  t»  within  the  range  £16.045  - £21.016  pa.  depending 
on  qualificadona  and  experience. 

Informal  enquiries  may  ba  addressed  to  either  Dr  R Bradshaw,  _ , 
tel:  0115  951  5433.  Email:  Roy.Bredshaw»Nottlngham  jc.uk  or  Pr«e»" 
N Manning,  tal:  0115  951 8426,  Email:  NtekMannlngGNottlnghaiiuw* 

Please  quote  ref.  SMM/170. 

Closing  data:  27  August  1997.  ftMA 
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Application  forms  for  both  posts  . m j ■ 

are  avail  able  from  tits  Pttsonnal  Office,  ' 

HlghflsW  Houia,  The  Unhmrslly  , 

of  Nottingham,  Udverelty  Park,  , 

Nottingham  NS7  2RD.  The  University 

Tal;  0116  9B1 3262.  Fa*:  0116  961  6206.  Mrt„jn„haltl 
Phase  quota  relevant  reference  number.  Nottingnan 
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«H»«tf»ted  In  Southem  Province, 

TWs  key  position  ceils  for  a highly  effective  maruger  wfth  at  least  thro* 
m capawe  or  directing  the  most  effectfw  me  of  funds  and  equlimwnt » writ 
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The  University  of  Reading 

APPLIED  SOIL  SCIENCE  wfc 

One  Vur  MSc  Coursu 
“ Management  of  Soli  Fertility 

- * ""d  Environnwntal  Pollution 

Soli  Spat  In]  Analysis  and  Lund  Evaluation 
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P O Box  233,  Will tek nights,  Reading  RG6  6DW  UK 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EXPERT/ 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROLLER 
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Applications  are  invites!  for  this  uniquely  desicncd 
rarwr-rehted  course.  Covering  nil  aspects  of  JLern 

JEST*-  .S  in,,OVi"ive  P^tumme  enables 
students  to  gain  the  qualifications  and  skills  required 

for  employment  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Course  features  include; 

• Full-time  & part-time  (distance  learning)  provision 

• ESF  funding  available  for  full  time  study 

• Focus  on  Electronic  Publishing 

• Strong  emphasis  on  businessmans gemant  skills 

• Work  placements  (full-time  study  only) 

•n  n . Gh""'  5r/wirf  of  Infonmlm  & Media. 

Tlic  Robert  Gmfaa  Um*y.35I  % Street .Abenkm.  SM  AH24  S UN 

Tel;  (01224)  262963  Fax:  (01224)  262969 
‘forty  application  advisable. 
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Over  30,000  Guardian  Weekly 
readers  staled  In  our  1 095 
survey  that  they  would 
consider  doing  on  MBA 

to  capital  lae  on  thla 

call  +44  (0)  161  908  3810 
fax  + 44  (0)  161  639  4436 

or 

e-mall  vreaklyadBeguardlan.co.id< 
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CAR  HIRE 


Poatgraduate  Study 
or*  Latin  America 

s'.sjr.i"*1"  a"i’ric" Ar-- 

MA  In  Brazil  Ian  Studlas 
MSe  In  Environmental 
,,#u«  In  Latin  Amerloa 
•VIA  In  Latin  American  Politics 
In  Latin  American 
Literature  and  Culture 

°no  year  tor  two  years 
parr-tima).  Lata  applications 
still  accepted. 

PhD  programme  In 

Anthropology,  Economics, 
Environmental  Studies. 
History,  Politics.  Socloloov. 
Enquiries  to  Fostgraduata 
Administrator,  Institute  of 

tflL"  ^rT>®rla«n  Studies, 

31  Tavl«oak  Square, 

London  WC1H  SHA,  UK. 

Tel  otyi-sao  1180 
Faz  0171-388  S024. 

E-mail;  Ilssi9saa.aa.uk 
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IT  tuI  PnnInSr!0R  H0TEL  HEATHROW 
CAR  nr.Nf.Al  " ^ Ittl  ^P.RLE.  POSTHOUSE  GATWICK 

GROUP 


PEUGEOT  106 
YKUXHALLCORSA 


AND  MANCHESTER  AIRPORT 

7DAVC;  f.-iHAYS  2 1 PAYS 


M 00 


186  00 


174.00 


H10AYS 
rm 


UMMttKJ 


* Unlimited  mileage 

* Manuals/a  utomatfoe 

* Dallvery/colieotfon 
•Heathrow/Gatwlck 

Carquest 

TELi  +44  1444  471  889 
RAX:  +44  1444  471  867 


.wi^trirngsiAftuiu  3tf.gp  . 679.00,.  wop  II49.0Q. 


Hiring  a car  In  /T^Jy 
the  UK  this  QPml* 

OUR  PR|CES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unlimited  mileage  meet  4 
®nwf  af  Manoheeter/London . 

New  Cars  Mty  btohiatia 

TILi  +44  1488  880048  1 
FAXl  +44  1483  880187 


I-BUGEOT -106  AUTO 


pEijqfcrr  60b 


hght  totota  pmvia  auto 


iyyuu  sbz.dd  7(9.00 


99.00 


■£2?J5^!.on  PubfWl,ld  ra',',  ■ wwiMdbS. 

1 “ 9"jr*  of  COW  Md  W). 

Cair,  writs,  fax  or  e-mail  us  now  quoting  (GWY) 

fch  444  1494  448116 
’ +44  1494  474738 

_ _ _ E-  mil : teriCsermaj-coJi 
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'HOTELS  & APARTMENTS 


VALUE  CAR  HIRE 


Ford  Eaoort  14D  3*  £109  p.w. 

Ford  Escort  1 j4/8D  Odr  £110  p.w. 
Fort  Mond«o  186*  £128  p.w. 

Fort  Mondse  Automitfo  £138  p.w.' 
Fort  Mondeo  18  Estste  £188  p.w: . 

un  matt  CM.  Ur  scfuSy*  ww.  MMI  and 
. fftt  MrvicM,  tom  Kwfnw  qr.OlMck 
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The  last  gold  rush  of  the  millennium 


Engineers  are  soon  to  bid 
to  build  the  biggest 
machine  In  the  world. 

Tim  Radford  reports 

EUROPE  is  about  to  announce 
an  engineering  Klondike^:  a 
gold  rush  for  construction 
contractors.  The  19  European  na- 
tions who  are  partners  in  Cern,  the 
great  accelerator  100  metres  below 
the  jura  mountains  at  Geneva,  are 
about  to  announce  contracts  for  a 
new  machine  called  the  Large 
Hadron  Collider. 

What  the  collider  will  do  once  it 
gets  going  in  2005  is  enough  to  put 
an  engineer  into  a cold  sweat  It  will 
consume  40  megawatts,  the  energy 
supply  of  a small  country.  It  will 
tnkc  a hadron  or  proton  — the  hard, 
nubbly  centre  of  a hydrogen  atom 
— and  wind  it  round  and  round 
Cern's  existing  27lun  circular  tun- 
nel in  one  direction  until  it  reaches  a 
speed  almost,  but  not  quite,  the 
speed  of  light.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  spin  another  proton  around  the 
tunnel  in  the  other  direction.  After  a 
few  hours,  when  the  two  of  them  arc 
going  as  fast  as  they  can  go.  the 
beam  managers  will  arrange  a head-  I 

Ion  collision. 

This  will  happen  800  million 
limes  a second. 

As  each  proton  acquires  more 
energy.  Einstein's  famous  E-nic* 
will  come  into  play.  The  mass  of 

(each  proton  will  increase.  When 
they  meet,  the  two  will  explode  in  a 
shower  of  fragments  that  will 
“weigh”  far  more  than  the  two  pro- 
tons did  when  they  went  into  the 
tunnel.  The  fragments  will,  every- 
body hopes,  contain  the  secrets  of 
matter,  and  give  clues  to  what 
happened  in  the  first  billionth  of  a 
second  of  time,  when  the  universe 
was  about  LO  million  billion  degrees 
hotter  than  it  is  now. 

There  will  be  antiinalter,  and 
quarks,  and  maybe  the  gluons  that 
make  quarks  stick  together.  But 
one  rare  particle  in  the  ghostly, 
fleeting  shower  of  debris  from  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  collisions,  will 
be  — everybody  hopes  — a thing 
called  the  Higgs  boson. 

A science  minister  once  promised 
a bottle  of  vintage  champagne  to 
any  scientist  who  could  best  ex- 

I plain,  on  a single  sheet  of  paper, 
what  a Higgs'  boson  was.  He  paid 
out  six  bottles  in  the  end.  Matter  is 
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Tunnel  vision:  Protons  will  be  set  on  a collision  course  at  nearly  the  speed  of  light 


ILLUSTRATION:  CERN 


frozen  energy,  condensed  light.  The 
Higgs  boson  is  what  explains  why 
condensed  light  has  mass,  why  a 
bride  is  heaw  as  well  as  thick. 

That’s  the  theory.  Theories  are 
cheap.  Proving  them  is  expensive. 
That  is  why  Ian  Stagg.  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  a Cern  industry 
coordinator,  labouring  both  for 
Britain's  Particle  Physics  and  Astro- 
nomy Research  Council  and  for  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry, 
was  last  week  wanderiivg  around 
with  sheets  of  paper  which  add  up 
to  2.5  billion  Swiss  francs  ($1.7  bil- 
lion) worth  of  engineering  contracts 
for  work  that  began  as  thought  ex- 
periments in  the  heads  of  Einstein 
and  Lord  Rutherford  almost  a 
century  ago. 

To  put  the  big  idea  in  another 
currency,  the  machine  will  cost  $2.2 
billion  and  the  detectors  another 
$840  million.  And  when  the  collider 
finds  what  it's  looking  for.  not  one 
person  in  a million  will  have  a clue 
what  it  means. 

The  work  is  Btate  of  the  art.  Any- 
body who  takes  it  on  stretches  teclv 
nology  and  extends  standards  into  a 
new  dimension  altogether.  For  in- 
stance, the  protons  — each  1.800 


times  smaller  than  a whole  atom  - — 
have  to  be  accelerated  round  a stain- 
less-steel pipe  in  the  middle  of  a tun- 
nel hundreds  of  metres  below  the 
ground.  The  existing  machine  at 
Cern  is  so  refined  that  engineers 
have  to  allow  for  the  tug  of  the 
Moon:  the  gravitational  pull  of 
Earth's  nearest  neighbour  not  only 
causes  a visible  tide  in  the  sea  but  it 
also  causes  one  in  the  rocks.  Only 
instruments  like  the  Cern  accelera- 
tor can  detect  it. 


Birr  THE  pipe  is  only  the 
start.  The  experiment  lias  to 
be  conducted  in  a vacuum. 
The  vacuum  is  going  to  have  to  be 
to  the  ultimate  standard:  10,000 
times  more  evacuated  than  any  vac- 
uum so  far  on  Earth.  It  is  going  to 
have  to  be  as  empty  as  the  space  be- 
tween the  planets.  “Years  and  years 
ago,”  says  Stagg,  “there  was  this 
crazy  notion  that  you  could  build  a 
huge  pipe  from  Earth  into  space  and 
tap  into  the  vacuum.  But  there  Is  an 
easier  way  to  do  it.” 

The  piping  around  the  vacuum 
has  to  be  perfect  molecules  of  air 
will  leak  through  flaws,  microcracks 
I and  defects  in  any  crystalline  9truc- 


mre.  The  pipes  will  be  screwed 
together.  But  the  scale  of  the  opera- 
tion creates  new  engineering  prob- 
lems: metal  expands  with  changes 
in  temperature,  the  very  rucks  that 
support  it  creep  and  fluw  with  lln- 
Moon's  pull.  So  someone  has  to  pro- 
vide a pumping  system  tun.  Stagg 
points  out  that  when  you  buy  a tele- 
vision set  you  expect  the  vacuum 
tube  inside  it  to  last  the  lifetime  of 
Uie  set:  perhaps  five  years.  “Your 
televisiun  tube  is  not  27km  ill  cir- 
cumference, it  is  about  27cm:  we 
are  talking  about  tour  orders  of 
magnitude  higher  vacuum  integrity, 
four  times  the  lifetime  of  your  TV 
tube  and  10,000  times  bigger." 

There  is  another  catch.  Hie 
smaller  the  particle,  the  bigger,  and 
the  more  sensitive,  the  machinery 
needed  to  accelerate  it.  So  the  pro- 
tons will  be  thrown  round  the  tunnel 
at  more  or  leas  185,000  miles  a sec- 
ond by  8.000  siq jercuiu lulling  ,,iaK’ 
nets,  some  uf  them  16  metres  long, 
each  of  which  will  have  to  be  cooled 
to  below  minus  270C,  slightly  colder 
than  the  sirace  between  the  stars. 

So  somebody  has  to  supply 
700,000  litres  of  liquid  helium  and 
eight  1,500  cubic  metre  stores  to 
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keep  it  in.  Somebody  has  to  provide 
12  million  litres  of  liquid  nitrogen 
over  a 15-day  period  just  to  cool  the 

3 1 .000  tons  of  hardware  down  in  the 
first  place.  Someone  has  to  supply 

40.000  leak-proof  pipe  junefiom 
There  will  be  orders  for  raorelha 

50.000  tons  of  hot-rolled  and  cold 
rolled  stainless  steel,  for  thousands 

of  kilometres  of  superconducting  xs.  H 
cable,  for  thousands  of  tons  of  Kgt  M ' 

strength  aluminium  alloy,  for  6 md  1 
Hon  pairs  of  coll  damping  collars, 
for  30,000  copper  wedges  aid 

60.000  wedge  chips  and  tips. 

Tlie  Cern  engineers  need  ferns 

blocks  and  magnet  coils  and  magnet 
cores  and  ceramic  beam  pipes,  va- 
cuum vessels,  capacitors,  Ugb- 
power  diodes,  and  so  on  to  make  the 
“kicker''  magnets  that  will  kick  pro- 
tons round  the  loop.  They  wiD  need 
injectors,  power  amplifiers,  switch , 
mode  converters  and  DC  current  j 
transformers,  fast  switches,  dump  ■ 
resistors  and  filter  capacitors.  Them  j 
will  be  work  for  joiners,  and  pipe  Is?  1 
gers  and  water  suppliers,  and  fire- 
proofers  and  some  ut  the  job  hai 
anybody's  guess:  features  like  “beani 
| cleaning"  and  "beam  abort  syst™  V 
are  marked:  “Tu  he  del  inert  later . * 

The  prospectus  should  have  an- 
bilious  businesses  salivating.  TbiJ 
wurk  is  showcase  stuff.  guaranfciJ 
by  inter  national  agreement.  Nos: 
gle  nation  could  possibly  do 
Cern  has  embarked  on. 

| Cern  is  Hie  biggest  game  in 
j ami  most  playi-is  have  never 
of  it.  That's  why  Stagg  is  marchir.' 
around  with  a briefcase  [uU'ifniil*- 
| rial,  trying  to  spread  the  wora.B' 

2,t utfi  engineer’s  and  manage  ■ 

Cern  have  to  provide  a machine  t-- 
j feed  the  apatite  for  data  of  dw:-’ 

Ilian  6.000  physicists  3round  r 
, world.  But  the  entire  operation fL 
F be  pursuing  n kind  of  partidf  t"- 
dlc  in  a haystack  as  big  as 
- The  research  is  frontier  stultsoi; 

■ tiie  engineering.  The  detect^11  : 
f count  in  nanoseconds:  m wo  - 
of a second.  Because  the  w- 
I after  bosons  will  peel  off  at jWjTIJ” 

cise  angles  from  any  colfojj^ 

? detectors  - bigger  than  so*  * 

;l  fice  blocks  — have  to  be  g! 

y within  thousandths  of  a 

h Precision  science  requires  (n*051- 

:l  hardware.  . .. 

II  is,  snys  Slag*.  £* 

I-  rush  this  millennium.  But  not  ■ 

one  Is  up  to  the  challenge  • 
d are  not  in  the  business  ^ 

>r  superlatives  on  a regular  w®  , 
says  “this  Is  probably  notfori^ 


Caught  in  the  sticky  trap  of  bureaucracy 


LOS  ANGELES  DIARY  . 

■ ■ 

Christopher  Reed 

RECENTLY  l volunteered  to 
It  help  teach  the  youthful  hard 
cases  at  my  local  youth  detention 
centre  how  to  write  a sentence, 
rather  than  serving  one.  But  the 
centre  wanted  a background 
check  so  intrusive  I withdrew 
my  offer. 

My  experience  was  not  excep- 
tional. Applicants  for  even  the 
humblest  jobs  are  now  routinely 
subjected  to  outrageous  Infringe- 
ments of, their  privacy  rights, 
which  are  enshrined  in  the  US 
constitution’s  fourth  amend- 
ment. My  reaction  came  from  the 
knowledge  of  how  easily,  personal 
Information  can  be  misused. 

The  county  probation  fjepqrt- . 

mentis  form  asked  me  to  autho- 
rise officers  to  "obtain  any 


Information  in  your  flies  pertain- 
ing to  employment,  credit  or  ed- 
ucational records,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  academic  achieve- 
ment, attendance,  athletic, 
personal  history,  performance 
report,  background  Investiga-  . 
tlons,  polygraph  examination 
results,  any  and  all  Internal 
affairs  investigations  and 
disciplinary  records,  credit 
records,  and  criminal  justice 
records/reports,  eg,  arrests, 
detentions,  field  citations  and 
interviews,  officer  rdcordB, 
jail/custody  booking  records, 
traffic  citations  and  accident  re- 
ports, probation/  parole  reports 
and  any  other  Inforniation.” 

They  wanted  permission  to  / 
release  any  information  to  name- 
less "third  parties”;  and,  of  29  ■ 

personal  questions,  only  three 

related  to  being  a volunteer. 
Who  did  they  think  was  on 


probation?  I was  lucky  not  to  be 
fingerprinted  as  well;  it  has 
become  commonplace. 

This  year  the  FBI  expects 
14  million  fingerprints  to  be 
checked  against  their  archives, 
up  3 million  on  last  year. 
Candidates  who  must  submit  in- 
clude teachers,  bank  customers, 
driving  licence  and  credit  card 
applicants,  lottery  employees, 
pMIH  minders,  school  janitors, 
nursing  home  workers  and  any- 
one entering  a high  security 
building. 

Prints  are  a must  for  foreign- 
ers seeking  citizenship  of  the 
“sweet  land  of  liberty^.  In  the 
case  of  Puabp  Grover,  an 
Indlan-borri  clerk  who  has  lived 
In  the  US  since  1970  with  no  , 
more  on  her  record  than  a $10  : 
speeding  ticket,  it  has  been  a 
trial  of  loyalty.  She  has  been 
fingerprinted  11  times  and  each 


time  they  came  out  blurred,  but 
the  computer  — and  the  bureau- 
crats who  control  it  — keeps  re- 
jecting her  application.  Has  she 
not  thought  of  adopting  another 
country? 

The  authorities  argue  that  the 
honest  have  nothing  to  fear.  This 
is  not  true,  partly  because  the 
entire  security  industry  is  in- 
■ competent,  and  the  information 
falls  into  the  wrong  hands. 
Stories  proliferate  of  people  los- 
ing their  identities  to  predators. 

1 By  giving  away  only  their  name 
and  social  security  number 
citizens  have  found  themselves 
being  impersonated  fay  a thief. 

One  woman  recently  found  . 
that  she  had  acquired  a new 
$22,000  Jeep,  five  credit  cards, 
and  a $3,000  loan.  Nice,  except 
that  she  had  ordered  none  and 
couldn’t  afford  them.  Another 
woman,  usjng  information  lifted 
from  personal  questions  on  her 
job  application  form,  had  stolen 
her  identity.  It  took  months  to 


Cam  Is  at  www.cern.ch/  lanSBS 
is  at  l8nJStagg®PFWC.ac-ul1 

regain  her  identity  and 
unwanted  debts. 

California's senatorD"®^  - 
Felnsteln  is  seeking  ktf  \ 
to  curb  ID  thefts.  To  tort 
validity  of  her  compI«d»J»? 
Newsweek  reporter  cnUefl 
search  firms  via  the  In 
All  he  begun  with  w**” 
Feinstein’s  name,  butforj 

than  $100,  he  soon  had 

social  security  nuniber»P*  u 
directory  telephone  y 
addresses  at  all  five  bo®**  ; 
credit  report,  details  oH** 
and  her  bank  statements 
The  authorities 
snboping,  because  they 

ashamed.  They  avoid 
fingerprinting  and 

euphemisms'  ... 

qujres  thumb  prfotafij,  , 

customers  seeking  wjJJjfJ; , 
cheque  calls  It  theirWJT  P 

Up;  Identification 

phtooey.  I *ay 

the  whole  authoritjnJOj^  . , 

■ ; , i y ; 
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The  day  India ’s 
heart  was  broken 


HALF  a century  ago,  India  I 
mu!  Pakistan  won  freedom 
from  British  rule,  and  mil- 
lions of  people  lost  tlieir  homes  and 
their  past,  severed  from  a history 
shared  by  Hindu.  Muslim  and  Sikh. 

It  was  Hie  biggest  population  ex- 
change in  modem  history.  The  mi- 
grants left  behind  a milHon  dead, 
ami  memories  so  horrific,  so  stained 
in  blood,  they  haunted  their  children 
— and  their  children’s  children. 

Neighbour  turned  on  neighbour, 
men  slit  the  throats  of  their  wives 
and  children  to  save  them  from  rape 
or  enslavement.  Those  who  did  ! 
manage  the  journey  relatively  un- 
scathed had  usually  gathered  just  a 
few  belongings  — they  planned  to 
come  back  for  the  rest  when  things  ! 
returned  to  normal.  But  virtually  j 
none  were  to  return.  J 

They  weren't  to  know  it,  but  their 
fate  was  decreed  on  July  15.  1947, 
when  the  British  House  of  Coin-  | 
mons  voted  to  create  two  indepen- 
dent dominions,  to  be  called  India 
and  Pakistan,  in  wliat  had  previ-  I 
ously  been  the  territory  of  (he  Raj. 

Sir  Cyril  Radcliffc,  a barrister 
who  had  never  even  visited  India,  j 
was  appointed  to  bead  a boundary 
commission.  Hint  commission  was 
charged  with  dividing  all  the  assets 
of  the  Raj  — in  just  five  weeks  — - 
according  to  a formula  based  on 
demographics.  Hindu  India  would 
inherit  82.5  per  cent  of  the  territory 
while  17.5  per  cent  would  become 
Pakistan  envisaged  as  a new  home- 
land for  Muslims. 

The  immediate  explanation  for 
that  division  along  religious  lines 
was  the  failure  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tional Congress,  the  freedom  move- 
ment led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Jawaharla]  Nehru,  to  assure  Mus- 
ums  that  they  too  would  enjoy  a 
stake  in  the  emerging  India.  The 
fault  line  was  an  old  demand  for  sep- 
arate electorates  by  the  Muslim 
LMgue,  which  was  later  espoused 
y the  League's  leader,  Mohammed 
™ Jin"ah-  founding  father  of  Paki- 

aw!  C?nsiPs  opposed  separate 
electorates;  Jinnah  derided  the  only 

option  was  a separate  Pakistan. 

, £at  Britain  escaped  blame. 

wfe  .hist?rians  have  accused  the 
colonja!  rulers  of  sowing  the  seeds 

. v*8^0n  by  introducing  separate 
lectorates  in  Bengal  in  1909,  treat- 

nic  8 Muslims,  for  tile 
separate  entities. 

Ug^.-  945’  rift  between  the 
SJd  Congress  seemed 
Reparable.  India  slid  toward  civil 

rU;n  August  9,  1946,  5,000  peo- 
Direct  ^ *n  ^^cutta  during  a 

Em^0n  nay  Ca3led  by  foe  Mus- 
IlLakSr- By  March  i94?-  foe 

by  the  ?|0t  8prfad  to  PuoJnb,  fanned 
tliMailn^041? un*ea#hed  after 

loaders  of  °f  Hl,ld“  md 

the  iiHtkh  i mpr?,mse  ~ and  by 
funstiiut  J1  rpa!ie,lce  to  reach,  a 
for  0f  llal  settlement  for  a trans- 

und?riL„  u’~Twa.9  steady  well 
arrived ?5rn  ^°Uis  Mountbatten 
the  last  vicetx^r.0  lll  ,March  1947  as 

t Mou,,tiJatten  aw  g ,fina|  ^ 

Uagne  Je^?nci,e  the  Muslim 
foiled  too  in  J* le  TCon®resS.  That . 
rided that June  3 it  was  ties' 

: There  SL  UU°n  Was  inevJtttble.  . : 

graphic  bS  ■1,0:  Kbvious  ,geo* 

■ — ondanes,  however,  and 


the  inap  that  Sir  Cyril  drew  created 
a Pakistan  that  hovered  on  either 
side  of  India  like  a pair  of  wings.  His 
pen  sliced  through  the  burning 
plains  of  Punjab  and  the  lush  paddy 
fields  of  Bengal,  whose  eastern  wing 
broke  away  from  Pakistan  in  1971  to 
form  independent  Bangladesh. 

The  result  of  the  map-making  ex- 
ei  rise,  which  became  known  only  on 
August  14,  was  a nightmare.  A civili- 
sation was  sacrificed  to  a bizarre 
sense  of  order:  so  much  for  India,  so 
much  for  Pakistan,  right  down  to  gov- 
ernment tables,  chairs  and  ink  pots. 

For  the  millions  of  people  who  dis- 
covered themselves  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  line,  it  was  a living  hell.  At 
the  stroke  of  midnight,  they  were  ex- 
iled forever,  driven  from  their  ances- 
tral homes  because  of  an  accident  of 
birth.  For  some  unfortunates,  sucli 
as  the  people  who  tell  their  stories 
below,  Uie  partition  was  re-enacted 
over  and  over  again  in  a search  for 
identity — and  for  relatives. 

Kartar  Kaur 

In  llln  villages  of  Punjab.  I hi- 
demons  destroyed  a way  of  life  that 
was  based  on  tolerance  and  peace, 
and  the  glossing  over  nf  deep  In- 
equalities beneath  a placid  surface. 
Nobody  questioned  why  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  were  traders  and  landowners 
and,  by  and  large,  well-off.  h was 
just  that  that  was  the  wav  it  had  al- 
ways been,  remembers  Kartar  Kaur. 

Now  a matriarch  whose  slow 
shuffle  is  a gift  of  arthritis  and  age, 
she  moves  between  tile  houses  in  a 
neighbourhood  of  Patiala,  in  India's 
Punjab,  as  if  each  were  her  own.  It 
was  not  so  in  her  village  of  Ghug, 
which  lies  in  Pakistan's  Jhelum  dis- 
trict, where  the  pecking  order  was 
firmly  rooted  in  religion. 

The  Sikhs  owned  the  land,  and 
the  Muslims  worked  the  fields,  a re- 
lationship that  endured  because  of 
mutual  need.  Though  the  communi- 
ties marked  each  other's  festivals  as 
a sign  of  respect,  no  Sikh  would  eat 
food  cooked  in  a Muslim  house. 
Their  position  was  so  assured,  they 
could  ignore  the  fact  they  were  a mi- 
nority in  the  village. 

But  that  world  fell  apart  in  March 
1947,  five  months  before  partition 
after  a Sikh  leader  tore  up  the  new 
flag  of  Pakistan  in  Lahore.  When 
their  Muslim  field  hands  warned 
them  that  an  attack  was  imminent, 
the  Sikhs  took  a vow  to  fight  to  the 
death, 

Outnumbered  on  a spring  after- 
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I.  Kaur;  32  family  inembera  died 


noon,  at  least  ‘i0  men  were  killed  in 
the  Sikhs’  last  stand.  Kurlnr  Kaur  lust 
32  members  nf  her  family,  includ  ing 
her  son,  aged  nine.  When  their  at- 
tackers withdrew,  she  wandered  in  a 
daze  towards  the  village  well.  For- 
getting for  a moment  the  two  small 
daughter's  who  were  siiared  with  her. 
she  was  going  to  jump  In  and  drown' 
herself.  Rut  the  well  was  already  full 
of  tlie  corpses  of  the  young  women 
who  had  gone  before  her. 

A Muslim  neighbour  dragged  her 
back  Irani  the  brink  and  sheltered 
her  in  his  own  home.  Here  Knur's 

vivid  recall  of  events  deserts  her 

50  years  on,  her  shame  at  taking 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a Muslim 
lingers  still. 

Hajji  Abdul  Hanan 

Hqjji  Abdul  Hanan,  born  so  long  ago 
he  treats  the  question  of  age  with 
bemusement,  never  had  any  doubts 
about  where  his  home  was:  the  an- 
cient alleys  of  Delhi.  “I  like  these 
lanes.  Whether  I am  poor  or  rich, 
these  lanes  are  mine.  I grew  up 
here,  I worked  here,  my  mother  and 
father  are  buried  here.  That  Paki- 
stan is  an  alien  place.” 

Uke  much  of  Delhi  at  the  time,  i 
Hanan's  section  of  the  city  was  a 
mainly  Muslim  neighbourhood. 
When  partition  came  Hindus  and 
Sikhs,  driven  from  their  homes  in 
what  had  become  Pakistan,  arrived 
unhinged  by  grief  and  a hunger  for 
revenge. 

“People  who  wanted  to  come 
here  were  getting  slaughtered," 
says  Hanan,  "and  those  who  wanted 
to  leave  were  getting  slaughtered." 

During  a lull  in  the  violence  that 
spread  across  old  Delhi,  Hanan  left 
his  leather  workshop  to  help  clear 
bodies  from  the  road.  These  people 
had  knives  attached  to  bamboo 
staves  and  they  attacked  me,"  he 
says.  “Someone  cut  my  nose  with  a 
sword  so  it  vras  hanging  loose." 

1 Most  of  Hanan's  Muslim  neigh- 
bours departed  for  tlie  old  Mughal 
forts,  heritage  sites,  turned  refugee 
camps,  and  then  onwards  to  Paki- 
stan. Hanan  never  regretted  bis  de- 
cision to, stay,  but  still  a part  of  his 
birthright  was  stolen  from  him.  Two 
of,  his  .12  children  have;  married 
Pakistanis,  and  most  of  his  family 

migrated.  • 

! Hanan  lives;in  another  area  of  old 
peilii  now,  one  that  is  regularly  con.-. . 
vulsed  by  Hindu-Muslipi  ripls.  "We  ■ 
became  absolute.'  enemies.  When- 
ever  there  is  a riot,  people,  turn  into 
demons,”  he  says,  "People  go  Qiit.of 
control  in  three  minutes,  but  it  takes  < 
a long  time  to  get  back  to  normal,” 


Nanak  Chand  Alagh 

In  February  1948,  long  after  the 
refugee  trains,  their  human  cargo 
crying  out  for  water  and  nir  from 
windows  obscured  by  bodies  and 
hiftKiige,  crawled  slowly  across  hin- 
j"b,  Nanak  Chantl  Alagh  decided  to 
go  liuine.  A Hindu,  his  homing  in- 
si inct  defied  ail  tlie  prevailing  logic; 
the  village  uf  his  birth  was  now  in 
Pakistan,  near  Peshawar. 

Alagh,  a doctor  serving  with  the 
Army  Medical  Cun  is  in  Iraq,  ig. 
nored  the  warnings  of  fellow  Hindu 
officers,  all  of  whom  opted  lor  India. 
On  demobilisation  lie  arranged  fur 
transport  in  his  village  of  llnssan 
Abdal  to  look  for  his  family.  Ifaeir 
home  was  deserted,  as  were  ali 
Hindu  homes,  and  Alagh  soon  re- 
alised he  was  no  longer  welcome.  j 

A few  days  after  Ills  arrival  there 
were  rumours  that  the  killings  had 
started  again.  He  took  refuge  with 
an  old  friend  of  his  father,  who 


Ho  was  set  tuosr  at  the  bonier,  wan- 
dering for  three  day*  in  the  desert 
before  he  was  again  arrested,  this 
time-  by  Pakistani  bnnler  police. 
Alagh  spent  the  next  eight  years  in  u 
I -aliora  jail  as  mi  Indian  spy  befure  lie 
was  pushed  across  the  Irniitier  iigutn. 

By  the  lime  uf  his  return  to  India, 
he  had  lurgfiileii  everything  lie 
knew  ns  a doctor  and  found  a we|- 
'-,*nte  ''lily  among  other  unicasts 
New  aged  85.  A].wh  has  „ 
uiii'e  existence  sis  the  caretaker  ni  a 
Dalit  (formerly  iiniunehablei  i.-m-  . 
pie  in  the  town  «>t  Patiala  on  the  hi-  l 
di»n  side  of  Punjab.  • 


Milkha  Singh 


Alagh:  no  place  to  call  home  i 

promised  to  look  after  him  like  a 
son  so  long  as  he  adopted  Islam. 
Nanak  Chand  Alagh  became  Sheikh 
Abdullah  ul-Qadri.  . 

“I  didnV  have  any  faith  In  Islam 
but  for  the  sake  of.  my  life  I .con- 
verted myself.”  He  married  his  sav-. 
tour's  daughter  and  they  had  two 
sons.  .With  his  father-in-law's  help 
he  gel  up  up  a small  hospital.  . 

: But  the  village  of  . Hassan  Abdal  , 
no  longer  felt  like  home.  He  located 
his  sisters  in  New  Delhi.  He  cainc 
oil  a Visit  and  decided  to  slay,  aban- 
doning his  wife  and  children  and  his 
Pakistani 'existence./  , 

New  Delhi,  wasn't  home  either. 
Tlie  authorities  refused  to  make  liiqi 
pa  Indian  citizen  r:  and  when  ,vynr 
broke  put,  with  Pakistan  in.  197 1, he 
was  imprisoned  us  an  enemy  agent. 


But  these  are  not  tile  stories  that 
modern  India  likes  to  tell  itself.  For 
if  partition  loft  a sense  of  over- 
whelming loss,  its  pain  has  been 
blunted  by  the  material  success  that 
followed.  Most  of  the  migrants  from 
Bengal,  Sind  and  Punjab  disdained 
the  label  ■'refugee",  taking  pride  in- 
stead in  their  determination  to  re- 
build tlieir  lives. 

Among  them,  few  had  so  spectac- 
ular a rise  as  Milkha  Singh,  aged  65,  | 
who  was  born  to  a Sikh  family  in  the  j 
village  of  Gobindpura  which  ended 
up  m Pakistan.  Only  eight  of  his  par- 
ents'  13  children  survived  beyond  J 
infancy,  and  Milkha  was  so  poor  lie  I 
used  to  go  barefoot  to  school.  “The 
sand  was  so  hot,  I used  to  run  for  a I 

patch  of  grass  and  stand  there  for  a 

minute.  The  soles  of  my  feet  were  j 
as  hard  as  a rock." 

On  August  15,  1947,  the  Muslims 
of  the  village,  who  were  more  nu- 
merous, demanded  their  neigh- 
bours convert  or  die.  The  Sikh  I 
villagers  gathered  in  the  temple  and  j 

the  teenage  Milkha  ran  for  help.  By 

tiie  time  he  returned,  with  an  elder 
brother  who  was  serving  in  the 
army,  everyone  was  dear!. 

He  took  a train  to  India,  where  he  I 
lived  at  New  Delhi  railway  station. 
There  were  bodies  lying  on  the 
tracks  and  at  the  roadside  on  the  wav, 

, and  at  (he  station  (here  was  plague/ 

He  was  accepted  Into  the  army  , 
engineering,  corps,  turning  tip  for  •' 
his  first  roll  call  ns  prizes  were 
belhff  handed  out  for  an  athletics 
Competition.  Milkha  was  entranced 
in  'to  v'lta  there  was  no  notion 
<31  sport  — and  hnstarlcd  to  run,  se- 
cretly nl  first,  antftsilll  baltifabl.-' 

: His  tnlnut  WSR'^oirJFPt^gnjsetl.  i 

In  igsp  he  urlluifoan,  for  : 

the  ’Mel  bmin^  'Olynip^i  He  was 

■ ■ jto  fim^ridJairttJ'iakc^guld  in  atb-  f 

leticS  af  Hlie  CoIrtmortW^nlth  games,  1 

misaed  a 

brtibtelfrUl  e ^ofrie  Olympics. 
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Why  do  we  live  in  terror? 

Don't  look  now  but  the  media  is  full  of  stories  to  make 
every  parent  shiver  and  to  send  us  running  to  our 
doctors.  Frank  Furedl  has  had  enough  of  this  fear  . 
that  eats  our  souls.  Life  is  to  be  lived.  And  it  doesn  t bite 

a T VMS  only  a ninirei  of  time  be-  major  health  risks.  Moreover  even 
B fore  someone  raised  the  spectre  activities  that  have  been  pursued 
B of  si une  environmental  peril  precisely  because  they  contain  an 


9 T VMS  only  a mullet  of  time  be- 
ar fore  someone  raised  the  spectre 
B of  snme  environmental  peril 
posed  by  the  construction  of  the 
Millennium  Dome  in  south  London. 
Warnings  of  impending  disasters 
are  now  routinely  made  in  relation 
to  almost  every  proposed  develop- 
ment. So  when  Greenpeace  warned 
that  the  Millennium  Dome  will  be 
poisonous  anti  threatened  to  disrupt 
its  construction,  it  was  giving  yet  an- 
other expression  to  society's  addic- 
tion to  fear. 

The  transformation  of  the  New 
Millennium  Experience  into  a threat 
to  the  safety  of  the  people  of  Green 
wich  follows  a predictable  pattern. 

We  seem  incapable  of  embracing  in- 
novation or  new  experience  without 
recasting  it  as  u risk. 

The  fear  of  risk  feeds  on  itself. 

And  safety'  has  become  the  funda- 
mental value  of  the  nervous 
nineties.  Hardly  a week  goes  by 
without  some  new  danger  to  the  in- 
dividual being  reported,  and  an- 
other safety  nicasu  re  proposed. 

A flick  through  last  week’s  head- 
lines makes  the  point:  "Green  dome 
threat,"  screams  tile  Mirror:  "Hor- 
mone linked  to  breast  cancer" 
booms  the  Times;  "Don't  send  your 
children  to  Oxford,  it  is  not  a safe 
place,"  cautions  the  daily  Telegraph. 
Even  the  daily  Guardian  is  hooked 
on  fear.  "Nannies  danger  to  chil- 
dren," it  warned. 

A wide  network  of  charities  and 
organisations  has  grown  up  offering 
advice  on  all  aspects  of  personal 
safety.  The  trend,  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed through  the  institutionalisa- 
tion of  the  helpline  phenomenon, 
has  made  a major  impact  on  con- 
temporary culture. 

"What  are  the  risks?"  and  "what 
are  the  side  effects?"  are  questions 
posed  to  an  ever-exjianding  list  of 
subjects.  Such  concerns  are  not 
merely  expressed  In  relation  to  the 
high-profile  dangers  — BSE,  nu- 
clear radiation,  potential  environ- 
mental catastrophes.  Every  new 
product,  from  the  mobile  phone  to 
computer  games,  is  invariably  pul 
through  an  anxious  calculus  of  risk. 
There  is  a compulsion  to  anticipate 
and  pre-empt  adverse  outcomes. 

Tlie  “what  if  question  has  led  ex- 
perts to  speculate  about  the  special 
danger  of  abuse  faced  by  children 
conceived  by  in  vitro  fertilisation 
(fVF).  The  absence  of  any  factual 
I evidence  has  failed  to  Inhibit  this 
search  for  the  worst-case  scenario. 
Reports  have  suggested  that  some 
potential  parents  arc  allowed  to  go 
forward  for  IVF  treatment  without 
assessing  whether  they  could  turn 
into  abusers  of  theirchildreu. 

In  a similar  vein,  the  Internet  has 

Ibeen  represented  as  a potential  site 
for  major  calamities.  There  has 
been  much  press  comment  about 
• so-called  "cyber-terrorism"  and  the 
threat  to  society's  moral  well-being 
from  pornography  and  paedophile 
rings.  There  is  even  a self-help 
group  called  Caught  In  the  Net  for 
: those  suffering  from  "Internet  Ad- 
diction Syndrome". 

Once  a preoccupation  with  safety 
has  been  made  routine  and  banal, 
no  area  of  human  endeavour  can  be 
*“  immune  from  Its  influence.  Activi- 
ties that  were  hitherto  seen  as 
healthy  and  fun  — such  as  enjoying 
llie  sun  — are  now  declared  to  be 


major  health  risks.  Moreover  even 
activities  that  have  been  pursued 
precisely  because  they  contain  an 
element  of  danger  are  now  reinter- 
preted from  the  perspective  of 
safety  consciousness.  Pressure 
groups  are  demanding  that  new 
safely  measures  should  be  intro- 
duced in  mountain-climbing. 

No  human  experience  is  immune 
from  fear.  We  fear  that  the  lottery 
will  turn  Britiun  into  a nation  of 
gambling  addicts.  Fear  drives  par- 
ents to  spy  on  their  children’s  nan- 
nies. We  fear  that  our  children  will 
be  kidnapped  by  slrangers.  We  are 
anxious  about  bullies  in  schools  and  | 
in  the  workplace. 

Every  bit  of  public  space  is  satu- 
rated by  fear.  Security  lias  become  a 
major  concern  in  hospitals,  schools, 
universities  and  doctors’  surgeries. 

In  our  cars  we  fear  mad  rage.  And 
even  in  the  privacy  of  our  homes  we 
fear  violent  men  and  out-of-control 
mothers. 

Research  allows  that  although 
anxieties  about  risk  arc  often  dis- 
proportionate to  the  real  dangers 
facing  us,  they  can  have  a major  im- 
pact on  the  way  we  conduct  our 
lives.  Probably  it  is  the  smaller,  rou- 
tine mini-panics  — not  the  sensa- 
tional outburst  of  publicity  about 
flesh-eating  bugs  — which  have 
most  influenced  changes  in  our 
lifestyles. 

Every  parent  of  a young  infant  is 
plagued  by  the  fear  that  cot  death  or 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
(SIDS)  might  strike  down  their  | 
child.  High-profile  campaigns  publi- 
cising the  syndrome  have  ensured 
that  the  British  public  is  highly  sen- 
sitive — sensitised  even  — to  this 
affliction.  I 

Concern  about  cot  death  is  a fre- 
quent topic  of  discussion  among 
new  parents.  N ew  mothers  in  partic- 
ular often  reveal  a sense  of  power- 
lessness when  confronted  by  the 
threat  to  their  baby.  And  yet  cut 
death  is  very  rare.  Even  though  the 

syndrome  is  ill-de-  

fined  and  is  used  to  ju0  ri] 
explain  any  infant  ■ 
death  for  which  there  x 
is  no  reliable  explana-  1 1 

tion,  on  average  sj, 
fewer  than  400  babies  ■ 1 rai  *■ 

die  from  it  out  of  the  ■ 

688,000  live  births  every  year. 

A report  published  by  Families 
For  Freedom  argues  that  it  Is 
"ironic  that  the  concern  about  SIDS 
has  arisen  in  the  context  of  an  over- 
all decline  In  infant  mortality".  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  the 
number  of  infant  deaths  in  Britain 
halved  from  12  to  6.2  per  1,000  live 
births.  And  yel  alarm  about  the 
health  of  babies  is  rising  steadily, 
with  doctors  claiming  that  parents 
are  becoming  more  and  more  anx- 
ious about  the  well-being  of  their 
children. 

Panics  about  health  risks  have 
had  a disproportionate  impact  on 
the  quality  of  life  of  women.  Tbxic 
shock  syndrome  (TSS)  provides  a 
classic  example  of  how  a statistically 
insignificant  condition  was  turned 
into  a major  scare  campaign  which 
has  affected  the  lives  of  millions  of 
women.  Public  concern  about  TSS 
has  led  to  significant  changes  in 
women’s  buying  habits. 

TSS  was  linked  to  tampons  after  a 
number  of  cases  in  the  United 


States  occurred  in  women  using 
high-absorbency  tampons  — and  it 
remains  the  case  that  tampon  users 
seem  to  be  particularly  prone.  Yet 
nobody  has  established  what  the 
link  is.  Research  in  this  area  does 
not  suggest  a causal  relation. 

Even  pressure  groups  devoted  to 
raising  awareness  about  this  condi- 
tion concede  that  about  half  the  re- 
ported cases  have  nothing  to  do 
with  menstruation  at  all.  Infectious 


The  culture  of  fear  is  a defining 
feature  of  modern  Britain  — and 
it  particularly  affects  the  young 


after  surgery  are  a common  cause, 
as  are  burns  and  gardening  injuries. 
Some  women  who  are  stricken  with 
TSS  are  not  even  tampon  users. 

Not  only  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween TSS  and  tampons  far  from 
clear;  this  highly  publicised  disease 
is  exceptionally  rare.  According  to 
the  UK  Public  Health  Laboratory 
Service,  there  were  only  162  re- 
ported cases  of  TSS  in  the  eight 
years  up  to  1993.  Of  these,  just  over 
50  per  cent  were  related  to  menstru- 
ation. 

When  one  considers  that  there 
are  about  14  million  tampon-using 
menstruating  women,  the  chances 
of  getting  TSS  from  using  a tampon 
this  year  is  one  in  700,000.  If  you  are 
one  of  the  unludty  few,  a further 
comfort  should  be  that  the  illness  is 
curable.  There  were  seven  men- 
strual-related deaths  from  TSS  be- 
tween 1985  and  1993;  an  average  of 
less  than  one  a year. 

Tampons,  which  were  once  a 
symbol  of  freedom  for  women,  have 
become  stigmatised  as  a health  hazr 
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ard.  Apprehensions  about  using 
them  are  particularly  strong  among 
young  women  — an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  likely  to  favour 
sanitary  towels  as  a more  "natural" 
option. 

A similar  pattern  is  evident  in 
young  women's  reaction  to  the  oral  I 
contraceptive  pill.  In  the  sixties  and 
seventies  the  pill  was  associated 
with  women's  liberation.  Yet  today, 
following  recent  panics  about  the 

pill’s  safety,  women’s 

■ magazines  in  Britain 

■ ling  seem  obsessed  with 

j its  drawbacks  rather 

-ana  than  its  advantages. 

The  Birth  Control 
sung  Trust  claims  that 

. since  1993  the  use  of 

the  pill  among  women  in  their  20s 
— the  age  when  they  are  most 
likely  to  have  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy — has  fallen  by  10  tier  cent. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  women  who 
change  from  the  pill  to  a barrier 
method  are  motivated  by  concern 
about  health  risks;  yet  the  modern 
pill  is  safer  than  ever.  Today’s  com- 
monly used  brands  contain  a frac- 
tion of  the  hormones  used  by 
women  who  took  the  pill  in  the  sev- 
enties. Women’s  health  is  far  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  unwanted  preg- 
nancy than  from  taking  the  pill. 

The  culture  of  fear  has  had  a par- 
ticularly significant  Impact  on 
women.  But  as  the  growing  popular- 
ity of  men'B  health  magazines  indi- 
cates, it  has  not  left  masculinity 
untouched.  Take  the  spate  of  re- 
ports which  suggested  that  the 
sperm  count  of  British  men  was 
falling  due  to  some  unspecified  pol- 
lutants. The  evidence  was  far  from 
conclusive,  yet  society  appears  to 
have  been  disposed  to  leap  to  the 
worst  possible  interpretation.  In 
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contrast,  a report  published  in  Feb- 
ruary which  questioned  the  doom 
thesis  and  contended  that  “overall 
sperm  counts  have  been  on  die  rise 
since  1971"  was  barely  discussed  in 
the  media. 

Sti  why  has  1 his  inflated  sense  oi 

Ictmu*  about?  Any  attempt 
xplanulion  must  inevitably 
hematic.  But  one  factor  at 
could  be  a collective  siriv- 
[ in  make  sense  of  the  un- 
Ttainty  created  by 

iiiuliiiuiMiial  changes  in 
human  relations.  The 

weakening  uf  traditional 
forms  of  solidarity  - 
Ininilv  mid  class  — has 
been  widely  commented 
on.  Hu-  consequence  of 
this  process  has  been  an 
intense  individuation  of 
everyday  life,  forcing 
pen  pie  into  situations 

where  little  can  be  taken 
lor  granted. 

in  a world  ever  more  do 
nid  nl  certainty,  hitherto 
(exceptional  encounters  are 
■eiisingly  perceived  as  risky, 
dangerous.  It  is  a world  of 
strangers,  where  safely  takes  ona 
special  meaning  and  where  fear  ac- 
quires a dynamic  of  its  own. 

Commercial  factors  may  also  br 
operating.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  culture  uf  fear  has  been 
seized  upon  by  astute  enirepre 
lieu  rs.  Products  and  services  that 
a iv  linked  to  risk  avoidance  nre 
rloing  w<H.  In  the  UK.  bottled  water 
has  been  llm  fastest  growth  sector 
in  the  drinks  market  while  the  per- 1 
sinial  security  and  safely  indiisiriej 
are  booming. 

Products  are  often  marketed  net 
fur  what  they  do  but  for  the  security 
they  offer.  So  car  phones  are  sola 
as  safety  devices  to  protect  women 
who  fear  violent  attacks  driving 
home.  Nut  to  mention  the  insur- 
ance industry  which  has  been 
quick  to  offer  n variety  of  new  poli- 
cies against  im  expanding  range  ot 
risks  from  redundancy  at  work  to  a 
bewildering  variety  of  possible  accr- 

dents.  - . 

The  culture  of  fear  is  a defining 

feature  of  modern  Britain  — J 
particularly  affects  the  young.  TM 
is  not  surprising  since  those  vm 
grew  up  in  the  eighties  have  been 
systematically  exposed^  to  the  con- 
temporary obsession  with  risks. 

'Hint  is  why  young  women  ar? 
particularly  prone  to  panics  oi  w 
pill  and  TSS  variety.  It  may  also  ^ 
to  explain  why  a growing  property 
of  young  men,  aged  18-24.  Is  opnM 
to  stay  at  home  and  live  with  thfir 
families,  and  why  university  grad- 
ates looking  for  their  first  job 
keen  to  ask  probing  questions  ab(P 

company  pensions.  , 

It  all  sounds  very  sensible,  m 
young  people,  traditionally  them<» 
adventurous  section  of  the  pop*1" 
tion,  become  more  and  more  rei 
tant  to  take  chances,  what  future 

there  for  society?  . ^ 

Of  course  human  beings,  and 
peclally  the  young,  will  conbnu 
live  on  the  edge.  The  sadness  is 
we  are  creating  a world  where 
perimentation  has  become  sUp"* 
tised;  it  no  longer  conveys  a 
of  adventure  or  heroism.  IWJJ 
ingly,  those  who  chance  their  nj* 
stand  morally  condemned 
putting  others  at  risk.  Instead  « 
hero  we  worship  the  survivor.  A® ■ 
society  that  celebrates  its  ability, 
survive  has  little  to  offer  tn 
who  actually  want  to  live.  „ 


Frank  Furedt  teaches  sociology  s . 
the  University  of  Kent.  His  bow. 
Culture  of  Fear:  Risk  Taking  and«? 
Morality  of  Low  Expectation,  ns? 
Just  been  published  by  CaBBeii , 
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Letter  from  Northern  Greeceto^n^ 


Boom  town's heatand^usi 

§ died  because  el  tho’yei'low  i i o s r 111  * e x e'e  J i'c  n ^ ' a .:1|"cl  lhl‘  llw'  “f  family  shops  — the  bulehcr. 

■■■  ( (lust  rhai  fell  each  night.  This  -iTff' » MS 


B AST  summer  the  geraniums 
B tl,erl  because  of  the  yellow 
mm  dust  that  fell  each  night.  This 
is  Ptolemaida,  which  was  a typical 
Macedonian  Greek  village  „f 
mud-brick  linuses  with  vegetable 
plots  and  chickens  until  I960,  when 
the  first  lignite  mines  and  power  sta- 
tions were  ripened.  Today  they  pro- 
duce 75  per  cent  of  Greece's 
rlectricily,  and  Ptolemaida  has  a 
imputation  of  50.000.  Ifs  a boom 
town,  lint  and  dirty,  rich  and  ner- 
vous. with  more  cars  per  head  than 
any  other  city  apart  from  New  York. 

□lis  year  Patricia  has  had  bron- 
chitis twice,  laryngitis,  nnd  Hum 
finally  full-blown  pucnuiunia.  Thank- 
fully Andreas  Papamlreou's  legacy 
ot  national  health  insurance  has 
saved  ns.  Prescriptions  an-  much 


Monkey 
business  as 
a science 


Robin  McKie 


pl£fikiN(i  inti i fin-  L-yesi  u|  a 
• I Wily  chimpanzee  may  rvveal 
a si  range  mvivi:  glimpse  of  our 
ancient  api.-ninn  ancestor*,. 

Scientists  now  believe  these  gnice- 
t'll  cousins  ot  the  common  chim- 
panzee share  many  features  with 
aiiMraJupithecine*,,  a foiir-million- 
yt-nr-old  lure  bear  of  Homo  sapiens 
According  to  Professor  Frans  de 
);*“ ,,f. 111,1  Yerkcs  Regional  Primate 
Lculre  m Ailaiita.  the  pygmy  chim- 
panzee, or  bunobo,  is  probably  the 
best  model  we  have  of  “the  stalled 
missing  link'1.  But  as  he  stresses  in 
Bunobo:  The  Forgotten  Ape  (pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Califor- 

iiut  mean  bonobos 

Ink.  He  and  fellow 
:lv  argue  that  bono- 
re  closely  the  type 
which  we  evolved 
ing  animal. 

-n  we  look  at  these 
features  that  have 
rhtly  over  the  past 
diminutive  stature 
all  brains, 
it  humans  and  apes 
r about  six  million 
e two  lines  evolved 
lions  until,  three 
the  ape  line  split 
> the  chimpanzee; 
illy  smaller,  more 
e:  the  bonobo. 
ently  little  was 
sonobo,  and  moat 
wen  our  behav- 
the  apes  concen- 
larities  between 

ns.  As  a result  it 
male-dominated, 
ies  are  the  norm. 
he  bonobo  chal- 
tion,  however. 

5een  known  ear 
i of  human  evolu- 
nphasised  sexual 
between  males 
Jre  origin  of  Hie 
"T-  hunting,  tool 
Jth^mascuHne 

*1  the  bonobo 
t that  they  were 
1929,  and  that 

in 

•Con£mOCratiC 


,’hpH|)**r  i hau  in  Britain  and  the  doc- 
mrs  mostly  excellent,  as  long  as  you 
avoid  the  slate  dentist,  whose 
surgery  floor  is  edged  with  dead 
cockroaches.  I saw  him  to  get  an 
opinion  on  a broken  tooth,  but  when 
I returned  lor  the  work  to  be  don.-, 
the  smell  ol  shit  at  the  door  and  tln- 
brutal  sounds  from  within  were  ton 
much.  1 dumped  my  principles  and 
departed  for  the  private  sector. 

We  are  150km  from  Albania, 
bomr  houses  un>  faced  with  Rivy 
stone  in  n traditional  Balkan  style 
but  three  currently  going  up  on  our 
lillle  street  alone  an-  four-  or  five- 
storeyed  concrete  apartment  blocks. 
Hus  means  that  a large  population 
lives  m a relatively  small  area.  Tin- 
sense  of  small  town  intimacy  is  en- 
hanced by  the  continuing  presence 


nf  family  shops  — the  butchers,  the 
fishmongers,  the  many  cheese 
shops,  the  wine  shops  and  die  unbe- 
lievable number  of  patisseries  or- 
nate m the  point  of  tackiness. 

A high  proportion  of  Ptolemaid- 
ons  are  children  of  the  Greek  com- 
munities who  came  from  Porno-, 
Istanbul  hik!  Eastern  Thrace  in 
1923  when  inure  than  i.JfOo.tHHl 
Givek  refugees  arrived  ns  pari  ot 
the  population  exchange  between 

Turkey  and  Greece. 

These  people  came  with  Jim,, 
more  Ilian  what  they  stood  up  in 
and  today  combine  pride  jn  ifo-jr 
disli active  culture  with  some  awk- 
wardness ai  being,  so  u,  speak 
country  cousins.  Many  still  tin -am 
that  one  day  they  will  regain  tin 
vast  areas  of  Turkey  dial  tln-v  


Bonobo.,  undiscovered  until  1929.  Hw  in  harmony  In  a Kcleb,  Out 
emphasises  sexual  relations  and  eqnalily  hcio  rowErsABmeLnss 


However,  when  bonobos  were 
studied  by  scientists,  they  produced 
a distinct  shock,  for  the  creatures 
were  found  to  have  staggering  sex- 
ual appetites.  As  Prof  de  Waal  puts 
It:  "Bonobos  engage  in  sex  in  virtu- 
ally every  partner  combination." 

Tliese  "combinations"  include 
penis-fencing  — in  which  two  males 
hang  face  to  face  from  a branch 
while  rubbing  their  erect  penises 
together  — as  well  as  sporadic  oral 
sex,  massage  of  another  individual’s 
genitals  and  intense  tongue-kissing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
added  that  the  average  copulation 
lasts  only  13  seconds. 

This  behaviour  has  a basic  ulte- 
rior — but  unconscious  — motive. 
Sex  is  used  as  a substitute  for  ag- 
gression, as  a means  of  defusing 
tension.  For  example,  after  a female 
hits  a juvenile,  the  latter's  mother 
may  lunge  at  the  aggressor,  an  ac- 
tion immediately  followed  by  genital 
rubbing  between  the  two  adults. 

And  in  this  non-violent  society, 
freed  from  the  fear  of  male  aggres- 


sion, females  control  food  and  domi- 
nate the  males.  "Bonobos  provide  a 
concrete  alternative  to  macho  evolu- 
tionary models  derived  from  the 
behaviour  of  baboons  and  chim- 
panzees," adds  Prof  de  Waal.  'They 
also  thoroughly  upset  the  idea  that 
sex  is  solely  for  procreation. " 

However,  similarities  that  we 
have  with  bonobos,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter chimps,  are  not  sufficient  on 
their  own  to  explain  every  aspect  of 
human  evolution,  Prof  de  Waal 
acknowledges.  Special  factors  have 
produced  unique  human  character- 
istics, particularly  the  nuclear  family 
in  which  males  and  females  share 
the  raising  of  offspring  — a pheno- 
menon unique  in  the  ape  world. 

Nevertheless,  non-aggressive 
bonobos,  with  their  powerful  female 
lobby  and  egalitarian  social  struc- 
ture, provide  as  useful  a model  for 
understanding  human  evolution  as  . 
any  other  species,  particularly  as  it 
is  based  on  an  animal  with  whom  we 
share  98  per  cent  of  our  genetic 
make-up.  — The  Observer 


sider  to  be  historically  Greek,  in- 
cluding Istanbul,  which  they,  of 
course,  call  Constantinople. 

In  class,  iny  sturlonts'  hatred  for 
tli«*  Dirks  is  shocking,  and  their 
chauvinism  runs  frain  bewilder- 
ment as  to  why  Greek  is  not  the  offi- 
cial language  ot  the  Euroi**an 
Union,  to  the  firm  belief  that  Eng- 
lish and  indeed  every  other  Euro- 
pean language  is  hui  a small  and 
barbaric  descendant  of  Greek. 

Despite  the  pollution,  the  com- 
plete absence  of  trees  on  the 
pot-holed  streets  and  the  ridiculous 
traffic  congestion,  (he  students  still 
write  essays  describing  Ptnlemaida 
jis  a beautiful  plac  e.  One  pr,r,r  lad 
however,  having  dwelt  on  his  love  of 
fishing  and  his  (Intuit  of  walking  in 
meadows  full  of  wild  flowers,  ended 
his  c<im|insiliQii  by  writing-  The 
sea  is  missing  im*.’’ 

^hie  tiling  llu*  town  is  mu  short 
oi.  with  nil  fire  ovcriimr  m i|u> 
power  stations,  is  money.  While  the 
rest  uf  Greece  struggles  1<-  cope 
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I wifii  prices  that  have  skyrocketed 
since  entry  into  tire  EU,  in 
maida  they  struggle  only  to  find 
ways  tn  spend  money.  Every  night 
the  Harley  bavisuiis  throb  tip  and 
down  the  tight  alleys  that  an?  lined 
with  neon  bars  and  thronged  with 
teenagers  drinking  cocktails  or 
Scotch.  Families  spend  and  spend 
on  interior  decarat  in  n.  Baroque 
chandeliers  and  walnut  bureaux  are 
common  place.  Nn  one  seems  to  care 
about  the  litter  nnd  the  rats  on  lire 
streets,  lire  environment  is  just  u 
pince  lei  throw  your  rubbish. 

Nini;  in  the  evening.  A ring  at  lire 
dour.  It  is  Li/iirus  the  milkman,  an 
exvoiisii'iictinii  wnrkr-r  with  initiative 
and  nine  cows  We  could  no  longer 
bear  to  drink  milk  (Imi  came  from 
conventionally  kept  cows,  which  are 
pi  Tiuaiienlly  pregnant,  whose  calve* 
are  routinely  taken  off  ilium  and  u| 
wliiim  a sizeable  perreiiiiigc  have 
mastitis.  Just  now  our  milk  comes 
from  Mui-phciuin  — We  gel  second  I 
| mil  after  her  call  has  (in ink  its  till.  t 


Notes  & 


Joseph  Marker 


lAf HAT  FOLLOWS  £»\<\  and 
diamond  wedding  mi ni ver- 
sa tie  s?  If  nothing,  eun  uiiynne 
suggest  ii  suitnlile  substance  for 
our  | in  rents’  7()lh? 


\A/M^  n,V  uncle  and  aunt 
V V ie]i-|i|'j|icd  their  platinum 
wedding  <7u  years!.  I g.,vv  ihem  ., 
pl.-ifi  mn  i rei  .loured  orchid.  — Anut 
ID/fe.  II? nhitihlf.  fo  nt 


l«;li  hand,  it  mn  ptac-  M ,HI  VlI|ir 

i-ighi.  — Mt/rivn  l Miras.  fntAtv, 
California.  US.  \ 


MFtiOtiS  eun  imdcrsimiti 
B cerium  words  like  their  mmic 
arid  "sir.  henv  miiiiv  words  could 
iliey  leiint?  Is  it  a mailer  of  con- 
ditioning? Gould  certain  breeds 
unci ersiiiiii I more  limn  uilicrs? 


i!Uilli|)licntinn  tables 
"V  end  at  12? 


rv* 

Wliv. 


riiiitiaiiin-  »( liiiau/i-i . win, 
<1  I"  lie  M>  t.ili.l,  In-Hi;’ 


7HE  MAIN  reason  is  that  they 
conic  from  an  age  of  indies  and 
leel,  pence  and  shillings,  when  lire 
12- times  fable  was  widely  useful. 
Tire  current  GCSE  syllabus  stales 
(hat  pupils  only  need  to  know  up  to 
their  10  times  table.  — Gemrd 
Mackay.  Shropshire 

MAW  HAT  is  the  origin  of  the 

WV  phrase  “doesn’t  cut  the 

mustard"? 

IN  THE  ninth  century,  when  mus- 
/ tarcl  was  one  of  the  main  crops  in 
East  Angjia,  it  was  cut  by  hand  with 
scythes,  in  the  same  way  as  corn. 
The  crop  could  grow  up  to  six  feet 
high  and  this  whb  very  arduous 
work,  requiring  extremely  sharp 
tools.  When  blunt  they  "would  not 
cut  the  mustard".  All  this  and  every- 
thing else  you  could  ever  want  to 
know  about  mustard  can  be  found  at 
the  Mustard  Museum  in  Norwich.  — 
Phil  Pegum,  Strettou,  Cheshire 

CZARLY  20th  century  criminal 
t—  slang  to  describe  a well  per- 
forming person  or  gang  was  to  say 
they  were  "hot  stuff  or  "mustard". 

So  a person  who  doesn't  cut  the 
mustard  is  second  rate.  — Peter 
Sharp.  Sneifs  Beach,  New  Zealand 


M/fiT  does  the  wedding  ring 
W goon  the  third  finger  of  (lie 
left  hand?  I am  left-handed:  is  it 
socially  acceptable  to  have  (he 
wedding  band  on  my  right  hand? 

A/  ISTOHY  has  labelled  left-hand- 
I / ednesa  as  an  evil  trait.  The 
present-day  wedding  tradition  of 
joining  right  hands  and  placing  the 
gold  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand  began  with  the  supersti- 
tion that  doing  so  would  absorb  the 
evil  inherent  in.  the  left  hand.  So  if 
you  are  evil  wear  the  ring  on  your 


kilkil  1«  a iiu-nml  run  driver  whil, 

Ire  (fire  clog.  m. i ;is  la r a-,  wv  know, 
lire  driven  w;i>  mi  :i  i, ,l|r  0}  jj,,! 
Iiuiiics  of  hi*  favourite  hiidreN  was  • 
actually  liNingiml  and  would  re-  ; 
spraid  to  u>r  ignore  according  to  i 
mund)  a wide  range  n|  words  m 
hot  1 1 English  and  Swiss  Germ  nn. 

B Locher,  Hifettikon.  Switzerland 

f r\  OGS  do  not  understand  any 
t-' human  language.  Why  should 
they?  rhey  usually  know  before  you 
do  that  you  are  about  to  wake  up  in 
the  morning  or  go  for  a brisk  walk. 
Dogs  are  not  confused  by  language, 
but  familiar  gestures  or  oral  sounds 
can  be  helpful  because  they  stress  I 
what  is  usually  obvious  to  the  dog 
anyway.  Humans  with  habitual  be- 
haviour are  like  an  open  book  to  on 
intelligent  animal.  Dogs  that  seem 
to  understand  language  are  just 
eager  to  please.  — Bob  Norlin,  Kew. 
Victoria,  Australia 


I Any  answers? 

\A/E  INHERIT  genetic 

V V characteristics  from  our 
parents.  Which  from  our  father 
and  which  from  our  mother,  nnd 
which,  if  any,  from  both?  — 
Donald  Mac Beath.  Edinburgh 

\A/ **0 Js  Bi®  world’s  greatest 

V V hypocrite?  — Terry  James. 
Reddish,  Stockport 

1/1/ HAT  are  the  chnnces  of  (he 

V V Year-2000  computer-date 
problem  causing  worldwide 
economic  meltdown?  —John 
Coalman.  Rngeley,  Stajfyrd$l)ire 

T ~T  r”T  • i ’i>J!  i- 1 . — 
Answers  should.be  emailed -to 

weekly«gu3rdian.co.izk  faxed  to 
0171/^4171-242-0085.  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farrlng- 
bon  Ropd.  London  EC1M3HQ. 

The  Notes  & Queries  website  is  at 
I http://nq.guardlan.co.  uk^ 
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26  ARTS 


Resurrection  of  a fading  old  master 


Ian  Phillips  on  an  art 

historical  detective  story 


NINETEEN  seventy-nine  was 
the  year  Margaret  Thatcher 
became  Prime  Minister,  the 
year  that  Soviet  troops  entered 
Afghanistan  and  the  year  the  Camp 
David  peace  agreement  was  signed. 

For  most  iwople,  it  probably  seems 
like  a distant  memory,  hut  Milanese 
art  restorer  Pinin  Brombilla  Bar- 
cilon  remembers  it  well.  It  was  the 
year  she  began  restoring  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  The  Last  Supper,  and 
she's  still  doing  it.  | 

At  that  time,  site  was  working  on 
the  Crucifixion  by  Montorfano, 
which  faces  Leonardo's  masterpiece 
in  the  refectory  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazic  church  in  Milan.  One  day. 
she  noticed  bits  of  paint  falling  from 
The  last  Supper  and  moved  her 
scaffolding  to  take  a look.  Experts 
from  Rurne's  Central  Restoration  In- 
stitute wore  then  called  in,  and  the 
decision  to  restore  the  painting  was  I 
swiftly  taken. 

Now  site  directs  a team  of  three, 
and  together  they  manage  to  re- 
store one  square  centimetre  a day. 
They  are  hoping  to  complete  the 
restoration  next  year:  it  will  have 
taken  19  years. 

(The  refeetory  has  been  open  to 
the  public  9ince  1995,  when  a new  I 
air-conditioning  system  was  in- 
stalled, and  visitors  now  pass 
through  a series  of  four  pressurised, 
filtered,  glass  chambers  that  keep 
temperature  and  humidity  stable  j 
and  reduce  dust.  Each  person  is  al- 
lowed 20  minutes  in  front  of  the 
painting,  but  this  is  long  enough  to 
watch  the  restorers  at  work  on  a 
huge  hydraulic  platform. 

Restoring  The  Last  Supper  is 
something  very  special  to  Brombilla 
Barcilon.  “It's  very  difficult  for  a re- 
storer to  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  one  of  Leonardo's  paint- 
ings. It’s  something  that  happens 
just  once  in  a lifetime." 

Before  the  restoration  work 
proper  could  begin,  die  Brussels 
Restoration  Institute  looked  into 
which  solvents  would  be  most  suit- 
able to  remove  excess  paint  and 
centuries  of  dirt.  Chemical  and 
physical  tests  -were  carried  out  on 
minuscule  particles  of  colour.  In  her 
sparse  office  are  file  upon  file  of  mi- 
croscope photos,  and  it  was  discov- 
ered that  large  amounts  of  oil,  glue 


Brombilla  Barcilon:  ‘When  the  scaffolding  is  dismantled  that  will  be  that ...  1 will  have  lost  everything 


and  putty  had  been  added  to  the 
painting  by  restorers  in  the  past. 
Thousands  of  black-and-white, 
colour,  infrared  and  ultra-violet  pho- 
tos were  taken,  and  the  work  was 
carefully  reconstituted  on  computer 
to  show  its  exact  state  before  die 
present,  restoration. 

The  Last  Supper  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
Lodovico  II  More,  in  1495,  and  de- 
picts the  moment  at  which  Christ 
tells  his  disciples  that  one  of  them 
will  betray  him.  It  took  Leonardo 
three  years  to  complete:  given  one 
eyewitness's  account,  it  is  hardly 
surprising.  “Leonardo  would  go 
two,  three  or  four  days  without 
touching  the  picture."  the  writer 
Bandello  recounts,  "but  he  went 
every  day  for  two  or  three  hours  to 
look  at  it  and  examine  it." 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  painting  began  to  deterio- 
rate seriously.  Instead  of  using  the 
fresco  technique  of  swiftly  applying 
pigments  on  to  damp,  lime-based 
plaster  before  it  dries,  Leonardo 
chose  to  use  a preparation  of  dry 
calcium  carbonate,  which  meant  he 
could  paint  at  his  leisure.  Unbe- 
known to  Leonardo,  however,  a 
spring  ran  directly  underneath  the 
refectory  wall.  Within  decades. 


water  infiltrated  his  preparation, 
made  it  swell  up  and  caused  wide- 
spread colour  loss. 

In  1556.  the  painter  Vasari  spoke 
of  it  as  “so  badly  affected  that  noth- 
ing is  visible  except  a mass  of  blurs". 
More  recent  history  has  hardly 
been  kinder  to  the  work.  In  1796, 
French  soldiers  used  the  refectory 
as  a stables  and  threw  stones  at  the 
painting.  In  1800,  the  building  was 
flooded,  and  during  world  war  two  it 
suffered  a direct  hit  from  an  Allied 
bomb.  Fortunately,  the  north  wall  on 
wliich  The  Last  Supper  was  painted 
was  protected  by  sandbags.  It  was 
the  only  one  left  standing. 

“Every  day  we  discover  yet  an- 
other wonderful  surprise,"  says 
Brombilla  Barcilon.  These  include 
the  vivid  original  colours,  as  well  as 
reflections  in  the  glasses  on  the 
table  and  the  landscape  in  the  back- 
ground. which  could  no  longer  be 
seen.  She  has  also  revealed  that  the 
restorers  of  the  past  completely 
changed  die  profiles  of  a number  of 
the  figures,  displaced  the  eye  of  one 
of  them,  and  even  mistook  a shadow 
for  a beard.  "The  painting  is  com- 
pletely different  now,"  she  says. 
“Before,  the  faces  and  expressions 
were  very  firm  and  rigid.  Now  the 
figures  are  moving  once  again." 


Divided  by  a common  language 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 

#F  EVER  the  difference  between 
American  film-making  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  EngUsh-siieaklng 
world  could  be  easily  illustrated, 
Alan  Taylor’s  Palookaville  and 
David  Caesar’s  Idiot  Box  would  do 
the  trick.  They  have  largely  the 
same  basic  plot  — youth  on  its  up- 
pers, gormlessly  making  a dash  for 
freedom.  But  they  are  definitely  not 
the  same  sort  of  film. 

Palookaville,  the  American  ver- 
sion, is  the  reverse  of  Hollywood 
slick,  bfeing  a shiaftbudget  indepen- 
dent prattilctlQn.  -in» which  a trio  of 
young  men.  ednien  (plate  turning  to 
crime  in  dead-end  New.  jersey. 
Their  first  heist  Is  botched-?*-  they 
break  into  a bakery,  inStetfthofi  the'  : 
jeweller's  next  door.  It’s  not  likely' 
that  they'll  get  rich  quick.'  j ■ n • 

Russ  (Vincent  j Gallo),  their 


leader.  He  lives  with  his  mother 
and  is  having  an  abortive  affair 
with  the  girl  next  door.  Sid 
(William  Forsythe)  is  divorced  and 
lives  with  his  dogs  for  company. 
Jerry  (Adam  Trese)  is  married  and 
furious  when  his  wife  is  sexually 
harassed  at  the  supermarket  and 
loses  her  job  when  he  objects. 

The  tone  is  comic  and  tries  for 
charm  more  than  hard-edged  real- 
ism, with  a bit  of  social  sabre  on  the 
side.  These  are  society's  losers  and 
they  are  self-deprecating  enough  to 
know  iL  But  you  don’t  see  much  of 
the  context.  Plot  and  performance 
are  the  thing. 

The  whole  is  entertaining  but 
resolutely  apolitical,  which  is  the 
real  difference  between  the  two 
styles  of  film  making.  What  you  get 
is  Ironic  entertainment  that  makes 
the  film  cherishable  as  a Ear  cry 
from  bratpack  romanticism. 

| The -Australian  Idiot  Box,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  far  meaner.  It  laughs 


just  as  much  at  its  protagonists  (Kev 
played  by  Ben  Mendelsohn  and 
Mick  by  Jeremy  Sims),  but  its  tone 
is  icily  critical  of  Australian  suburbia. 

Where  Taylor’s  genuinely  nice 
American  film  is  messily  made,  as  if 
any  more  polish  would  somehow 
betray  It,  Caesar's  is  stylish  and  as- 
sured. Joe  Pickering's  sharp 
widescreen  cinematography  alone 
would  give  it  distinction. 

Above  all.  Idiot  Box  has  a scato- 
logical irreverence  which  proclaims 
that  when  it  thumbs  its  nose  at  good 
taste  it  isn’t  just  playing.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  to  it  Is  another  Aus- 
tralian movie,  P J Hogan’s  Muriel's 
Wedding  — despite  some  foolish 
comparisons  that  have  been  made 
with  Trainspotting. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  an  exceptional  lit- 
tle film,  sneakily  observant  and 
aggressively  taking  Australia  apart 
using  what  one  can  only  call  angry 
comedy.  Palookaville  isn!t  angry.  It's 
also  just  fan:  line  after  line  of  dia- 


Where  there  is  no  longer  any  of 
the  original  painting  left.  Brombilla 
Barcilon  applies  watercolours  in 
neutral  tones  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  I his 
allows  the  picture  to  be  read  as  a co- 
herent whole,  but  she  is  can. -ful  nut 
to  try  to  add  in  any  missing  ele- 
ments, such  as  folds  in  the  clothing. 
For  this  part  of  the  work,  she  insists 
that  it  is  not  only  a question  of  tech- 
nique, but  also  of  sensibility. 

"A  restorer  really  has  to  under- 
stand the  painter,  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work,’’  she  says.  "Other- 
wise the  restoration  becomes  com- 
pletely mechanical  and  the 
painting's  value  is  diminished." 

Eighteen  years  after  she  began, 
Brambilla  Barcilon  looks  tired,  and 
admits  that  there  have  been  times 
when  she  has  felt  like  giving  up. 
"There  have  been  moments  of  de- 
pression. times  when  I have  said  to 
myself  in  anguish,  'I  must  finish,  I 
must  finish,  1 must  finish,  I must  fin- 
ish."' And  what  is  she  planning  to  do 
once  the  restoration  is  completed? 
“Basta!  I'll  lake  iny  retirement."  And 
yet.  at  the  same  lime,  she  will 
greatly  niiss  the  painting  once  the 
restoration  is  complete.  "When  the 
scaffolding  is  dismantled,  that  will 
be  that.  I will  have  lost  my  friend, 
the  work  of  art,  everything.” 


logue  makes  you  laugh  out  loud. 
But  if  Idiot  Box  did  merely  that, 
CaeBar  would  feel  that  he'd  failed. 

Broken  English  is  from  Robin 
Scholes,  the  producer  of  Once  Were 
Warriors,  the  most  successful  New 
Zealand  film  of  all  time.  Lightning, 
however,  rarely  strikes  twice.  This 
story,  directed  by  Gregor  Nicholas, 
hasn't  that  film’s  passion  or  flair. 
What  It  does  have  is  an  Important 
subject  matter  for  a country  where 
inter-racial  relationships  sometimes 
cause  appalling  conflicts. 

In  this  case,  a Croatian  family, 
headed  by  Rade  Serbedzija's  op- 
pressive father,  is  upended  by  the 
affair  of  their  daughter  (AlekBandra 
Vujcic)  with  a Maori  Oulian  Ara- 
hanga,  from  Once  Were  Warriors). 
Locked  in  her  house  by  her  father, 
the  daughter  watches  aB  violence 
erupts.  Set  in  Auckland,  the  film  is 
not  kind  to  the  Croatians,  who  are 
portrayed  as  bullet-headed,  drug- 
running  immigrants-  As  a portrait  of 
working-class  life,  Broken  English 
rings  true,  but  without  a perceptive 
screenplay  it  slips  into  melodrama. 
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Tricks  of  the 
tradesmen 


THEATRE 

Michael  Billlngton 


i 

FIFTIES  Absurdism  unites 
with  social  realism  in  Simon 
Block's  Chimps  at  tandem's 
Hampstead  Theatre,  a savage 
cautionary  tale  about  the  devas- 
tating effect  of  opening  your 
door  to  travelling  salesmen.  It’s 
too  long  by  20  minutes  blit,  play- 
ing upon  one’s  darkest  fears,  it 
more  than  fulfils  the  promise 
shown  by  Block's  Not  A Game 
For  Boys. 

Black’s  point  is  that  salesmen 
prey  on  their  victims’  weak- 
nesses but  that  they  themselves 
are  often  deeply  divided.  So  we 
see  Mark,  a feckless  designer  of 
children’s  alphabet  books,  and 
his  pregnant,  breadwinning  part- 
ner, Stevie,  suddenly  being  told 
by  a pair  of  doorstepping  huck- 
sters that  their  house  is  in  dan- 
ger of  collapse  through  brick 
decay.  The  news  not  only  exposes  i 
the  cracks  in  their  relationship, 
but  it  also  reveals  the  fissures  | 
between  the  fast-talking  solution- 
peddler  Lawrence  and  his  con- 
sc  i dice  less  assistant  Abriel.  I 

Although  tile  territory  is  not 
unfamiliar  and  the  outcome  is 
grimly  predictable,  Block  scores  | 
through  (lie  sheer  accuracy  of 
his  observation.  This  is  preciseh 
how  salesmen  operate.  They  idea-  j 
tify  a spurious  problem,  blind  you 
with  bogus  science  and  then  ' 
seek  to  tie  you  to  them  for  life-  j 
Admittedly,  you  wonder  how  | 
Mark  could  be  such  a mutt  as  to  j 
swallow  this  stuff  about  deflate 
ate  pointing.  But  my  own  critical 
saleB-resistancc  was  overcome  | 
by  Nicholas  Woodeson’s  man-  j 


Woodeson . • . magnetic  safest^  | ; 
netic  performance  as  Lawrence  i f 

toting  his  water-repellentcoff' 

Ing.  You  soon  learn  that  the  . 
character,  an  ex-poulterer  w1 
skids,  is  fighting  forbjaowo_. 

professional  life;  and. Wood** 

pushing  Polaroid  snaps  }; 

doomed  house  across  the  , 
like  a Mississippi  riverboat  ■.  .. 
card-sharp,  combines  slick  ■ 

salesman’s  patter  with  a ; , 

desperation  and  residual  d j ; 

I was  reminded  of  the  late  ' = j ; 
Leonard  Rossiter  in  his  bcyafiP  | 

. The  other  parts  pale  incoff  ,h. 

parison  but  even  If  the  action  • ■ 
has  the  inevitability  of  an  M 
Ionesco  play.  It  is  underpin,  • 
by  a deadly  accurate  pjeto  1 , 

the  dangeroub  predators  ; 

ing  the  north  London  juftgh^. 
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Frowning,  not  waving 


I TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smith 

A REPORT  on  BBCl.  Heathrow 
al  dawn.  Steve  and  Russell,  the 
resident  photographers,  are  waiting 
for  Princess  Diana.  She  hurries  out 
to  her  car  and  moves  her  hand  as  if 
waving.  But  it  isn’t  a wave:  it  is  a per- 
fectly timed  gesture  that  hides  her 
face  completely  from  the  cameras. 

Steve  and  Russell,  who  have  been 
up  since  3am  to  do  this  job.  laugh. 
Photographers  are  born  bouncing. 

Russel]  says:  “You  see  ail  these 
lovely  pictures  of  her  abroad.  li|>- 
loeing  through  the  minefields,  and 
she  conies  back  here  al  tile  end  of 
the  lour  and  docs  that,”  and  he 
sketches  the  wave. 

Sieve  says:  “Diana  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  photographers  some- 
times. I have  actually  seen  her  come 
nut  iil  tile  door  backwards.  Today 
ivas  one  of  the  worst.  1 just  had  to 
itami  there  and  laugh  when  1 saw 
hat.  And  he  wnves  the  wave. 

“Really  shafted."  says  Russell. 

‘Yes.  really  shafted,"  says  Steve. 
Tlie  same  day.  Pamela  Anderson 
ii  rives  to  publicise  deep-crust  pizza, 
’am my  is  famous  for  looking  won- 
lerful  in  a swimsuit,  so  she  proba- 
cy riocsn  t eat  a lot  of  deep-crust 
lizza.  Dozens  of  photographers  run 
mck wards  in  front  0f  her  like 
ourliers.  She  walks  smiling  into 
lc  clicking  wall  of  clattering  cam- 
ras  like  a queen  bee  in  flight,  car 
ying  her  swarm  with  her. 

1 remember  a third  famous 
lomle  towards  the  end  of  her  life, 
^fusing  a request  for  a picture.  "I 
jive,  said  Marlene  Dietrich,  "been 
tiotogwaphed  to  death." 

h sor*cs  of  the  comedy 

hird  Rock  from  the  Sun  has 
arted  on  BBC2.  The  BBC  shows  it 
an  hour  later  than  Sky  One,  which 
nas  been  running  the  same  series 
since  March.  So,  pay  attention  now: 
the  earlier  one  is  later,  and  the  later 
one  earlier.  This  has  something  to 

d0  wtl1  *e  speed  of  light  and  the 
curvature  of  the  earth. 


. Rock  is  a fresh  and  fetch- 
ing little  comedy,  but  the  credits  are 
really  engrossing.  Kaly,  Denise  and 
Gregg  are  listed  as  assistants  to  the 
writer.  That's  nice.  Though  what 
anyone  can  do  to  help  a writer,  apart 
from  keeping  out  of  his  way  when  he 
howls  like  a dog.  is  a mystery  to  me. 

b J Perelman,  who  wrote  fire- 
works  for  the  Marx  Brothers, 
worked  in  a shed  in  the  garden.  No 
phone,  you  see.  He  said  a chipmunk 
watched  him  closely  and  concluded 
that  his  work  was  throwing 
screwed-up  pieces  of  paper  in  a bin. 
r G Wo  rid  loi  i se,  who  invented  a 
sort  of  toilet  roll  so  he  could  type 
without  the  momentary  distraction 
of  changing  pa|ier,  dedicated  one 
book  “In  my  daughter  Leonora, 
without  whose  never-failing  sympa- 
thy anti  encouragement  this  book 
would  have  been  finished  in  half  the 
lime."  Probably  only  Robert  Bench- 
icy.  who  put  LADIES  on  his  office 

door,  would  have  welcomed  luily 
and  Denise. 

Third  Rock  is  rich  in  proriuccra, 
though,  like  the  writer's  assistants] 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  they  actu- 
ally do.  There  is  an  executive-  in 
charge  «»f  product  ion,  five  executive 
producers  (one  or  them  called 
Marcy  Carsey.  which  is  catchy),  two 
co-executive  producers,  two  suiter- 
vising  producers,  three  plain  pro- 
ducers and  a consulting  producer. 
Whieh  one,  yuu  wuntler  nervously 
is  the  Big  Giant  Head? 

Third  Rock,  in  case  you  were 
wondering,  is  about  four  aliens  who 
are  sent  on  a scouting  mission  to 
Earth  by  the  Big  Giant  Head.  To 
pass  unremarked,  they  adopt 
human  form  and  call  Ihcin^dvcs 
Tom.  Dick,  Harry  and  Sally.  In  the 
clif ft  longer  at  the  end  of  the  first  se- 
ries, Dick  was  supplanted  by  a rene- 
gade alien,  Evil  Dick. 

I enjoyed  watching  Evil  Dick  try- 
ing to  dominate  that  foreign  concept 
the  telephone.  Ding.  ding.  "What  do 
you  want?"  Ding,  ding.  “What  do 
you  want?"  Ding,  ding.  “STOP  nr 
The  phone  stopped  ringing.  Ibis 
actually  works.  Try  it. 


Mighty  call  for  peace 


^RST  night  of  the  proms 

Martin  Kettle 

T?®  fir8t  right  of  the  Proms 
^ generoily  consists  of  a single 

^ these  days,  often  a choS 

Jo  start  the  two- 
x . ™ festival  with  an  appropri* 

ately  mighty  statement pp  ■ pn  • 

jjjjrprislngly,  thin  was  onfy  die  1 
HairtnJ*”8,  but  under  Bernard 

-S-wsaar 

aSassK- 

openmg  the  Prom^  but  thl8 

Ettfoundfeathta 

Because  this  waa  London's 

ccholnri  large  and  . 

'Sks-ss'' 

ssSssa jet 


comes  more  intimate,  personal, 
episodic  and  vulnerable. 

Haitink’s  long  experience 
means  that  he  knew  exactly 
i when  to  hold  back  the  ensemble 
and  establish  these  moods.  As  a 
result,  this  was  a very  richly 
contrasted  reading. 

In  a distinguished  quartet  of  : 
soloiste,  Karita  Mattila  stood 
out.  Mattila  is  in  a wonderful 
. phase  of  her  career,  and  the  way 
she  shaded  het  tone  was  a les- 
. son  in  itself.  Catherine  Wyn- 
Rogere,  Herbert  Lippert  and 
Anthony  Mlchaels-Moore  com* 

1 pleted  the  excellent  quartet. 

The  Mlssa  Soleupds,  which 
| starts  which  such  uncompromis- 
ing certainties,  ends  with  some 
of  the  most  touching  and  almost 
theatrical  music  fri  any  devo- 
tional work.  The  sounds  of  war, 
trumpets  drums,  are  heard 
1 in  the  distance  aB  the  chorus 
; sings  the  prayer  for  peace. 


merely  a spiritual  prayer  but  a 
plea  for  peace  from  and  for  real 
human  beings  in  the  pctual  , 
world.  As  the,  soloists  and  cho- 
rds repeated  their  soft  and  ur- 
gent “Dona  nobis  paceiq.M  on 
this  hot  summer  njght  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  it  was  Impossible 
not  to  thipk  of  Northern  Ireland. 


Family  Hoad . . . Adolf  Hldcr  Wiol„„d  and  WWM  W.wacr  al  ,„e  ,*»  ^.h^a.1™, 


Dramatic  overtures 


Ian  Traynor  reports  on 
a new  Wagnerian  feud 
at  the  Bayreuth  festival 


I A /REN  the  curtain  rise*  uu 
1/  I / Richard  Wagner  at  i he 
V V Kokl-uul  Bayreuth  festival 
every  July,  it  confirms  that,  despite 
this  year's  torrential  rains,  the 
summer  has  finally  arrived  for  Ger- 
many's smart  set  and  the  inter- 
national jel  sel. 

A production  of  Tristan  And  Isolde 
kicked  off  this  year's  two-inontii-long 
festival  at  the  Bavarian  shrine  to  the 
ever-controversial  19th  century  com- 
poser. But  this  year's  real  Bayreuth 
drama  is  being  enacted  offstage  by 
the  composer's  descendants,  who 
are  squabbling  over  the  Wagner 
legacy,  control  of  Bayreuth,  the  fam- 
ily history  and  the  Nazi  issue. 

Wolfgang  W*gner,  aged  77,  Rich- 
ard's grandson,  continues  to  exert  a 
total  grip  on  Bayreuth,  his  son  has 
just  published  a lacerating  account 
of  the  family's  requited  but  re- 
pressed love  affair  with  Adolf  Hitler 
and  Nazism,  and  his  niece  Is  mount- 
big  a bid  to  unseat  Wolfgang  and 


I take  over  the  running  of  the  festival. 

Fhi*  Wagner  dun  is  m>  stranger  to 
incestuous  bnckstahbiiig.  Bui  this 

year  tin-  infighting  lias  plumbed 
new  depths,  ns  carefully  timed  pub- 
lications and  interviews  have  vied 
for  the  sii|]|x.irt  of  public  opinion. 

Hu*  feud  lias  been  heightened  by 
a new  hook  cm  Hiller  and  Wagner 
by  Joachim  Kill  tier  which  unearths 
copious  detail  of  the  Nazi  Leader's 
ubsosion  with  du.-  maestro  and  his 
closeness  to  Wagner’s  offspring,  who 
treated  Hiller  as  part  of  the  family. 

Tlie  book  lias  not  met  with  uni- 
versal approval.  In  Wagner’s  Hitler, 
Mr  h'tihler  portrays  the  composer 
as  the  nastiest  of  ideological  anti- 
Semites  who  inspired  Hitler  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  Holocaust 
The  claims  are  not  new  but  the 
wealth  of  detail  on  the  Hitler-Wag- 
ner  relationship  is.  But  it  is  in  the 
fami  ly  itself  that  the  knives  are  out. 

Wolfgang  has  run  the  festival  and 
guarded  the  legacy  obsessively  and 
single-handedly  since  his  brother 
Wieland  died  31  years  ago. 

But  Wolfgang's  son  Gottfried  ac- 
cuses his  father  of  revering  Hitler  as 
a substitute  father  and  then  burying 


his  past  for  tkvniles,  and  Wolfgang's 
im-cc  Nike  paints  him  nS  a viciou.s 
megalomaniac  concern  oil  only  with 
tlu-  box  office. 

Wolfgang,  sin*  said  recently,  was. 
"irrational".  ;i  "iiiiisti  r uf  dismissal, 
tils  ol  rage,  anil  Miiukescrei-n",  who 
luid  limit'd  Itayreiitii  into  a ■■(ier- 
nuiii  national i*t  lelMf 

(•■ill frii'il.  in  a book  publMud 
■■arliertliih  year,  painis  a night  mar- 
ish  picture  uf  growing  up  .it 
Bayreuth,  where  Hiller  was  a regu- 
lar family  guest.  IU  hints  th.n  th<- 
Kihr,,r  was  Ills  grandmother 
Winifred's  lover.  He  alleges  lhn|  lu> 
parents  and  grandparent*  knew  all 
about  the  Holocaust  ami  the  fate  of 
some  ot  tlie  Jewish  musicians  em- 
ployed al  Bayreuth,  but  lifted  not  a 
finger  to  help. 

Wolfgang  last  month  denounced 
tlie  allegations  as  “slander  and 
fabrication". 

His  niece  Nike  appears  to  be 
equally  embittered,  in  her  case  by  her 
ambition  to  succeed  Wolfgang.  Under 
him,  she  said,  the  festival  had  become 
a sacred  rite,  characterised  by  paro- 
chialism, habit  and  “mass  obedience". 

But  the  well-heeled  opera-goers 
seem  not  to  mind,  flocking  to  the 
festival  each  summer  to  worship  at 
the  shrine.  There  is  a waiting  list  of 
years  for  a ticket. 


Kindly  light  from  Barnsley 


I OBITUARY 

Brian  Glover  

D RIAN  GLOVER,  who  has  died 
from  a brian  tumour  at  the  age 
of  63,  was  an  man  of  many  parts:, 
actor,  writer,  one-time  wrestler  and 
teacher.  Yet  whatever  roles  he 
played  after  his  first  part  as  the 
bumptious  games  master  in  Kes,  he 
remained  reassuringly  familiar  a 
bald,  rubbery,  pink-faced  figure, 
whose  bluff : manner  seemed  to 
cpnceal  a warm-hearted  decency.  , 
Glover  was  born  in  Barnsley, 
where  h|s  father  combinec|  a corner 
ahop  grocery, with  a second  careqr 
as  a wrestler.  Wrestling  wa?.  clearly 
ift  the  genes  since  Glover  Junior, 
later  took  to  the  ring  to  supplement, 
his.  student  grant.  Once,  In  Wilms- 
low,  when  a foreign  wrestler  failed 
to  turn  up,  he  found. himself  being, 
introduced  as  "Leon  Arras  — from ' 
Paris,  France";  and  the  name  stuck. 

Even  when  he  took  a job.  as  aV 
teacher  of  English  and  French,,  he 
continued  to  live  a double  (ife.  pn 


. Friday  nights,  he  would  fly  to  the 
continent,  where  he  would  eani 
good  money  in  the  ring.  Then  It 
would  be  back  to  school  on  a Mon- 
day morning  with  the  equivalent  of 
a month's  pay  in  his  pocket , 

It  was  In  1968  that  lie  made  the 
break  Into  acting.  His  feljow  uchool- 
teacher,  Barry  Hines,  had  written  a 
novel.  A Kestrel  For  A Knave,  about 
! to  be  turned  Into  a film  by  Tbny  Gar- 
■ nett  and  Kjen  Loach.  Hines  sug- 
gested Glover  for  tlie  role  of  the 
overbearing  games  piaster,  Sugden, 
and  his  performance  lit  up  the 
screen.  In  the  football-match  scene 
■'  he  became  the  epitome  of  eyery 
.teacher  who  releases  hi?  own 
‘ thwarted  ambitions  on  (he  boys., . : 

. Glover  yvas  clearly  a natural  and 
he  was  gpon  in  constant  deqiand 
i whenever  directors  wanted  a Lough, 
working-class  character,  built  Ukp  a. 
tank  byt  capable,  of  displaying  an. 
inner  sensitivity.  ; ' 

, Much  of  Glover's  best  work  in  the 
theatre  was  done  for  Bill  Bryden’s 
famously  earthy  Cottesloc  company 
, at  the  National  Theatre  in  the  late 


1970s  pnd  early  1980s.  He  played 
God  in  Tony  Harrison's  alliterative 
working-class  version  of  The  My* 
tcries.  It  was  Glover  who  estab- 
lished the  tope  of  the  whole  trilogy 
os,  from  the  height  of  a fork-lift 
truck,  lie  announced  in  liis  richest 
Barnsley  tones;  “I  am  gracious  and 
great,  God  withouten  beginning,  ” 
Glover  wrote  copiously  for  televi- 
sion, usually  in  a style  of  comic  real-. 

: ism  and  appeared  In  every  kind  of 
theatre,  specialising  in  a bluff,  bold 
heartiness. 

He  was  an  ultra-reliable  pro  who,' 
shrewdly,  knew  that  his  Tbtley  Tea 
Folk  ads  were  his  prhlate  pension 
scheme,  put  there  was  more  to. 
Glover  than  met  the  eye:  he  was  a ' 
kindly,  intelligent  man,  who  had 
, lived  a remarkable'  life  and  who 
managed  to  invest  many  of  the  char 
acters  he  playfed  with  a- residual : 
•goodness. 

I 

Michael  Billlngton  : 

Brian  Glove r,  actor,  writer,  wrestler, 

, born  April  2, 1934;  died  July  24, 1 997 


I 
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New  fiction 1 

Lucy  Atkins 

Easy  Pea  ay,  by  Lesley  Qlaleter 
(Bloomsbury,  £14.96) 

% MM  HEN  Zelda’s  father  commits 
ww  suicide,  she  begins  to  uncover 
his  traumatic  past  as  a prisoner  of 
war  in  a Japanese  camp,  whilst  re- 
visiting her  own  guilty  past  — the 
torment  she  inflicted  on  "Puddle 
Duck",  a partially  deaf  and  disabled 
child  whom  her  father  favoured, 
largely  because  (she  now  discov- 
ers) he  was  involved  with  the  child’s 
prostitute  mother.  Amidst  all  this, 
Zelda’s  lesbian  lover  seems  to  be 
leaving  her  for  another  woman. 
Sounds  more  depressing  than  it  is: 
Glaister  is  finely  tuned  to  the  sub- 
tleties of  relationships  and  child- 
hood motivations,  and  she  writes 
convincingly  about  the  secrets  that 
lurk  in  most  family  histories. 

Rancid  Aluminium,  by  James 
Hawes  (Cape,  £9.98)  1 

THIS  is  fiction  for  blokes  who  i 
should  be  too  old  for  this  sort  of  | 
tiling:  it  is  fast  and  self-obsessed, 
but,  annoyingly,  rather  fimny. 

Thirlysmuething  bloke  worrying  | 
about  baldness,  beer  gut  and  sperm-  - 
count  discovers  that  his  dodgy  lax  1 
returns  have  come  home  to  roost  * 
and  his  company  is  facing  bank-  I 
ruplcy.  He  borrows  loads  of  money  1 
from  a Russian  man  called  Kant  and 
gets  himself  into  a gim-toling, 
vodka-swilling,  leggy  Russian-  j 
temptress-shagging  mess. 

Le  Testament  Franqata,  by 
Andrei  Maklna,  trans  Geoffrey 
Strachan  (Sceptre,  £1 6.98) 

FOURTH  novel  by  the  bilingual 
Maidne,  a Russian  emigre  to 
France,  tills  has  deservedly  won 
several  French  literary  prizes.  The 
narrator  is  a Russian  boy,  growing 
up  in  a city  on  the  Volga  In  the  sev- 
enties but  spending  summers  with 
his  French  grandmother  in  Siberia. 
As  a grown-up.  the  narrator  finally 
gets  to  France  but  his  grandmother 
dies  before  he  can  send  for  her, 
leaving  him  a letter  containing  the 
key  to  his  own  past.  Makine  links 
personal  and  national  histories  in  a 
beguiling  and  sophisticated  novel. 

Tho  Love  Parade,  by  Matthew 
Branton  {Hamlah  Hamilton, 
£10.99)  

JAKE,  ex-member  of  a boy  band, 
feels  rejected  by  The  System, 
particularly  the  media  World  (he 
can't  get  anyone  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  screenplay)  so  he  falls  in  with 
glam  chick  Brett  and  her  brother 
River,  and  together  they  try  to  pull  a 
scam  on  the  media  corporation 
which  has  failed  to  recognise  their 
talents.  Branton's  style  Is  distinctive, 
but  there  is  a danger  that  the  hip 
and  buzzing  media  world  which 
nearly  finishes  Jake  off  could  have  a 
similar  effect  on  the  reader. 
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TWo  systems,  one  army . . . Troops  of  the  Chinese  Liberation  Army  en  route  to  Hong  Kong  photo  larr,  chan 

English  bull  in  a china  shop 


Ian  Buruma 


The  Last  Governor.  Chris  Patten 
and  the  Handover  of  Hong  Kong 
by  Jonathan  Dimbleby 
Little,  Brown  461  pp  £22.50 


JONATHAN  Dimbleby  s rivet- 
ing book  is  nothing  if  not  par- 
tisan: he  is  a close  friend  of 
his  subject.  Chris  Patten;  he  has  had 
unique  access  to  Government 
House,  and  by  and  large  he  argues 
Patten's  case  as  a kind  of  journalis- 
tic advocate.  Since  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms against  Patten  are  personal  — 
he  is  a grandatander,  a crusader,  a 
vain  politician  out  for  his  own  glory 
— some  of  Dimbleby’s  apologia  ia 
personal  as  well,  to  the  point,  here 
and  there,  of  sounding  a bit  like 
Hello!  magazine.  We  do  not  really 
need  to  know  about  the  governors 
splendid  little  terrier  dogs,  or  his 
charm  as  a dinner-party  host.  He 
may  be  a fine  fellow.  Indeed,  I think 
he  is  a fine  fellow.  But  that  is  hardly 
the  point. 

What,  then,  is  the  main  case 
against  Patten?  It  has  been  made 
with  special  venom  by  Sir  Percy 
Cradock,  former  ambassador  to  Bei- 
jing, foreign-policy  adviser  to  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  and  Chinarhand  par 
excellence.  Before  1992,  so  the 


Cradock  line  goes,  diplomatists 
(such  as  Sir  Percy  himself)  had  “fi- 
nessed" a deal  with  China,  which  al- 
lowed a gerrymandered  legislature 
to  continue  after  1997.  According  ti> 
the  Joint  Declaration  of  1984.  future 
legislatures  would  be  “constituted 
by  elections".  What  kind  of  elec- 
tions was  unclear.  But  it  was  under- 
stood, though  not  publicised,  that 
democracy  was  never  on  offer. 

Then  Patten  came  charging 
along,  with  great  fanfare,  antagonis- 
ing the  Chinese,  whose  cultural 
subtleties  he  did  not  understand,  in- 
troducing all  manner  of  democratic 
reforms,  which  Beijing  could  not 
possibly  accept.  As  a result,  British 
relations  with  China  froze.  Pattens 
reforms  were  dismantled.  A freely 
elected  legislature  was  replaced  by 
Beijing's  appointees.  And  Hong 
Kong  is  worse  off  than  it  would  have 
been  if wiser  counsel  had  prevailed. 

Since  Dimbleby’s  book  tells  a 
personal  story,  his  cast  tends  to  be 
neatly  divided  into  heroes  and  vil- 
lains. The  heroes  are  the  last  gover- 
nor and  tiie  Hong  Kong  democrats, 
and  the  villains  are  the  serpentine 
Foreign  Office  China-hands,  the 
greedy  Hong  Kong  tycoons,  and  the 
loathsome  hard  men  of  Beijing.  To 
dwell  on  personalities  risks  miBsing 
a larger  political  point 


Before  1989,  Hong  Kong  was 
treated  by  Beijing  and  London  as  a 
diplomatic  problem:  how  to  effect  a 
smooth  transition  from  one  colonial 
master  to  another.  Tlir  events  in 
Tiananmen  Square  changed  every- 
thing. Hong  Kong  became  a political 
problem.  Chris  Patton  and  the  de- 
mocrats (and  millions  of  Hong  Kong 
people)  understood  this;  Sir  Percy 
evidently  did  not.  Beijing's  hard  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  understood  the 
political  consequences  of  Tiananmen 
only  too  well:  they  became  harsher 
and  more  paranoid  as  a result. 

It  had  always  been  n convenient 
notion  shared  by  the  Hong  Kong 
business  £lile  and  the  British  colo- 
nial government  that  the  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  did  not  care  about 
politics,  let  alone  democracy.  After 
the  spring  of  1989,  when  a million 
people  inarched  in  the  streets  of 
Hong  Kong,  this  idea  was  shattered. 
People  did  want  democracy,  if  only 
to  protect  them  against  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  Beijing.  They  did  not 
get  it,  but  at  least  they  got  a Bill  of 
Rights  in  1991. 

This  was  several  years  after  one  of 
the  most  shameful  episodes  in  mod- 
ern British  diplomatic  history,  de- 
scribed by  Dimbleby  in  devastating 
detail.  The  British  had  promised 
Hong  Kong  direct  legislative  elec- 
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lions  for  1988.  Beijing  did  m like  it 
A survey  was  heltl  to  test  Hong  Kong 
public  opinion.  Quite  safe,  old  boy, 
you  can  hear  people  at  the  Hong 
Kong  Club  say.  these  chaps  aren't  in- 
(crested  in  politics,  you  know.  Unfor- 
tunately, a majority  was  in  favour  of 
direct  elections.  So  the  figures hadto 
be  doctored  to  show  the  opposite  ■ 
suit  to  please  Beijing.  The  direct  ’ 
elections  were  off.  Such  diplomatic  i 
shenanigans  were  simply  not  posa- 
ble any  more  after  Tiananmen.  The 
time  for  such  “finesse"  was  over. 

Theoretically,  when  Patten  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  in  1992,  he  had  a 
choice:  to  please  Beijing  by  keeping 
things  smooth  and  easy  on  the 
diplomatic  front,  or  to  risk  upsetting 
the  Chinese  rulers  by  having  direct 
elections,  promoting  civil  liberties 
and  promulgating  laws  to  protect 
them.  The  first  option  would  mean 
continuing  with  a gerrymandered 
legislature,  emasculating  the  BiDof 
Rights,  giving  in  to  such  demands 
as  loyalty  oaths  (to  Beijing)  from 
legislative  candidates  and  alliming 
the  local  press  to  be  intimidated. 
Patten  lias  been  accused  of  behav- 
ing like  an  arrogant  Wcsiminswr 
bull  in  n delicate  china  shop,  but  Li 
fact  lie  hud  little  choice:  pushing kir 
democratic  reforms  was  nut  a mat- 
ter of  grandstanding  or  can.crisni::’.  I 
was  what  the  Hong  Iv mg  populate ; 
demanded. 

He  gave  Hong  Kong  the  oppoilu- 1 
niiy  In  show  that  its  colonial  sub- 
jects were  not  just  infercst'.'i!  in.  bi 
con  Id  han dl<a.  iloiiiucrntk:  poliiUs  J 
a perfectly  responsible  manner. Tb 
tycoons,  both  British  and  I*'1*- 
were  outraged:  this  was  not  tbesf 
; things  were  done  in  Hong  Kong 
this  was  upsetting  China,  this w» ' 

bad  for  business. 

Like  the  diplomatic  ChUia-hand* 
they  felt  Uiat  Patten  had  trampled 
over  their  turf.  Of  course  PatttB) . 
reforms  came  far  too  late.  Bui  uii.  | 
does  not  mean  he  was  wrong  to  ® 

traduce  them.  , . . 

No  doubt  Patten  boro  his  own  W 
■ nour  and  that  of  his  country  In  nW 
i when  he  made  his  inadequate,^ ■ 
[ minute  stabs  at  democracy.  tJN 
. bleby  tells  us  as  much.  Buthojn- , 
• Britain's  honour,  or  indeed  m 
- Kong's  future,  better  servedW  | 
t ncssing  secret  deals  with  dicuW* 
f and  selling  such  deals  as  victor* 
Or  by  laying  the  groundwork  w 
f democratic  government evenuw*1 
[.  it  looks  like  a temporary  defertf 


How  to  stay  afloat  in  a sea  of  grief 


Footnotes  to  the  big  Questions 


Stuart  Jeffries 

Existentialists  and  Mystics:  Essays 
on  Philosophy  and  Literature 
by  Iris  Murdoch 
Chatto  546pp  £20 


Matt  Seaton 

Swimming  the  Channel 

by  Sally  Friedman 

Seeker  & Warburg  248pp  £9.99 

rHERE  must  be  something  in  the 
air.  Or  rather,  in  the  water.  Five 
minutes  ago  the  pool  was  empty,  its 
surface  limpid;  now'  it  is  filled  with 
writers  thrashing  away  wildly  in  the 
race  to  complete  books  about  swim- 
ming. 

Olivet  Sacks;  the  psychiatrist  au- 


ocean  and  of  our  own  personal  pre- 
histories  of  emerging  from  our  little 
seas  of  amniotic  fluid.  How  strange, 
then,  that  we  Europeans  and  North 
Americans  learnt  to  swim  properly 
. only  by  copying  the  Polynesian  Isr 
landers'  overarm  crawl  barely  a cen- 
tury ago.  Perhaps  our  water  was  too 
| cold  for  people  to  experiment. 

Temperature  is  one  of  the  major 
preoccupations  of  Sally  Friedman’s 
Swimming  Tlie  Channel.  The  cold, 
as  she  eloquently  describes,  is  the 


Olivet  Sacks;  the  psychiatrist  au-  . greatest  enemy  of  the  long-distance 
thor  who  never  travels  anywhere  swimmer:  all  the  warmth  generated 
without  a plastic  bag  containing  his  by  the  constant  calorie-burning  effort 
flippers,  wrote  recently  in  die  New  ■ of  72  strokes  a minute  for  hours  on 
Yorker  about  the  sensual  joys  of  end  is  sucked  away  by  the  clammy 
swimming.  Roger  Deakin  mean-  embrace  of  the  water,  leaving  the 
while  is  working  bn  a book  for  swimmer  chilled  to  the  marrow  and 
, Chatto  '&  AVindus  about  a swimming  • in  a state  of  hypothermic  contusion. 

, journey  round  Britain.  But  Friedman  also  writes  about  a 

We  must  love  water,  at  some  pri:  chill  which  cannot  be  allay 
. rnal  level,  perhaps  because  floating  , layer  of  goose-grepse  the 
in  it  reminds  us  both  of  our  prehis-  j slaps  'orj  before  venturing 


nient.  Swimming  The  Channel  is 
anything  but  a simple  book  about 
swimming;  it  is  an  elegy  for  her 
dead  husband. 

The  two  strands  are  intertwined. 
Her  husband  Paul  was  an  unstinting 
supporter  of  her  ambition  to  make  a 
Channel  crossing.  Back  in  1983 
Friedman  broke  the  women's 
record  for  the  Round  Manhattan 
race;  a 28.5-mile  swim  through  wa- 
ters which,  frankly,  make  the  stom- 
ach churn  just  to  think  of. 
Swimming  The  Channel;  then,  was 
no  mere  flight  of  fancy.  . . . 

After  her  months  pf  preparation, 
and  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Eng- 
land. Faul  is  killed  by  a truck  ru ti- 
, ning  a red  light  on  Eighth  Avenue. 
What  has  been  a training  diary  punc- 
tuated by  personal  reminiscences  be- 
comes a journal  of  her  sloyv  and' 


If  you  would  like  to  order  thtetjJ  ; 

at  the  special  price  of  £19  oodW  , 

CultureShop  (see  below  ten)  , . 

unselfconsdous  emotional 
sure  does  not  translate  ac 

Atlantic  too  well.  A?  FnedlSvai 
self  observes,  grief  is  cssenMW . 
vate,  beyond  articulation, 
words  that  people  use  in  Vyrjijj 
cumstances  are,  by  some  crpn  L 
guistic  law;  necessarily  banj-  ■ f 

What  saves  Swimmmg  TW  ^! 

nel  from  mawkish  nesB  is  tW  , 
that  the  thertie  of  ! 

faces  as  metaphor.  The  lonettg. . 
her  plight  her  sense  of 
exceptionalism,  is  like 
: ness  of  the  long-distance 
. If  you  don't  swim.  you 
notiiing  for  it  but  to  P". 

, through  to  the’ other  side. , . . .■  J. 


£XJSTENTIA  LISTS  And  Mys- 
tics will  certainly  be  Iris  Mur 
doch's  last  book  of 
philosophy  and,  quite  possibly,  her 
last  book.  Murdoch,  now  77,  is  suf- 
fering from  Alzheimer’s  Disease 
and  has  recently  expressed  her  fear 
that  she  will  never  be  able  to  write 
again. 

It's  a strange  book.  Not  that  there 
is  anything  weird  or  unusual  in  a 
philosopher  publishing  a valedic- 
tory collection  of  essays  from  1950 
to  1986.  Rather,  the  appearance  of 
Existentialists  And  Mystics  is 
strange  because  it  is  not  clear  why 
the  book  is  worth  publishing  today. 
Who  is  it  for?  Her  work  is  ignored 
by  professional  philosophers,  and 
regarded  as  being  as  baggy  and  du- 
bious as  her  worst  novels.  Even  that 
surely  dwindling  breed  of  readers 
who  love  her  fiction  are  unlikely  to 
stray  here. 

Die  book  comes  in  a year  when 
till"  grand  old  persoiKigL-s  ul"  British 
philosophy,  who  have  dictated  the 
I’ublic  image  it  not  the  substance  of 
till1  subject  since  the  war.  have 
published  vast,  valedictory  volumes. 

It  i*  the  ■■iid  uf an  era.  At  best  this 
was  ilie  era  in  which  philosopher* 
were  public  figures,  who  could 
I ftTUe  attractively  ;m.|  so  com  mini  i- 
cute  their  thoughts  to  u broader 
, public  limn  most  anglophone 
philosophers  this  cenliirv  have 
managed.  Admittedly  ilit-v  wouldn't 
, communicate  very  much  — Mur- 
llui'!1  :il,(l  kaiah  Berlin,  particularly 
,,rt'kr  R*  pciTirm,  p.  be  dinner- 
IKtriy  showy i iSi  yDudfo^  i„c,L.s. 

Njntly  k.  their  broad  reading,  rather 

, the  harder  work  of  philo- 
sophical argument. 

At  least  Murdoch’s  philosophy 


conceives  of  her  task  as  to  tackle 
grand  issues.  Goodness.  God.  Love. 
The  role  of  art.  The  meaning  of  life. 
But  then  her  philosophy  is  Plato 
without  the  Socratic  dialectic.  Plato 
answered,  or  at  least  tackled,  all 
these  big  questions;  Murdoch  con- 
sists  of  obligingly  allusive  exposi- 
tion of  her  master’s  voice.  And  why 
not?  Alfred  North  Whitehead  said 
that  all  subsequent  pliilosophy  con- 
sisted of  footnotes  to  Plato. 

Like  Berlin,  her  chief  philosophl- 
cal  virtue  is  that  she  is  a signpost 
Berlbi  points  to  the  neglected  politi- 
cal thinkers  Herzen  and  Vico.  Mur- 
doch nods  decorously  in  Plato’s 
direction.  With  all  three  one  feels 

one  would  do  better  to  read  the  real 
thing. 

Auid  yet  Murdoch  is  a fascinating 
study.  In  an  age  of  rampant  selfish- 
ness. she  preaches  a climb  from  the 
dark  Platonic  cave  of  human  delu- 
sion to  the  sun  of  goodness.  "Humil- 
ity is  a rare  virtue  and  an 
unfashionable  one  and  one  which  is 
often  hard  in  discern.  Only  rarely 
does  one  meet  somebody  in  whom 
it  positively  shines,  in  whom  one  ap- 
prehends with  amazement  the 


r 

Ki  if. 


Murdoch;  a d( 
Plato's  direction 


decorous  nod  in 


Shoe-leather  account  of  the  Grand  Tour 


Nicholas  Fraser  ' 

Travels  as  e Brussels  Scout 
uy  Nick  Middleton 

Waid  enfold  & Nicolson  256pp  £1 7.99 

Books  about  Europe  fall  into 
two  categories;  the  plumber’s 
®wual,  filled  with  meaningless  dia- 
grams purporting  to  explain  recent 
refinements  of  the  Brussels  bJSSu- 

the^wS  ^ S,eSJfr  essay' usuaUy 

which  ttiP  °f  a Riench  savant,  in 
idea  or^  ?r°f!'ess  of  toe  European 
b rated  !’  *3  «dum- 

SS L^rcifully’ Nick  Middleton’s 

Sent  ILT**  a somewhat 

working  *fdltl0n-  Uving  in  Oxford, 
given  “ geographer,  he  has 

accoum  nr  BrySOn>  shoe-,eather 

l,rellL?nlemporary  Eun>Pe- 

(folia  ; took  him  to  Mon- 

wfa  A30;1  iS  ,10t  SUrPris- 
hetraysa  ¥ A Bl'ussels  Scout 

a Sian  ^ w'th 
refers  t0  ^Qted  "J , toe  book, 

Eminem  V * 0utsklrts”  of  the 

Wcathnr  ' A l?  *00tl  with  bad 


thtothe'othersl^;: 

winter  via  in  "tid- 

JICUI  AllTlieftT  ^nviqg  the  St°ckholm  ferry. 
■NEW  AUTn WJL  L Ialr.  ^ toe  ice  zone  for  the  choco- 

■BBE8P 


luurucy  iuuuu  oinaui.  , , - « . * • < ^ * • 

We  must  love  water,  at  some  pri-  chill  which  cannot  be  allaydd  by  tjie  , painful  jpuim^y  tiirough  g™*  • 

ina]  level,  perhaps  because  floating  . layer  of  the'  swimmer  ; 

in  it  reminds  us  both  ofdur  prdhis-  : sln^s  oq  beWventu™  in  - the  , and  fluency 

tone  ancestry  -emerging'  from  the'  cold  domfortlessness  df  bereave-  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  style  ol 


t'  “Wife SfiXFW? H 

-hors  wonLD-wlDfl  l,.;  ■ lands.  L,  ™ m the  Netlier- 


authors  wom»wiDB"”B 

.Writs  or  sand  y°u'r  niB^*?®Q 

MINERVA  PBES# 


a OLD  pnpMPTOHBOAgi 


' Ul  UIC  ^euier- 

Pertise  ren^,S- ^^P^al  ex- 
!!ndcra  vivid  the  tulip  beds 


of  Keukenhof.  “A  deep  breath 
through  the  nose  was  enough  to 
send  you  into  orbit,”  he  writes, 
catching  the  proper  tone  of  mild  awe 
that  is  owed  to  Dutch  landscape. 

'Die  serious  European  traveller  is 
obliged  to  confront  the  problem  of 
the  European  Union  itself.  What  is 
the  Union?  What  does  it  do?  These 
are  questions  that  Middleton,  busy 
with  bad  weather  or  time-tables,  un- 
derstandably tends  to  duck,  though 
he  concludes  that  the  Union  is  "fun- 
damentally a good  thing".  But  the 
EU  isn’t  a superpower,  and,  as  its 
staunchest  admirers  come  to  re- 
alise, never  will  be.  It  exists,  like 
Belgium,  where  it  is  so  appropri- 
ately based,  as  a result  of  mid- 
century compromises  between 
more  important  geopolitical  players. 

This  makeB  “Brussels*’  hard  to 
write  about,  and  it  explains  why  few 
serious  historians  have  bothered 
with  post-war  Western  Europe.  It  is 
necessary  to  look  outside  the  Union 
to  find  much  of  what  remains  of  Eu- 
rope — in  Poland,  Bosnia,  St  Peters- 
burg. It  is  in  the  shabby,  ill-lit 
periphery  that  one  can  find  the  gen- 
uine “pluralism”  implied  by  the  Eu- 
ropean idea.  The  absence  of  these 
places  from  his  book,  wtiich  deals 
only  with  countries  from  the  Union, 
is  what  gives  Middleton’s  forays 
their  hectic,  departure-lounge  air- 
lessness. 

For  the  ppst  40-odd  years,  the  "in-  I 


tegration”  of  Europe  has  been  en- 
couraged from  Brussels.  This  has 
given  Europeans  neither  a coherent 
political  community,  nor  a solid 
sense  of  European  identity.  How- 
ever, the  federal  project  has  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  in  importance 
of  nation  states,  not  primarily  in  an 
economic  sense,  but  as  entities 
worthy  of  love  or  indeed  hatred. 

It  is  most  painfully  apparent  in 
Fiance,  principal  sponsor  of  Euro- 
pean integration,  where  its  effects 
on  the  tradition  of  French  Republi- 
canism can  be  seen,  horrifyingly,  in 
the  rise  to  influence  of  the  xenopho- 
bic anti-capitalist  Le  Pen.  The  only 
truly  happy  European  countries  are 
those  which  have  been  freed  by  the 
EU  from  the  grasp  of  powerful 
neighbours  (ie,  Finland  or  Ireland), 
or  Germany,  where  the  odours  of 
mid-century  nationalism  require 
permanent  deodorisation  by  the  EU. 

Short  of  another  Armageddon, 
which  is  not  improbable,  given  Eu- 
rope's history,  the  Union  will  proba- 
bly survive.  Nick  Middleton 
encountered  opponents  to  “Brus- 
sels0 in  every  country,  and  they  are 
getting  stronger  each  year.  But 
there  are  also  countries  queuing  up  f 
to  join.  There  are  as  many  Europes 
as  there  are  travellers,  or  Euro- 
peans; and  all  of  Ihem  speak  to  us. 
Fm  not  sure  whether  I'll  bother  with 
drunks  on  the  Stockholm  ferry,  but  j 
I do  intend  to  take  up  tulip-sniffing.  * 1 
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Speak  the  unspeakable 


absence  of  avaricious  tentacles  of 
the  Belt" 

Murdoch  wrote  these  words  30 
years  ago  for  a lecture  called  The 
Sovereignty  of  Good  Over  Other 
Concepts’ . If  they  were  unfashion- 
able then,  they  are  positively  alien 
now. 

Terry  Eagleton,  for  instance, 
damned  her  thus:  "Murdoch's  intel- 
ligence is  constrained  by  her  uncon- 
scious ideological  prejudices,  so 
g“  she  seems  incapable,  unlike 
William  Blake,  of  seeing  the  dan- 
gers of  an  ethics  of  selflessness.  To 
lay  aside  self-interest,  to  relinquish 
selfish  desire,  is  the  familiar  advice 
given  by  the  privileged." 

But  here  Eagleton  is  too  peremp- 
tory: the  familiar  advice,  rather, 
given  by  political  philosophers  from 
Hobbes  to  Rawls,  is  that  we  are  self- 
ish creatures  whose  baseness  needs 
to  be  circumscribed  by  the  slate. 

Murdoch's  philosophy  represents 
an  unfashionable  alternative  an 
other-worldly  milieu  as  odd  to  en 
counter  for  the  first  time  as  the  sin- 
gular  settings  of  her  novels.  Those 
books  teem  with  fraught  characters, 
whose  philosophies  riicI  foolioys  fin? 
expressed  so  nr  lieu  lately  that  one 
doubts  that  they  are  as  truly  pas- 
sionate as  Murdoch  intends. 

it's  as  though  Murdoch  »v iv  a 
god  come  down  from  t ilynijms.  exas- 
ivraled  with  ih<-  i»eitm«*>.s 
human  frailties  of  ||,t  0.  deities.  ni„| 
determined  in  hnv  us  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  of  Platonic  per  feel  ion. 
Ilie  result  is  a child)  n|  novels  where 
diameters  culled  Bellamy  Lleiiiriil, 
Louise.  Jeremy  and  Emil  jockey  fur 

:il|«aiiiiiiii  mi  thr  iiiwr  ptlg* 

, l!11-*1-'  huuki  arc  the  ilrajiiniisii- 

liuiis  *hc  philosophy  ihat  ih0hL. 
will)  dare  will  find  in  Existentialists 
And  Mystics,  where  luimmi  passion 
^ profound  but  endlessly  unstable. 
Confront ed  with  the  histrionics  of 
Murdochinnri,  one  yearns  for  the 
mellow  dignity  of  Mu  rdocli 's 
philosophy. 


Kathy  Evans 

A Brutal  Friendship 
by  Said  K Aburish 
Gollancz  396pp  E20 

FOR  several  decades  now,  the 
Palestinian  author  Said  Aburish 
h as  been  making  Arab  governments 
wince  with  pain  and  embarrass- 
ment Why?  Because  among  Arab 
authors,  he  is  almost  alone  in  speak- 
ing the  truth. 

His  latest  work,  A Brutal  Friend- 
ship, follows  a tradition  stretching 
back  over  half  a dozen  books  cover- 
ing the  undemocratic  and  corrupt 
nature  of  Arab  regimes.  Among  a 
small  circle  of  Arab  writers  and  jour 
nulists  who  dare  to  speak  the  un- 
speakable, Aburish  is  fast  becoming 
an  icon.  To  some  Arab  states,  he  has 
proved  an  author  more  traumatising 
than  Salman  Rushdie. 

Such  role  models  arc  sorely 
needed.  Hie  handful  of  Arab  writers 
and  journalists  who  reject  sHf- 
censorship  face  the  Isolated  lives  of 
those  on  blacklists  — visas  denied, 
job  problems  and  exclusion  from 
the  circles  uf  power,  even  the  occa- 
sional spell  in  jail. 

ITiose  who  do  succumb  to  such 
pressure  are  rewarded  with  1 mu- 
mum!  confidences  and  leaks,  the 
wry  stuff  of  journalism,  and  end  up 
recognised  as  admired  "cxpiris" 
who  have  spi  i inl  insights  and  c«m- 
tnets  ;n  ihi-  top. 

'Hi.- iu-1  result  Ill'll. -cades Ml  such 
blacklists  ami  iinliic«-iiKiUs  K i|,;,i 
Arabs  are  dimply  uiiahii  in  discuss 
thi.  it  li Vi 's  ami  pri  iblenis  m 1 heir 
own  media.  This  stifling  of  debate 

^v>r’  I (.oniiioimiled  by  a it, ml 

absence  el  democracy  and  spawned 
a militancy  Him  threaten.,  the  very 
Amb  liberal  trad  it  ion  the  West 
claims,  it  wants  to  preserve.  Despite 
the  obvious  dangers,  this  gup  be- 


tween the  region's  people  and  its 
rulers  has  been  ignored  by  all  West- 
ern governments.  It  is  this  which 
Aburish  calls  the  “brutal  friend- 
ship'': an  alliance  between  the  West, 
their  arms  manufacturers  and  the 
dictators  they  serve  and  nurture. 

In  his  usual  punchy  style,  Abur- 
ish's  opening  sentence  says  it  all- 
There  are  no  legitimate  regimes  in 
the  Arab  Middle  East, 11  he  begins.  In 
the  Arab  Gulf,  the  defence  sales- 
men's dream,  not  a single  state  sub- 
scribes to  the  International  Bill  of 
Human  Rights.  There  is  no  free 
press,  or  political  parties.  Yet  the 
area  is  considered  by  the  West  as  “u 
stabilising  factor  In  the  region” 
Western  acceptance  of  Lliis  lack 
of  democracy  has  left  Ilie  region’s 
dialogue  with  the  West  in  the  hands 
of  an  exclusive  and  un  rep  rose  nla- 
tivc  elite.  The  exclusion  of  the  opin- 
ions of  ordinary  Arabs  is  what  lias 
nourished  the  historical  misunder- 
standing that  plagues  Arab-West 
relations,  Aburish  argues. 

Iraq,  Syria  anil  Libya  ore  all  boy- 
cotted by  the  West  and  their  govern- 
infills  have  proved  tin-  n„,K| 
oppressive  ul  all  thr  Arab  regimes. 
Net  their  leaders  are  nil  min'd  by 
many  ordinary  Arabs  lor  ilu-n  , <jn.  ; 
tinned  rctus.il  n>  Mu-nnith  in  I is  j 
pressure.  Tragically,  tm  llinr  „<\n 
j m ■* >| '1«.  and  []|,  Aijl).  a,  ;t  viTm|<>.  h 
i>  Nlddjilii.  Hale/  A -s.nl  C,1  S'.  I M ,,r„l 

Libya's  i,adiil\  who  h„lr|  ih.  , 

«'i  Arab  n;iiji •n.tli  -in. 

iSov. h«*n  i-  this  iraei  d>  n,  u,-.; 

1 ru  (‘"In  y m< in-  :i| ip.n  > m m 

ili‘-  Mi' kill'  Ka-i  pijn  i-  | 

Arab  I nisi  ration  uvor  sp,  |,  ,. 

i'ak'siin.-  .md  I'Tii-.iliin  i-  . ,..i  ,,| 

coiiirol.  wain.,  Aburisli  |||, 
iliL'iijiii  ul  the  Arab  ■ *Eii. • ni>  liiiigrr 
siilislies  t|ie  |km[i|.V  deij|,in,1  im 
real  peace  and  ix-al  deiiiucnicv. 

1 ninftil.  but  true.  Su  ktep  rin  writ-  , 
nig.  Aburish. 


How  to  become  a 
freelance  writer 


by  NICK  DAWS 

Freelance  writing  can  be  creative, 
fulfilling  and  a lot  of  fun.  with 
excetlent  money  lo  be  made  as  well. 
What  5 more,  anyone  can  become  a 
wnler.  No  special  qualifications  or 
experience  are  required. 

The  market  for  writers  is  huge.  In 
Britain  alone  there  are  around  1,000 
daily,  Sunday  and  weekly  papers, 
and  more  than  8,000  magazines. 
Many  of  the  stories  and  articles  that 
they  publish  are  supplied  by 
freelances.  Then  there  are  books 
ihentre,  films,  TV.  radio... 

With  such  demand,  there's  always 
room  for  new  writers.  But,  as  Mr.  E 
H.  Metcalfe,  principal  of  Britain’s 
leading  writing  school  The  Writers 
Bureau,  explains,  "If  you  want  to 
enjoy  ihe  rewards  of  seeing  your 
work  in  print,  one  thing  you  must 
have  is  proper  training. ' 

The  Writers  Bureau  runs  a com- 
prehensive correspondence  course 


covering  every  aspeci  of  fiction  and 
non- fi  cl  ion  writing.  The  140.000 
word  course  is  written  by 
professional  writers  and  has  been 
acclaimed  by  expens. 

. , receive  one-to-one 

guidance  from  tutors,  all  working 
writers  themselves.  From  the  start 
they  are  shown  how  to  produce 
saleable  work.  'At  the  Bureau  our 

Ehiiosophy  is  quite  simple'  snys  Mr. 
fetcolre.  'We  will  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  help  students  become 
published  writers.' 

The  course  comes  on  fifteen  days' 
free  trial.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
offers  a remarkable  money-back 
guarantee  - if  you  haven't  earned 
your  tuition  fees  from  published 
writing  within  one  month  of 
completing  the  course,  your  money 
will  be  refunded  in  full. 

So,  would  you  like  to  be  a writer7 
Why  not  Sian  now  by  returning  the 
coupon  below] 


, Why  not  be  a writer?  ' j 
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Nature  all  in  the  mma 


Paul  Evans 


LAST  month  100,000  people 
met  at  a rally  in  London’s 
Hyde  Park  to  demonstrate 
against  a parliamentary  bill  that 
proposes  to  ban  the  hunting  of  wild 
mammals  with  dogs.  Many  had 
walked  there  from  Wales  and  the 
English  shires,  protesting  that  a ban 
on  fox  hunting  represents  an  urban 
infringement  of  traditional  rights 
and  threatens  the  whole  wHy  of  life 
in  the  countryside. 

Is  there  a cultural  apartheid  be- 
tween town  and  country  where  nei- 
ther side  recognises  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  other,  or  is  this 
the  fag-end  of  an  age-old  dispute 
descending  into  grotesque  panto- 
mime? Concealed  beneath  this 
protest  against  the  colonisation  of 
die  countryside  by  urban  sensibili- 
ties is  a fight  to  protect  a fading 
world.  The  countryside  is  dead. 

This  not  to  say  that  the  kind, 
country,  rural  environment,  cultural 
landscapes  or  whatever  we  want  to 
call  the  historic  mosaic  of  places 
outside  Britain's  towns  and  cities,  is 
dead  — of  course  it's  not.  But  the 
notion  of  the  country  as  the  cultural 
antithesis  of  the  city  has  gone. 
Social  and  economic  changes  have 
put  paid  to  this. 

The  legitimate  pursuit  of  “field" 
— a fitting  euphemism  for  blood  — 
sports  is  held  by  some  as  the  last 
thread  which  holds  the  weave  of 
country  life  together.  It's  as  if  field 
I sports  were  some  badge  of  ethnic 
difference  defining  the  true 
countryman  or  woman:  if  you  don’t 
get  your  kicks  kilting  wild  animals, 
you  must  be  a townie.  Of  course  tills 
is  absurd.  There  are  plenty  of  town- 
ies who  love  kilting  animals.  As  with 
conservation  groups,  the  hunting- 
shooting-fishing  organisations  have 
a largely  urban  membership  base. 

The  romantic  idea  is  that  nature's 
place  is  in  the  countryside  and  be- 
cause countryfolk  are  closer  to  it  they 
have  a deeper  understanding,  their 
doings  are  more  “natural"  and  so 
they’re  best  placed  to  take  care  of  it 
Blinded  by  ideals  of  picturesque 
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beauty,  we  often  fail  to  see  this  is  a 
land  of  betrayal  and  tragedy.  The 
violence  done  to  nature  to  bend  it  to 
human  will  and  the  violence  done  to 
people  by  the  powerful,  are  inextri- 
cably linked.  What  we  have  come  to 
cherish  as  the  countryside  is  a 
palimpsest  on  which  successive 
generations  have  scratched  their 
own  ambitions.  Every  time  political, 
social  and  economic  forces  make  a 
new  omelette  out  of  the  country- 
side, some  poor  sod's  eggs  get  bro- 
ken. What  really  stitches  the  land 
together,  more  than  hedges,  ditches 
and  stone  walls,  is  the  myriad  indir 
victual  tragedies  of  the  human  and 
non-human  beings  which  make  this 
a land  of  resdess  ghosts. 

Field  sports'  supporters  claim  that 
“arrogant  metropolitans"  threaten  a 


natural  way  of  life  that  supports  con- 
servation for  the  benefit  of  all.  Oppo- 
nents of  blood  sports  counter  that 
the  cruel  treatment  of  animals  is  un- 
natural and  unconscionable,  and  con- 
servation is  everybody's  business. 
So  what  is  nature  and  who  can  claim 
to  represent  it? 

We  are  witnessing  in  Britain  the 
end  of  an  idealised  countryside.  The 
relationships  between  people  and 
nature  will  have  to  be  shaped  by 
more  Imaginative  negotiations. 

“Nature,”  said  William  Blake,  “is 
Imagination  itself.”  Though  the 
myths  we  live  by  and  fight  for  may 
change,  nature's  fearful  symmetry, 
its  wildness,  recognises  none  of  our 
boundaries,  it  is  all  around  and  within 
us.  And,  unlike  the  countryside,  the 
imagination  is  a free  country. 


7 HE  king-running  Wurlcl  Cham 
pinnship  saga  funk  aimlluT 
(wist  lust  month  with  an  imaginative 
move  by  Fide,  the  lutrrnntiniKil  ! 
Chess  Federation,  which  ran  a uni- 
fied cunlest  until  Garry  Kasparov 
and  Nigel  Short  privatised  the  title 
in  1903.  Currently  the  fending  pro- 
tagonists arc*  Kasparov  and  his 
breakaway  PCA  group.  Fide  anil  its 
ambitious  new  head  Kirsan 
Ilyumzhinov,  Anatoly  Karpov,  the 
out-of-form  Fide  champion,  and 
IBM's  Deep  Blue  supercomputer. 

tlyumzhinov  announced,  to  scep- 
ticism, that  the  next  title  contest 
would  be  a 100-player  knock-out 
played  in  Kalmykiya,  the  tiny  Russr 
ian  republic  where  he  is  a semi- 
benevolent  dictator,  and  financed 
with  an  astonishing  $5  million  prize 
fund.  But  now  he  has  filled  in  the 
details  and  the  event  has  become 
credible.  The  money  will  come  from 
Halzan,  a Moscow-based  oil  and  gas 
firm,  conveniently  prospecting  in 
Kalmykia.  The  early  rounds  will  be 
played  from  December  *-25  in 
Groningen,  the  semi-finals  from  De- 
cember 26-31  in  Kalmykiya  and  the 
final  from  January  1-9. 199*.  in  Lau- 
sanne, under  the  patronage  of  the 
International  Olympic  Cuinmitlee 
president.  Juan  Samaranch. 

The  schedule  allows  tor  Kasparov 
and  Karpov  to  join  in  at  the  semi- 
final stage,  n manoeuvre  both  have 
so  far  rejected,  despite  a ijersunal 
appeal  from  Samaranch  to  Kasparov. 
But  many  believe  that  Karpov,  not 
known  for  willingly  renouncing 
titles,  will  change  his  mind. 

Meanwhile  Kasparov,  despite 
winning  the  latest  6lile  tournament 
at  Novgorod,  is  in  danger  of  being 
bypassed.  After  the  loss  of  its  spon- 
sor, Intel,  tiie  PCA's  only  visible 
activity  now  is  to  issue  ratiiiR  lists  so 
Kasparov  can't  easily  urrange  title 
matches  outside  Fide.  The  Russ- 
ian’s final  19-move  loss  to  Deep 
Blue  convinced  many  rivals  that  lie 
is  no  longer  invincible,  but  pulling 
his  title  on  the  line  in  a longer 
match  with  the  computer  may  no 
longer  be  an  option. 

Kasparov  wns  so  rude  tluring  and 
after  his  defeat,  implicitly  accusing 


IBM  uf  cheating,  that  the  firms 
executives,  who  had  talked  of  fur- 
ther joint  ventures  with  the  Russian, 
in»w  regard  him  as  a loose  cannon. 
Indeed,  Deep  Blue’s  victory  was  so 
high-profile  that  IBM  may  decide 
that  the  machine  can  retire  early,  in 
the  manner  of  previous  great  US 
champions  Morphy  and  Fischer. 

But  if  Ilyumzhinov  is  melaphoii- 
cally  a pawn  up,  there  is  plenty  tk 
can  go  wrong.  His  plan  to  invite 
Deep  Blue  as  a wild-card  entry  to 
the  100-player  KO  was  squashed  by 
outraged  grnndmasters,andhehid 
to  retract  lamely,  claiming  the  world 
title  is  “for  humans  only".  AndGMi 
will  be  nervous  about  the  $5  diOUoq 
payout,  remembering  the  long 
delays  before  Karpov  and  Karo# 
received  tbe  prize  money  for  their 
1996  match  in  Kalmykiya. 

The  tournament  itself  could  end 
in  farce.  When  this  year's  Russian 
championship  was  staged  as  a KO 
to  provide  a dummy  run,  nearly  hi 
the  matches,  including  the  final, 
were  decided  by  rapid-play  or  b!fc , 
tie-breaks.  What  will  players  think  if  j 
their  highest  title  is  decided  by  one 
side  playing  blitz  and  winning  «i 
time  several  pieces  down?  I 
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Cricket  Fourth  Test:  England  v Australia 

Ashes  turn  to  dust 
for  dismal  England 


Quick  crossword  no.  377 


Aoroas 

I Ancient  Greek 
citadel  (0) 

8 Alternative  — 
additional  (5) 

9 Rice  dish  (7) 

10  Tragedy  (8) 

II  The  Indigo 
plant  (4) 

13  Dislike  (6) 

14  Seller  (6) 

16  Yawn  (4) 

17  Colton  fabric, 
ribbed  surface  (8) 

19  Give  life  to  (7} 

20  Happen  again  (5) 

21  Take  to  pieces  (9) 


Down 

1 Bitterness  of 
feeling  (8) 

2 Very  uncommon 
thing  (6) 

3 Troublesome 
insect  (4) 

4 Erica  in'Malta 
(anag)  — one 
part  of  the 
world  ( 5,7) 

5 Metropolitan 
Polioe  HQ  (8,4) 

0 Large  piano  (7,5) 


7 Persona) 
viewpoints  (12) 
12  French 
policeman  (8) 
15  Concealed  (6) 
18  Listed  facts  (4) 


Lest  week’s  solution 
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Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

I TALY,  which  dominated  bridge 
I during  the  aixties  and  seven- 
ties with  the  Squadra  Azzura  — 
the  Blue  Team  that  included 
Belladonna,  Forquet  and  Garozzo 
— may  have  finally  found  suc- 
cessors to  those  legends  of  the 
game. 

Lorenzo  Lauria  and  Alfredo 
Versace,  Norbertn  Bocchl  and 
Guido  Duboin,  Andrea  Buratti 
and  Massimo  Lanzarotti  won  the 
European  Championships  for 
the  Becond  consecutive  time 
last  month.  And,  though  they 
have  yet  to  prove  themselves  on 
the  world  stage  against  the 
Americans,  their  victory  was 
emphatic  enough  to  suggest  that 
tiie  Bermuda  Bowl  may  take  up 
residence  on  the  European  side 
of  die  Atlantic  when  the  World 
ChamplonsbipB  are  contested 
in  October. 

One  deal  during  tbe  European 
Championships  set  a record  that 
\rill  never  be  equalled  — for  the 
least  successful  penally  double 
of  all  time.  It  also  had  die  highest 
contract  that  the  North-South 
pair  at  one  table  and  the  East- 
West  pair  at  the  other  were  pre- 
pared to  attempt  of  their  own 
volition.  Love  all,  dealer  North: 


Nor  tii 

♦ None 
VAKQ103 

♦ A 1097 
*KQ76 


West 

4AK  10632 
*6  2 

♦QJ  643 
♦None 


East 

♦ Q9  8 
VJ7  5 

♦ K852 
♦J  10  8 


Mike  Sefvey  at  Headlngloy 

THERE  was  no  grand  defiance, 
no  miracle.  A profitable  morn- 
ing and  a single  delivery  after 
lunch  on  Monday  were  all  it  took  for 
Australia’s  swaggermen  to  round  up 
ihe  England  strays  down  the  batting 
order  and  secure  victory  in  the 
fourth  Test  anil  a 2-1  lead  in  the  se- 
nes. Anything  other  than  a win  for 
England  in  the  fifth  Test  starting  at 
Trenl  Bridge  on  August  7,  and  the 
Ashes  will  remain  in  Australian 
hands  for  at  least  two  more  years. 

David  Graveney,  the  chairman  of 
M-leclors,  admitted,  after  defeat  by 
an  innings  and  61  runs,  that 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  a 
last  desperate  throw.  “We  must  not 
be  panicked  into  wholesale  changes 
bul  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  give 
ourselves  the  best  possible  chance," 
he  said.  “We  need  an  injection." 

With  Dominic  Cork  back  and  be- 
Kinning  to  fire  lor  Derbyshire,  Andy 
taiidick  seething  at  Somerset, 
Mark  Ramprakash  exuding  class  for 
Middlesex  mul  u brace  of  Hollioakes 
'lumping  at  Hie  bit.  Alec  Stewart, 
fer  example,  Mark  Butcher,  Mark 
ha]  I mm,  Graham  I liorpe,  a seem- 
h'sly  distracted  cricketer  at  present, 
-i'lil  Ihe  hapless  Mike  Smith  will  all 
be  aware  uf  the  axe  being  honed. 

I'.nfi!ani|  have  not  bcnlen  Ausiralia 
ill  rent  Bridge  since  1977,  when  a 
’/Ppy-liaired  genius  strangled  the 
wm  of  Givg  Chappell  and  an- 
nuunced  himself  to  Hit-  Test  world. 


White  males  in  five  mov*, 
against  any  defence. 

No  2482:  1 Rhl!  Rxe5  ff®2;! 
Rh2+  Kc3  3 Rc2+  ami  4 m l* ; 
Kil5+  3 Kc2+  Ka2  -1  Rh5l  w*  **  ' 
Rxh5  5 il8Q  or  Rxd7  SRaSmal^, 

study  by  H Rinck).  I 


Ah  i -----  --  uui  iu. 

, ' Jfcr1,he  final  wicket  had  fallen  on 
' Mrmdny  the  same  Ian  Bothnni,  com- 
montaior  now  and  match  adjudicator 
i b'-re. conveyed  his  decision. 

Tiie  award  went  nut  to  Matthew 
tiiiutt  tor  his  innings  of  199.  to 

T*  ™liijg  or  to  Paul  Reiffel, 

■ bo  took  half  oi  England’s  second-  I 


wns  far  worse  than  that,  ! 

began  tiie  defence  with  **“  , ' 
rounds  of  hearts.  West  rufM® , 
drew  trumps  in  four  r°l^sV 
one  of  which  North  dbcanW8  i 
diamond!  So  declarer  was  aw  ; 
set  up  his  diamonds  for  i “J*  ' 1 

and  Germany  recorded  BW- 
At  the  other  table,  the  b\m 
went  like  this: 


Shearer  is  sidelined 


South 

♦ J 754 
V984 

♦ None 
♦A95432 

When  Germany  met  Sweden, 
this  was  the  bidding,  with 
Germany  East-West: 

South  West  North  East 

1 V Pass 
2 V 4*  Dble  Pass 

Pass  Pass 

The  German  West  player  put  a 
lot  of  pressure  on  his  opponents 
with  his  jump  to  four  spades  — 
though  the  North-South  actions 
were  reasonable  enough,  the 
penalty  from  four  spades  doubled 
would  be  500  at  best,  wholly 
inadequate  compensation  for  the 
grand  slam  in  clubs.  In  fact,  it 


South  West 


2*l1> 

Dble141 

Pass 

Pass 


North 

IV 

4*® 

4NT* 

6*® 

Pass 


. - 

i ! \ A Juat  over  a week  to  go 

w , V V refore  the  start  of  the  new 

00  uni,, . '00tball  season,  Newcastle 

^ I trite-  4^re  Plunged  int0  crisis 
fc*1;  c£,"  S*-5  million  Striker  Alan 

i*.  ST?;  was  'old  he  will  be  out  of 
ar f0r  months  following 
w tained  mjury  he  sus- 

Touraum  Umbro  International 
^ ■ Satur%  m 8t  Goodis°n  Park  last 

1*  < was  the  England 

SSZ 'flrt . bj  less  then  a\ear 


u o*u>  4*w  * ■ since  h,. uian  a year 

ftss®  Dble“'  4NT®  ; bst  j ® No|:th-«“t  club 

M?  Pass  6*"  5 : WBS* ^^“■/5ann?Tr 

7*»  pass  Pass  ► , ,0 

strong  cue-bid.  showing  a twcastle  also  failed  in  a la^ 

r,s,i-"S5KS  £« : sssH 

sa*ajsse8s 

. a-j^sanrrst 


oblige,  i/iunemuo^  ■■■* 

...and  one  more  lor  the  w®1, 


Seven  clubB 
defeated,  so  G 
1,440  to  go  wi 


iSSSS»‘ 


Swedisn  west  7,  VJO|3aison  Park 


rion  3-1. 


Football  chiefs  agreed  in  princi- 
ple to  let  out-of-contract  players 
^ged  24  and  over  in  England  move 
to  other  clubs  for  no  fee. 

The  Premier  League  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Footballers'  Association 
reached  a compromise  which 
brings  tiie  English  game  in  line  with 
European  laws  brought  about  by 
the  Bosnian  ruling,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  an  influx  of  foreign 
players  into  the  Premiership.  Foot- 
ball League  clubs  want  to  postpone 
such  an  arrangement  for  another 
year. 


Warwickshire  made  light 

work  of  Somerset  when  the 
first  floodlight  cricket  match  in  a 
major  British  competition  was 
played  at  Edgbaston  in  midweek  — 
a Sunday  League  tie  played  on 
Wednesday.  With  minutes  to  go  to 
midnight,  Warwicksliire  (224  for  4) 
beat  Somserset  by  35  runs. 

Tie  experiment  was  immediately 
pronounced  a phenomenal  success 
The  game’s  other  statistics  were: 
15,174  watched  — at  least  three 
times  the  crowd  Warwickshire 
would  have  expected  on  a fine  Sun- 
day; the  dub  took  more  money  at 
the  gate  than  they  get  from  a season 


***■■*"?  :■■■■ : i-;  ■I-' " 


innings  wickets  and  scored  an  un- 
beaten half-century  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  to  the  slender  young 
Jason  Gillespie,  who  in  the  first  Eng- 
land Innings  had  produced  the  best 
innings  bowling  figures  ever  by  an 
Australian  at  Headingley.  Gillespie 
is  a shy  man  of  few  words  but  those 
he  utters  reveal  a disarmingly  per- 
sonable character.  “Pm  off  to  have  a 
few  beers,  he  told  television  view- 
ers. “in  a very  short  space  of  lime." 
He  earned  them. 

A flat-batted  four  by  Smith  off  the 
last  ball  before  lunch  gave  him 
something  tangible  to  take  from  the 
game  and  look  England  to  268.  their 
highest  score  in  the  series  since  tiie 
heady  times  a million  years  ago 
when  Hussain  and  Tiorpe  ran  riol 
at  Edgbaston  and  put  on  20  more 
than  that  on  their  own. 

Armed  with  the  second  new  ball 
Reiffel  had  taken  four  wickets  for 
six  runs  in  27  deliveries  to  finish, 
almost  by  stealth,  with  five  for  49. 

Iliere  were  no  more  wickets  fur 
Glenn  McGrath,  whose  hostility 
excised  the  two  openers  on  Simclay 
afternoon,  but  Gillespie  nicked  n 
lail-ender  for  himself  and  Shane 
Warne  took  the  early  and  vital 
wieket  of  Hussain,  who  hail  scored 
another  fine  century  for  his  conn 
try.  Warne.  of  course,  was  the  fellow 
England  had  gune  to  great  lengths 
to  nullify  by  switching  pitches,  and. 
in  conceding  indy  the  one  wicket  and 
no  runs  to  him  with  the  bat,  they  suc- 
ceeded. They  just  forgot  Ihe  others. 

It  was  an  overwhelming  win  and 
owed  much  lo  the  quality  of  the 
Australian  play.  But  England,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  failed  to  take  the 
chances  presented.  The  second  day, 
as  both  Mark  Tnylor  and  Michael 
Atherton  recognise,  held  the  key. 
England  had  done  well  to  lose  only 


Jason  Gillespie,  bowling  himself 
into  the  record  books  tom  jenhms 

three  wickets  on  the  first  day  and 
needed  to  consolidate.  They  "failed 
and  then,  having  reduced  Australia 
to  .r'iJ  for  four  in  reply,  they  failed 
again.  Elliott  and  Fouling  pm  ih(. 
match  out  uf  i-encli  im,l  ^ficr  that  it 
was  merely  a question  of  when, 
rather  Ilian  it,  Australia  would  win. 

Resistance  on  the  final  day  di*- 
pcndcil  on  Hussain  and  Jnlin  Craw- 
ley extending  their  partnership, 
already  worth  179,  into  something 
epic.  Instead,  by  the  end  of  the 
fom-lli  over  of  the  day,  when  Hus- 
sain drove  a low  catch  tu  mid-off  lor 
105.  the  match  was  effectively  over. 
Crawley  and  Ealham  lasted  for 
more  than  an  hour  together  before 
Ealham  was  caught.  Crawley  fol- 
lowed, bowled  for  72,  and  the  last 
five  wickers  fell  in  little  more  Ilian 
seven  overs  for  U3  runs. 


of  Count)-  Championship  matches 
— about  $200,000;  the  hired  lights, 
beaming  down  from  five  140ft  high 
mobile  cranes,  cost  $80,000.  Tie 
club  are  now  planning  to  install 
their  own  lights,  and  it  looks  certain 
that  there  will  be  more  of  the  same 
in  the  future. 

Sri  Lanka  beat  India  by  eight 
wickets  to  win  the  Asia  Cup  in 
Colombo.  Chasing  a target  of  240 
off  50  overs,  the  home  side  were 
given  an  ideal  start  by  openers 
Sanath  Jayasuriya  (63)  and  Marvan 
Atapattu  (84  not  out),  plundering 
137  runs  off  18.1  overs. 

Arjuna  Ranatunga,  the  captain, 
then  hit  62  off  67  balls.  Tiey  played 
like  world  champions  and  gave  us 
no  chance,"  said  the  Indian  captain 
Sachin  Tendulkar. 

Dermot  Reeve,  former  captain  of 
Warwickshire,  is  to  join  the  coach- 
ing staff  for  the  England  women’s 
cricket  team,  to  help  motivate  play- 
ers and  building  team  spirit  in  the 
lead-up  to  thq  five-match  one-day  se- 
ries against  South  Africa  starting 
later  this  month. 


ANADA’S  Ben  Johnson,  banned 
Wfor  life  by  the  Internationa!  Am- 
ateur Athletic  Federation  four  years 
ago  after  testing  positive  for  drugs 
for  the  second  time,  has  (ailed  in  his 
legal  challenge  to  have  the  ban 
lifted.  “Most  major  sports  impose  a 
lifetime  ban  after  an  athlete  fass 
been  caught  for  a second  time  using 


Scoreboard 

ENGLAND 
First  innlnga 

M A Butcncr  c Btewitt  b Reiffel  2- 

M A Atherton  c Gillespie  b McGrath  41 
A J Stewart  c Bf&yvitt  b Qril&spfe  ■ 

N Hussain  c Taytor  b McGrath  21 

D W Headley  c S R Waugh  b Giltosp©  21 

u P Thorpe  b Gillespie  1{ 

■J  P Crawley  c Breweti  b Gillespie  j 

M A Eallwn  not  out  I 

R D B Crolt  c Pori  ting  & Gllfesp*  I 

D Gough  b Glltesplo  I 

AM  Smith  b Gillespie  C 

&ctra3  [b4,  lb4.  wl,  nb12)  21 

Total  oarers)  1 72 

,a3-  ,38'  ,54,  1E4' 


Bowllngi  McGrath  22  5 07-2.  nettle!  20  -1- 
-lt-1.  Gillespie  13  4-1-37-7:  Blaneil  3-0-17-0 
Warne  1 -0-2-0. 

AUSTRALIA 
Flint  Innlnga 


M A Taylor  cStownrl  bGnu>]h 
M T G EHhMI  b Gough 
G S ttnwoll  o Slowml  h Gcmjh 
M C W.nkjhc  A ti  I fujiiioy 
3 R Waugh  c Cirtvwlov  b Hanffey 
n T Failing  c Cjir  •am  r.  Gough 
I A Mealy  L't'aiMam 
S K War  i igc  EOJliarn 

P R Flniflol  not  out 
J N GiTf  splo  b >iigli 
G D McGrath  not  ait 
EAlrnsiun.  iblO.ntOF.) 

Tolal|f«ir  9«1ec,  I23cvt  raj  \ 

Fair  of  wicket sr  n ic.  43. 50.  OMe 
383.  444.  461. 


Bowling:  Gough  3G-5M9  'J;  Hearroy  ?:>  i?. 

Smith  23-2  3'j  0.  Ean.irn  10-3-5C-2" 
Croit  la- 1 40-n,  Gul-  lier  2 0 14-0 

ENGLAND 
8eoond  Innings 


0 
190 

1 
B 
4 

127 

31 

O 

54 

3 

2D 

54 


M A BillCM-ir  i.  M.\ll/  h McGraih 
M A Aiii^tun  V.WnG  \>  McGrath 
A J Stu-.vjrt  b Reilfol 
N Humane G-,,i  =|.:e  [jlVArn* 

G P T)icr|»  c r,1  E Wa  i-jh  t • ■ j k-,j.  v 
J P Crev.tv  t»  Ri  if i 
M A GiTIWi  r r.?  F 7v:nj.|h  I. 

re,  | . »..:>nv! 

H D & '1  r-.ifr  c Hre.iiv  ti  nellei 
D Gnij-jh  c M C Waugt  1 1;.  Giii^«  p 
AM  5rriiitir.il  .-|> :r 
Extras  it6 iL 4 j.bi3i 

Total  (3 1.1  cvgrsi 

FalJ  of  wfokata:  2 \ 28.  57 

263.  26J 


IB 

2 

16 

105 

15 

72 

4 

3 

5 
O 

4 
23 

286 

252. 


Bowling:  McGraih  22-5-80-2:  Ra'fei  21  1 -2- 
49-5,  Gi.'topio  23-8-C5-2.  Warne  2\ -G  >3- 1 
SR  Waugh 4- 1-1 1 -0 

Urripirej-  M J Kitchen  anj  C J Miicmav 

Australia  won  toy  an  Innlnga  and  61  runs 


banned  substances,"  a judge  said  in 
a court  at  Brampton,  Ontario. 


OLYMPIC  athlete  Diane  Modahl 
scored  a second  victory  in  her 
long-running  battle  with  the  British 
Athletic  Federation  when  she  was 
given  the  godhead  in  the  Appeal 
Court  to  sue  the  federation  for  more 
than  $1.5  million  for  wrongly  ban- 
ning her  for  alleged  drug  abuse. 
The  31-year-old  runner  won  the  first 
round  in  the  High  Court  a year  ago 
when  Mr  Justice  Popple  well  refused 
to  block  her  damages  bid.  Modahl 
was  “delighted"  with  tiie  verdict 

A RECORD  131  nations  will  com- 
pete in  next  year's  Davis  Cup, 
tiie  International  Tennis  Federation 
said.  First-time  entrants  include 
Honduras,  Netherlands  Antilles,  St 
Lucia  and  the  US  Virgin  Islands. 

BEN  HOGAN  died  at  his  home  in 
Forth  Worth,  Texns,  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  He  was  84.  Hogan 
was  one  of  four  golfers  lo  have  com- 
pleted the  career  Grand  Slam,  the 
winning  of  all  four  mq]or  champi- 
ons. He  survived  a car  crash  In  1949 
in  which  he  was  almost  killed,  re- 
ceiving the  last  rites.  Hogan  com- 
peted In  16  Majors,  winning  nine, 
and  is  the  only  person  to  win  three 
professional  Grand . Slam  tourna- 
ments In  one  season. 


SPORT  31 

Rugby  Union 

, All  Blacks 
have  all  the 

i 

answers 

Robert  Galvin  In  Melbourne 

. T HE  ALL  BLACKS  secured 
I the  Hledisloc  Cup  and  placed 
a hand  on  the  Tri-Nations  cham- 
pionship when  they  cruised  to  a 
33- 1 8 victory  over  Australia  In 
front  of  a huge  crowd  at  the 
Melbourne  Cricket  Ground. 

A record  90, 1 19  spectators, 
including  15,000  travelling  New 
Zealanders,  s aw  the  All  Murks 
dominate  nil  areas  of  (lie  game 
and  tiicn,  with  (lie  match  us  good 
as  won,  const  tu  the  finnl  whisUe. 

“Wo  showed  tremendous 
resolve,"  said  (heir  cuiirli  John 
Hurt,  who  hnd  complained 
beforehand  about  his  players ’ 
heavy  travel  schedule  and  lack  of 
recovery  time, 

“It  was  (lie  biggest  challenge 
for  an  All  IJInek  side  in  ninny 
yours  — to  win  in  Johannesburg 
mul  then  in  Melbourne,  ll  mis 
just  sensational.” 

’Hie  result  wns  hardly  in  doubt 
once  Hum  e,  who  scored  two 
tries  in  the  previous  Saturday's 
35-32  win  against  the 
Springboks,  crossed  the  line 
after  IO  minutes.  'Hie  veteran 
centre  was  put  through  after 
Wallabies  No  8 Hrial  missed  a ! 
tackle  on  flanker  I ton  dell. 

Virtually  from  flu-  ivslnrlt 
llriHl  was  at  fault  lignin,  losing 
possession  and  allowing  the  All 
Macks  scrum- half  Marshall  to 
send  a long  kick  towards 
Australia's  line,  where  Wilson 
out-] meed  Manu  to  score. 

Spencer  converted  both  and 
tended  three  first-half  penuries 
while  his  apposite  number,  the 
Australian  full-back  Burke, 
replied  with  two  penalties  to  see 
his  side  trailing  23-6  at  tiie 
interval. 

The  match  was  played  in  an 
intense  atmosphere  but  the 
home  supporters  were  again 
silenced  after  the  turn-round 
when  Cullen  crossed  for  his 
15th  try  In  16  Teats  and 
Spencer,  who  also  ldcked 
another  penalty,  converted. 

The  tiring  New  Zealanders 
then  surrendered  two  late  tries 
with  the  game  well  beyond 
Australia's  reach.  The  outstand- 
ing scrum-half  Gregan  crossed 
the  line  for  the  first  and  Burke 
converted  before  little  salvaged 
some  respectability’  with  another 
touchdown. 

It  was  New  Zealand's  second 
win  in  the  best-of-three  Bledisloe 
Cup  series:  the  first,  by  30-13, 
came  In  Christchurch  last 
month.  It  was  also  their  Bixth 
successive  victory  against 
Australia  since  1994. 

The  Ail  Blacks  captain 
Fitzpatrick,  whose  knee  injury 
had  made  him  a fitness  doubt 
only  hours  before  kick-off,  wan 
tiie  catalyst  this  time.  “We've 
had  a difficult  couple  of  weeks 
and  to  win  the  cup  is  a thrill,"  he 
wild  later. 

With  the  return  fixtures  \ ■ , 
against  tiie  Springboks  tuid--  - 
Australia  to  come,  New  Zenland 
are  well  placed  to  maintain  their 
domination  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  game.  “I  think  this 
team  Is  starting  to  extend  its 
boundaries  Intermn  of  perfor- 
mance," Hart  added. 
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